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THE MOTHER OF JACQUES. 


r[NHE village of Trochu is at some distance from Bordeaux. It is a sandy 
[ district, where there is little cultivation of anything but vines, and 
these, strangely enough, flourish best where the soil looks most unpromising. 
Much of the ground runs to waste, and is fertile only in long stretches of furze 
and heather, backed by clumps of pines. 

Just in front of one of these wastes, about half-way between Bordeaux and 
Trochu, a small cottage stands on the high road; a loosely-piled stone fence 
surrounds the garden—a mere strip in front, but wider at the side, where it 
slopes downward, and shows a stunted-looking vineyard. Beyond this is a 
wood of fir trees. 

Some cabbages grow in the narrow strip, and at the side is an herb garden 
backed by a stack of fagots. A resinous fragrance comes from this and min- 
gles agreeably with the scent of basil and savory in the plot beside it, and 
seems to make the humming crowd of bees that hover over this last a necessi- 
ty, a something that the eye would naturally seek. ‘There are vines clinging 
to all sides of the red-tiled cottage, and on those which grow at the back, fish- 
ing nets are spread out to dry. 

It is the month of June, 1870, but there is that strange stillness of atmos- 
phere which seems to belong to a later time of year. Even the bees move la- 
zily. They, and a cloud of gnats buzzing round the head of a donkey just with- 
in the cottage door, make the only sound in the silence of the place. The 
gnats become too much even for the donkey’s patience. He flaps his capped 
ears, and his tormentors wheel round in a larger circle, ready to begin a fresh 
ubtack, 

‘**Go on there, Bobot,” says a cheery voice, and Bobot comes forward. He 
shakes himself and his gayly-fringed net, by way ef keeping off the trumpeting 
crowd, which till now has only attacked his head. Bobot might make a dash 
to the small shed just opposite the fagot stack, and take refuge under the 
shadow of its tiled roof, but Bobot is a donkey of discretion—he knows his of- 
fice and its duties, and he places himself in the full sunshine a little way from 
the back door. 

Out of the cottage comes the owner of the cheery voice. She has a cheery 
face, too, though it must be more than sixty years old, and is wrinkled and 
brown as a walnut; but her dark eyes are full of light as they glance up under 
the yellow handkerchief which shades her head; the handkerchief hides even 
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her cap, except its pair of starched white strings tied in two bows under the 
chin. She wears a black jacket and a lilac skirt, and between this last and her 
sabots are leather gaiters. She brings out first one brown pannier and then 
another, and fastens them on the patient Bobot. While she stoops and fas- 
tens the last, a figure comes out from the stunted vineyard. It is that of a tall 
youth about nineteen years old. As he comes up to the donkey you see what 
iu handsome beardless face he has—one of those faces not easily forgotten, it 
is so full of strength and sweetness. 

**My mother ”’—he puts a strong, brown hand on each of her shoulders— 
““why not wait for me? Wilt thou never spare thyself?” 

She looks up at him with proud delight, but shakes her head rebukingly. 

* Listen to him then, my Bobot. Is it not enough to make thee believe, in- 
nocent ass that thou art, that the mother is decrepit and useless, and that he, 
Jacques, who was but now the baby of the house, is to do all the work? Is it 
not a presuinptuous Jacques, my Bobot, to fancy that he can fix thy panniers as 
the mother fixes them?” 

Jacques bends down and kisses her forehead. 

‘*The mother is not to tell Bobot any more stories,” he laughs in a bright, 
saucy way, ‘*but she is to give place while Jacques fills the panniers. It is 
time we were off, friend Bobot. I expect there will be news to-day from the 
Army of the North.” 

The donkey understands. He flaps his ears impatiently and takes a step 
forward. 

‘*Hola, Bobot! but thou art of a restlessness 

The mother of Jacques breaks off her sentence with a conciliatory pat, and, 


9 


considering how the gnats are singing in his nostrils, Bobot’s patience may be 
PS ? DP PS p, 


considered exemplary. He stands very still while the panniers are filled with 
cabbages and herbs and covered with heather. Jacques is not allowed to fill 
these unaided. His mother trots backward and forward, helping and praising 
and laughing, and finally she pats Bobot and then stands on tiptoe to receive 
the parting kisses of her much-beloved son. He leads Bobot on round the cot- 
tage, out at the little black gate in the stone fence. He stops here and kisses 
his hand to his mother, and then goes quiekly aleng the sandy road that leads 
to Trochu. 

The mother of Jacques has not followed him to the gate. Her son will 
look back for her when he reaches the cross-road, and she can only command 
this point by standing on a little mound which Jacques has made for her be- 
side the plot of herbs. She mounts this and stands waiting patiently; one 
brown hand with its wedding-ring finger shades her eyes, the other is doubled 
into her waist by way of support. She has tostand some minutes, for the line 
of yellow sand is longer to traverse than to look at, and she chatters to herself 
about her boy: 

** My Jacques! and how good he is to his mother! He takes no care but for 
her; and at his age he is so fine, so handsome a youth, it would not be won- 
derful if he was to think more of the pretty girls of Trochu than of his silly 
old mother. There is Francoise Chenet; she thinks no one sees, poor child, 
but I can see how, as we come out from mass, her eyes follow after my 
Jacques as he gives me his arm toleanon. Well, well, she is a good girl—not 
so pretty as some, but she likes work better than fine clothes, and she will be 
happier than Victoire and the rest. Ma foi! it might have been that my 
Jacques was taken with the bold, black eyes of Victcire. Then indeed I 
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should have cause for sorrow, for the head of Victoire is filled with thinking of 
the Ducasse and fine clethes. She will never be a housewife. Ah, there never 
was a mother so blessed as I am!” 

At this point the old Eugénie—her name is Eugénie Duclos—spies out her 
Jacques and Bobot at the cross-road. They wait just an instant. Jacques 
wives his cap in the air, and then the road turns suddenly, and they are out of 
sight. 

La mére Duclos comes down from the mound much more quickly than you 
might expect from her stooping figure. She gathers a few herbs for the pot- 
au-feu, and goes into the house with them. ‘There is not much to be done 
there. Eugenie Duclos rises early, and the cabbage is already shredded and in 
the soup-pot, and cabbage soup and fish and a long loaf of dark-colored bread 
make up the daily fare of the cottage. There will not be any fish to-day, for 
Jacques has not been out these last nights, unless, indeed, he exchanges some 
of his cabbage with his friend Pierre the fisherman. 

But the old woman has plenty to do; there are many broken loops in the 
net that is dry on the vine branches, and if there were not these there would 
be stockings to knit for Jacques, or fresh wodtl to add to the fagot stack from 
anong the fir trees that make such a dark background to the stunted vineyard. 

The hours pass away. Jacques is usually home again between three and 
four o'clock, but the lengthening shadows tell his mother that her son is two 
hours late. 

* Ma foi, Eugénie! 


” 


She looks anxious a moment, and then a smile brightens 
the wrinkled old face. ‘* Foolish old woman that thou art, is not then thy Jacques 
to make an acquaintance as his brothers did, and smoke a pipe with a friend, 
and chat with a girl] on his way home?” She sighs a little and looks sad, for 
the word brothers has conjured up a row of stalwart, well-grown men, who 
have been taken from their home one by one to serve in the army of the em- 
pire. But these were all much older than Jacques, and all are gone now—gone 
to the old father laid to sleep in the cemetery of Trochu. 

A sudden tear rolls over the brown cheek and falls on the twine with which 
she is threading her netting needle. 

“It is not for the boys,” she says hastily, and then she brushes the bright 
drops away with her sharp knuckles; ‘ they lave gone to the good God; but 
sometimes it is very hard to me that I do not know where so much as one of 
my four boys lies. For my man it is different: every Sunday and every féte day 
I can go and pray beside his grave, and keep the cross painted and the immor 
telles fresh; but I can never go to Italy or to Algeria—I can never pray beside 
my darlings, and it is possible that no one else has prayed at their graves. Ah, 
but it is a blessing that my Jacques has not been taken for this new war. Mon 
sieur le Curé says they do not take the only son of a widow.” 

It was not the habit of Eugénie Duclos to indulge herself, so she got up, and 
to shake off her unusual depression, began to get supper ready. 

Jacques must come in soon now; and yet, though each moment she expects 
to hear the tinkle of Bobot’s bells, the old woman’s heart does not lighten. 
She bustles about, and when the table is spread she puts Bobot’s supper of 
coarse grass ready for him under the shed. 

The light has grown level, and shows in dusky lines of red behind the pine 
wood; the straight stems and branclies of the trees panel it into spaces. It is 


dusk in front of the cottage when Eugénie once more climbs up on her watch- 
tower. 
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She strains her eyes toward Trochu, but no one is in sight. ‘* No one,” she 
Just then there comes the sudden faint tinkle she had been listening for. 
Jacques has never been so late; the self- 


sighs. 


Something must have happened. 
restraint in which she has kept herself gives way. She opens the little black 
gate and hurries along the sandy road. 

Her heart gives a great jump at sight of Jacques. There is light enough to 
see that his head is drooping instead of being held erect. When his mother 
comes close up to him she sees that he looks very sad. 

Mechanically she takes hold of Bobot’s bridle and leads him toward the 
cottage at a brisker pace, but Jacques does not walk beside her. 

‘Ah ca, ma mére,” he says in answer to her greeting, and then he shrinks 
back and in a few minutes is almost hidden in the increasing darkness. 

* Mon Dieu!”—Eugénie’s heart grows heavier still— what has happened? 
It must be a grievous trouble which has come to my poor boy, if he will not 


tell it to his mother.” 
She goes on musing. 
can see Francoise cares for him, and that Jacques has discovered some obsta- 


cle in the way of his happiness} 


“But that is not to be thought of,” she says, as she leads Bobot carefully 


Can it be that Jacques cares for Francoise, as Eugénie 


into the garden. “ To begin with, Jacques is too young—he would not speak yet; 
and Francoise has only her old grandmother, and the old woman owes the 
girl too much to stand between her and my Jacques. No one could say no to 
Jacques; it is not love that is troubling my boy.” 

Her housewifely instincts quiet her anxiety. She takes Bobot to his shed, 
and then lights a little thin candle in a wooden candlestick and puts it on the 
round table which she has got ready for supper. two wooden bowls and 


re 


spoons, two horn mugs, and a narrow roll of bread about three feet long, make 


the rest of her preparations. 

In turn she takes each bowl to the stove, fills each from the soup-pot, and 
sets both on the table to cool. She has already brought in a dark red pitcher of 
water and placed it in the corner furthest from the stove, but now she goes to 
a little cupboard in one corner of the room and brings out a black bottle. 

‘*My good man used to say that wine was sent us to cheer the heavy- 
hearted, not to make giddy those who are already joyful; my Jacques will eat 
his pottage and drink some wine, and then he will tell me what is grieving 
him.” 

But though Jacques comes in and sits down at the table, he seems unable to 
eat. All at once he notices the wine bottle, and he half fills kis horn cup and 
drinks off the liquor greedily. 

** Ma foi! but, Jacques, eat then at least a bit of bread; the wine flies upward 
if there is nothing to keep it down.” 

Jacques does not smile; his lips are so firsly closed that he looks almost 
surly; his answer is to put his hand on the bottle and pour out yet another 
draught. 

This time Eugénie keeps silence; her anxiety has changed to alarm. She 
and her son are so very poor that of late wine has been to them a rare luxury, 
instead of the every-day drink that it is in some southern districts. What can 
have happened ? 

He sits upright a few moments, the sternness deepening round his mouth; 
then suddenly his head drops, he clasps his hands quickly over his face and 


rests his elbows on the table. 
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His mother gets up; she puts her arm around his neck and kisses the strong 
brown hands that cover his face. They are wet with tears, and as her arm 
circles around him as only a mother’s arm can circle, a great shuddering sob 
shakes him from head to foot. 

“ My darling, my good child, tell thy mother what it is then—who is it then, 
my Jacques, who has so grieved thee?” 

Just the same caress, almost the same words she would have said to her 
boy ten years ago. She draws his head to her till it rests on her shoulder, but 
she asks no further questions. ‘My brave Jacques! 
she kisses him and waits till the full heart can speak in words. 

The struggle is soon over. Jacques pounds his knuckles into his eyes and 


my good boy!” and then 


looks ashamed, yet smiling. 

“It is not for myself, my mother, it is for thee. There is a levy of fresh 
troops and—and I am taken, my mother.” 

It was very sad to see the sudden paleness of the cheery old face—to see 
the light fade from those dark bright eyes, so widely opened on her son. 
Jacques sat an instant spelled by the change in his mother’s face, then rose up 
and placed her in the chair in which he had been sitting. He felt that she was 
trembling and her hands were quite cold. 

“It is like this, my mother: thou knowest that we have heard the empire 
has been insulted by these Prussians, and that our Emperor will avenge the in- 
sult and carry fire and sword to the homes of these invaders; this is well, and 
no doubt it will be done; but what then, my mother? Meantime these Prus- 
sian brigands have terrible guns and mow down our brave hearts like grass; 
it is no longer possible to make exemptions. I have spoken to M. le Maire; 
he came up just as my name was being taken, but he only sighed and looked 
sorry. * Make the best of it, Jacques,’ he said.” 

Jacques paused here, but his mother did not speak. She made no complaint ; 
she only sat still, her eyes fixed on her son’s bowed face, as if she would learn 
it off by heart, so that she might know him again in heaven. She could not 
summon a ray of hope—had she not seen four sons depart on the same errand, 
and not one had come back? 

** Mother—” Jacques spoke out quickly and gayly, as if he were resolved 
to rouse her from her abstraction—* thou must not grieve for me; it is only 
because I think the winter will come before I am here again, and that there 
will be no one to dig or to fetch wood and water for thee, that I lament; and 
this too is wrong. We have not sought this, my mother, it is sent to us; 
and hast thou not always told me that if we bear the crosses sent us willingly 
they are not hard to bear?” 

He bent down and kissed her, and then she gave way. She hid her face on 
the shoulder of her darling and sobbed and cried bitterly; but when this was 
over she dried her eyes and tried to Jook cheerfully in his face. 

“It is I who am a selfish old woman,” she said; ** what do I know, my Jac- 
ques? Thou wilt come back to me perhaps a corporal—who can say? for thon 
art brave, my boy, and thou wilt make a good soldier. Allons—I must think of 
thy linen. How soon?” Here she broke off abruptly and turned away. 

“In two days, my mother,” said Jacques simply; but he was glad that she 
went away and left him; he felt that they were only prolonging a common mis- 
ery by this show of courage toward each other. 

They kissed each other as much as usual when they said good night, but 
Eugénie could not sleep. She was up with the sun, and it rose early then, and 
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after she had set her son's breakfast she trudged off to the little church just this 
side of Trochu, the church of Notre Dame de la Grace. But for the altar lights 
the church would have been in darkness; there were only a few other wor- 
shippers, and when mass was said it seemed to Eugénie that one of these was 
lingering like herself to speak to M. le Curé. 

Eugénie went out of the church and stood waiting in the road. The sky 
was overcast, and the cool gray haze seemed in keeping with the intense still- 
ness. It was a bare, treeless spot, and not even the chirp of a bird or the whir 
of an insect broke the quiet. There came a footstep, and Eugénie started and 
recognized a girl with a lilac kerchief drawn forward over her cap. 

‘*Ma foi, Francoise, who would have thought of seeing you so far from home 
at this hour, and it is neither Sunday nor a fete day?” 

La mére Duclos looked searchingly for an instant, but then the downcast 
blushing face answered all questions. When M. le Curé came out of the 
sacristy he found Eugénie kissing Frangoise as if she were her own child. 

The good priest walked part of the way home with Eugénie, and then she 
went in alone and spent this last sorrowful day with her son. 

They had not many words for each other; now and then Jacques, as he 
passed where she sat stitching, stooped down and kissed his mother. In the 
afternoon he had to go to Trochu, and this absence was almost a relief; for the 
brave old woman struggled hard to keep from tears, and the very sight of the 
loved face made her eyes swim as she bent over her work. 

Then came the sad good night, and at last the dreaded moment of parting. 
It had been so long in coming through those hours of suppressed sorrow! and 
yet now it seemed to Eugénie that the day had made a bound from morning to 
afternoon. All was ready—Jacques and his bundle; his mother too was ready 
to go with him; only Bobot was left behind. 

The men were all to be marched to the nearest railway station, their des- 
tination being Orleans; but Jacques had got his mother to promise she would 
leave him before he fairly started. 

* What use,” he said, ‘to stand and be pushed aside in a crowd, and yet 
not to be able perhaps to see me?” 

Eugénie cannot thwart his slightest wish. They are close to Trochu now, 
and Jacques stops. 

‘**Good-by, my mother!” He takes her in his arms, almost lifting her off 
the ground, and she feels the sobs he cannot keep back now. 

**God bless you, my Jacques!” and it is over. He hurries away so fast 
that when he turns back ¢o kiss his hand the small bent figure seems far off as 


it stands gazing after him. 


If. 


It is a hot afternoon in the hot August of 1870. The voiture which runs 
three times a week between the town of D and the village of O—— has 


been ready to start for an hour; but as no passengers have appeared, the said 


voiture—a cross between ‘an old-fashioned diligence and a wooden omnibus—is 
disinclined to start empty. ‘The horses stamp and shake their rope harness; 
the driver stands just within the entrance of the Hotel de ’Univers smoking his 
pipe; while the conducteur chats and smiles with Mlle. Sophie, the fille de boutique 
at the confectioner’s in the street over the way. The street itself is narrow 
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and the houses are high; there is therefore shadow in it, but this shadow brings 
out the glare of the little place yet more strongly. For though the Hotel de 
Univers is the smallest inn in D——, it has a place of its own and the voiture 
stands therein. 

The driver stands in shadow, but he feels for his horses; the poor animals’ 
tails are tied up with scarlet, and they can only stamp when the flies give a 
sharper bite than usual; the last stamp has been so vigorous that it has nearly 
upset the voiture. 

*‘ Diable!""—the driver takes his pipe out of his mouth—* it cannot well be 
hotter, and it is not yet mid-day.” . 

The place is a triangle; the shady street is at its apex, and at each of the 
other angles is an opening, both leading away into the country and both with 
houses only on one side. Down the steepest of these two roads comes a moving 
object towards the place. It is hard to say at first what it is; it may be a man 
or a woman; or it may be asmall cow. It is dark, and if it moves on two legs 
it is bent double, it seems to roll forward like a ball. 

“ Diable! ” the driver says again. It is perhaps a favorite expression, or it 
may be he is too hot to seek another. 

“ Joseph!” The conducteur nods to Mile. Sophie, and comes forward at the 
summons of his chief, for the driver is also the proprietor of the voiture. ‘* Look 
out, vagabond that thou art, and tell me what this is that comes along the 
road from Merly.” 

“That ”—Joseph gasps as he comes into the blaze of sunshine, and wipes 
“that isanold woman. Hast thou 





his big brown face with a red handkerchief 
then never seen one before, my friend? ” 

The driver looks sulky; he puts his broad hand up to screen his eyes and 
takes a long look at the strangely moving object. 

“* Ma foi, it is then a woman who has the nature of a crab; she walks with 
one side only.” 

‘When does this voiture start for O——?” says a voice. 

The driver starts and takes off his straw hat to an unmistakable English- 
man; he has spoken those few words with very little accent, it is true, but then 
there is no mistaking the English aspect of his face, his figure, and the bag- 
gage which a gamin is wheeling up in a barrow from the shady street oppo- 
Site. 

‘Immediately, M’sieur—at the service of M’sieur.” Here the driver pulls 
off his hat again. 

The Englishman is a pleasant-looking man about thirty years old, with a 
massive and yet high forehead, a severe straight nose, and earnest deep-set 
blue eyes; it does not signify about the shape of the mouth when one wears 
such a long tawny beard as this Mr. Martin does. For his name is Martin— 
Martin on his pormanteau, Martin on his writing-box, and Martin on another 
clamped box so heavy that it surely holds either books or plate. 

He stands and sees his baggage disposed of with quiet determination; he 
does not worry or fidget but he checks the reckless handling of the gamin and 
the leisurely dawdling of the conducteur. 

The driver meantime gives a last look to his horses, and then before he 
mounts his high perch he glances up the road to see what has become of the 
old woman. Behold her! very red in face—as much face as can be seen under 
a yellow kerchief—panting and gasping for breath, but with a cheery smile of 
gladness round her parted lips, curtsying close beside him. 
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“What is it then, my mother?” 

It is as the driver has said; the old woman moves her right side nearer to 
him, and draws the other side after it with an effort. 

“Ah! ca, M’sieur. Oh, how my back aches! You go to O——, is it not 
so?” 

‘But yes, my mother, the letters are painted Jarge enough.” He points to 
the inscription in flaming scarlet letters on the black body of the voiture. 

* Msieur, I am the mother of Jacques, our Jacques—who has been badly 
wounded in the last battle. What do I know? there has been perhaps another 
battle since. Ihave travelled for four days, M’sieur, from ‘Trochu, for I have 
no money to spend on voitwres; but I have this, M’sieur, if it will pay for my 
journey to O——.” 
head. 

‘One frane for the intérieur, a franc and a half for the coupé, ma mére.” 
Ifere he pauses and looks at the bent mother of Jacques; she looks up at him. 


She holds up a half-frane piece. The driver scratches his 


Her face is still red. The blaze on it has been scorched thereon by miles of toil 
along the barren highroad. She cannot turn pale. She does not cry or sob, 
but a sudden droop spreads over the whole countenance; the cheery life that 
lay sparkling in those dark old eyes has departed. 

The Englishman listens attentively. Being a man, he listens to the end. 

** But, my good mother,” says the driver, “ you may not think it, to look at 
me, but I, too, have a son fighting those accursed Prussians, and for my son’s 
sake you shall ride part of the way to O——.” 

He opens the door of the intériewr. ** Cocher,” the Englishman touches him 
on the shoulder, ‘I take the coupe for myself, and this good woman can travel 
with me. I prefer her company.” 

This in answer to « shrug of deprecation from the driver. 

The conducteur opens the door of the coupé. The Englishman takes off his 
hat to the curtsying old woman, and waits while she takes her place. Then 
he gets in; the driver mounts the box. The conducteur waves his hand toward 
the shop-window of Mile. Sophie. The voiture lurches, creaks, and with much 
noise of rattling over the round stones of the place, and an occasional crack of 
the driver’s whip mingling with his sharp adjurations to his horses, the vehicle 
moves off along the second of the two country roads. 

“Has your son been long in the army?” The Englishman has settled him- 
self comfortably in his corner, and there is plenty of room for the mother of 
Jacques to follow his example, but she sits on the edge of the cushioned seat as 
if she were unused to luxuries. It may be that her heart is too full to be able 
to think of comfort, or aught relating to self. 

She turns round and looks at her questioner; her eyes glisten while she 
speaks: * But no, M’sieur; he is my youngest, and he has said—my Jacques did 
—that he will never leave his mother. But what will you? he was all I had to 
give, and when this war came it was not likely he would be passed over. He 
is « fine boy, M’sieur, is my Jacques; ah, and so were the others.” She sighed 
and broke off abruptly. 

“Have you other children?” There is a patient sweetness in the wrinkled 
face, such a mingling of sorrow and hope in the glistening dark eyes, that the 
Englishman is stirred out of his usual indifference to fellow travellers. 

‘IT am the mother of five, M’sieur, but the others were much, much older 
than Jacques. ‘They were all taken for soldiers. Two of them died at Ma- 
genta and twoin Aigeria. They were only boys, M’sieur, and now my Jacques, 


tov, is wounded.” 
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“And you are on your way to nurse him? Have you come from a long 


distance? ” 
‘*From Trochu, M’sieur. It is some miles from Bordeaux. If I could have 





gone by the railroad it would not have taken so long. As it is, I have been 
four days.” 

“But you cannot have walked all that immense distance; and you are lame, 
too!” 
‘‘ Pardon, M’sieur, but I have walked the most of it except when I have 
Consider, M’sieur—how else could I get to 


gone a little way in a charrette. 
see here, M’sieur.” She unfas- 


Jacques? I have a little money, it is true 
tens the handkerchief which is tied over her cap and shows the end of the 
stocking head-gear knotted below the tassel. ‘ But I carry that to my Jacques. 
He cannot walk, the poor boy, and T must take him home with me to Trochu 
as soon as he can leave the ambulance. And, M’sieur, with the pardon of 
M’sieur, Iam not lame. My feet are sore and blistered, and’ a stone has got 
into my sabot and’ has cut my left foot. It is for that reason, M’sieur, that I 
am so glad to find a voiture which goes to O——. I shall tell Jacques of the 
bounty of M’sieur, and we will both pray for him, and that he may not be 





wounded in battle.” 

The Englishman is silent. He thinks of the intense heat of these last four 
days, and of the sandy, flinty roads that lie between O—— and Trochu, for he 
is a traveller; and then he looks at the frail, bent form beside him, so spare and 
fleshless, and yet with such small bones that they scarcely show under the 
wrinkled skin. 

“But I suppose Jacques would have come to you as soon as he was strong 
enovgh?” 

The withered lips are pressed tightly together, but they quiver neverthe- 
less. She keeps her eyes steadfastly fixed on the Englishman. 

“Tt may be that he will never be strong; that is in the hands of the good 
God; but he will be happier for the sight of his mother. Ah, M’sieur, you do 
not know the loving heart of my Jacques.” 

She turned her face away abruptly, and then came a little choking sob. It 
was not as if she were ashamed of her sorrow, but she would not obtrude it on 
her companion. He left her in peace. He thought if she cried herself to sleep 
it would do her good; and she did sleep peacefully. 

Just at two o'clock the voiture halted. It had halted before, but not with so 
violent a jerk. The old woman started, awoke, and the Englishman, who had 
dozed off for a few minutes, yawned and shook himself. The conducteur came 
to the dvor of the coupé. 

* We are near O——, M’sieur. Where does Monsieur wish to be set down?” 

“At the hospital.” 

‘Bien, M’sieur!” 

In a few minutes they were rolling again along the high road. 

“When you get to the hospital how shall you find your son?” The Eng- 
lishman had been in similar scenes, and he foresaw that a crowd of wounded 
and dying men lay at O-—. 

“Pardon, M’sieur, but I have the number of my Jacques. He is number 
seven, And also I have the chaplain’s letter. Iam to ask for M’sieur Saxe, 
the chaplain, and he will conduct me to my Jacques.” 

Again her eyes glisten with that wonderful blending of hope and sorrow. 
Hitherto their way has lain across open country, unscathed as yet by the tread 
of war; only the untilled fields and the absence of crops speak of the universal 
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desolation that broods over France. But close to O—— everything changes; 
blackened houses in ruins, others riddled with balls, and windowiess, are to 
be seen on «all sides as the voiture draws up within a short distance of the am- 
bulance. The Englishman helps his companion out of the voiiwre very care- 
fully. 
‘My visit here,” he says, “is to Dr. L , the head of the medical staff. 
If I can be of any assistance to you, you will find me at his quarters.” 
The glistening eyes twinkle, but it is an effort to hold back the tears which 
run freely over her withered, scorched cheeks. 
‘*M’sieur,” she says in a quavering voice, “I cannot thank you enough, 
but if you will come to see my Jacques we will thank you together.” 
The Englishman is going to answer her, but his hand is grasped suddenly by 
some one who has come out of the ambulance. 
“Ma foi, Martin, I did not look for you so soon; are you really come to 
help us?” 
“Tam come to do what I can. I have no medical skill, but I am a tolera- 
ble nurse. But, L , this good woman has a son badly wounded; she is anx- 


” 


ious to see him.” Then in a lower voice he told the story of her weary jour- 
ney and of her letter from the chaplain. Monsieur L answered at once, 
but he spoke to the old woman instead of to his friend. 

‘* Madame, your son is in excellent hands. Monsieur Saxe is as good a 
doctor as he is a priest. I will take you to him at once.” 

She made a deep curtsy, and once more hope returned to her dark eyes. 
There was an indescribable expression of thankful resignation in her face, and 
in the thin brown hands which she folded one over the other as she followed 
the doctor to the entrance of the long, low building. Dr. L—— spoke to a 
woman dressed like a Sister and pointed to the mother of Jacques. The Sis- 
ter shook her head. 

«Pere Saxe is not to be seen just now,’ 
boy who died last night.” 

«Then you will wait till he returns,” said Dr. L . Come, Martin, I 


5 


she said; “he is burying a poor 


will take you round at once.” 

There had been a rapidity, a keenness of decision in the dark-eyed doctor 
which had imposed silence on his companions. Mr. Martin nods at the old 
woman and follows into the ambulance. The Sister stands looking at the 
mother of Jacques. She has a broad, good-natured face, and looks pitifully at 
the weary woman. 

‘* Madame, is it far to the cemetery?” 

The Sister’s eyes open widely. ‘On the contrary, it is too near; but you 
will not see our good father any sooner for seeking him there. Will you not 
be glad to rest till Monsieur Saxe comes in? You are surely very weary; I will 
take you where you can repose yourself.” 

“I thank you, Madame, but I too would like to pray for the soul of the 
poor boy who died last night. Madame, I have lost four boys in battles, and it 
may be that good souls have also prayed at their lonely graves.” 

‘Bien, my mother, as you will.” The Sister points out the way to the 
cemetery, and then hastens back to her duties. 


But the mother of Jacques finds that she has more power in intention than 


in execution. While she sat resting on the cushion of the voiture and won- 
dering at its softness, her back and her legs have stiffened; she can scarcely 
move along the way the Sister pointed out. A desolate way enough, with 
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ruined cottages on each side, till they give place to what has been a stone 
fence scattered in heaps beside the road. ‘There is no living sight or sound 
except a crowd of gnats which trumpet forth a joy song at the approach of a 
victim. ‘They buzz about her head, they settle on her face and hands, but she 
does not notice them. Another murmur, lower than that of the gnats, has 
reached her, and she turns in on the right between the heaps of gray stones. 
This has been a field once, but the grass has been trodden away. ‘There are 
already several earth mounds rising about its brown surface. A priest and his 
attendants stand beside an open grave, and near are several men who have 
already lowered the body. The service is nearly ended. The priest takes the 
aspersory from his assistant, walks round the grave and sprinkles the coflin 
for the last time, and then he chants the versicles while the assistants make the 
responses. Then all kneel while the priest offers the last prayer, and the 
mother of Jacques, spite of her stiffness, kneels reverently with the rest and 
prays earnestly that the departed one ‘ may be associated with the choirs of 
angels.” The church has been destroyed by the Prussians, so the De Profundis 
is said at the grave itself. The priest and assistants depart. The bystanders 
have noticed the deep reverence and earnestness of the stranger’s prayers, and 
two of them, as they go back along the road, speak of it to one another. 

“She is a parent or some friend, but it is strange she was not there at the 
beginning.” 

His companion turns round and sees the old woman following them. Le pere 
Saxe is some way on ahead, but she will not venture to address herself to him 
until he has put off his surplice. 

‘*Ma mére,” says one of the men kindly, “is it any one belonging to you 
that we have been laying there?” 

**But no. I thank you, my friend, for your kind thought. I am a stranger 
just arrived from Trochu, and I thought I would pray for the departed one, 
that is all. Au revoir, my good friend.” 

She nodded and fell into the rear. Her poor stiff knees trembled, but still 
the gladness was in her eyes. Soon, very soon now, she should reach the hos- 
pital and be with her Jacques. 

“They can nurse him better than I can,” she says, dragging one weary foot 
after its fellow, and panting in the treeless road, ‘but my Jacques will love 
dearly to see me. He loves his mother and tries to comfort her, does my 


Jacques.” 


Mr. Martin stands at the door as she goes in. She makes him a deep curt- 
sy. 


** How ill he looks—and yet he has not had nearly so long a journey as I 
have. Ah, it is as the good curé says, the back is always made for the bur- 
den.” 

Mr. Martin had come out to breathe the air and refresh his mind from the 
terrible sights and suffering he had been witnessing—suffering which only in- 
sensibility could alleviate, which only death could cure. He shuddered as he 
leaned against the open doorway, in thinking of the mere physical pain that 
was being endured over almost the whole of France. ‘And this is not all; 
there is mental agony still greater in the desolate homes, widowed mothers, 
and their little ones. That poor creature now”—he smiled as she curtsied— 
**how will she find her son? Perhaps suffering the tortures of those poor fel- 
lows I have just left; perhaps more mercifully dying, and yet how hard for her 
to have taken that long, devoted journey just to see him die!” 
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Meanwhile the old woman waited patiently in the small boarded space 
which served as entrance. Presently the man who had spoken to her on the 
reud came close up to where she stood. 

‘*Well, my mother,” he said, ‘‘ what are you looking for? ” 

«Pardon, but I have a letter here from Monsieur the Chaplain, and he tells 
me to ask for him and he will take me to the person I am come to see.” 

“In good time, my mother; then you will do well to come with me. I am 
going to find the father himself.” 

He opened a door in the wooden partition and held it while she passed into 
the hospital. ‘The patients lay on straw on one side of the long, narrow shed, 
some with coverlets over them, but the greater number had tossed these off 4u 
their feverish movements. Bandaged legs and arms and heads were every- 
where; and in some, where there was no apparent injury, the expression of 


agony was terrible. The mother of Jacques was full of the thought of her son, 


but she could not pass unmoved by this line of haggard sufferers. 

**Poor man! poor boy!’ -.e murmured; and once or twice she bent down 
and strove to place the coverlei over a sufferer who had thrown it off in his 
restless struggles. 

Her conductor opened a door at the end, and she found herself in the open 
air again, facing another of the long, low sheds. 

Dr. L. stood here. He was speaking eagerly to a priest. He only wore his 
ecassoeck now, but the old woman recognized Pere Saxe. Her conductor stood 
waiting, but Dr. L. had heard their approach and he looked up quickly. 

** But yes, father,” he said to the priest, ‘‘ here is a good woman who came 
from O—— this morning. You have charge of her son, it seems. Will you 
take her to him?” 

Her heart throbbed fast. Till now her quiet faith had kept her calm, but 
the nearness of coming joy was harder to bear in patience than the long sus- 
pense had been. Ptre Saxe looked very kindly at her. ‘I have already seen 
you this morning.” 

She curtsied, but her knees trembled. 

‘*Can you tell me your son’s number? I fear we have but few names in 
this ward.” 

He opens the door. The ward is lighter and more cheerful-looking than 
that through which she has passed. There are fewer patients, and their beds 
look more comfortable. The bed nearest the door is empty. 

* Will you tell me the number?” repeats the priest. 

‘*Number seven, at your service, M’sieur.” 

The sister is at the further end of the room, and Dr. L. has gone on to look 
at her patients. She comes up quickly to Pere Saxe while the old woman 
sperks; then she, too, speaks and looks to the other end of the room. 

** Follow me,” says Monsieur Saxe. 

The mother of Jacques gives a straining, wistful look at every face as she 
passes, but she sees no one like her handsome boy. ‘The men who lie here are 
all bearded, and look as if they had served in many campaigns, though their 
faces are so pale and bloodless. Pere Saxe halts before a bed and looks round 
for her, but she does not hurry forward as he expects. It is a youth, it is true, 
who lies there, but it is not her son. She shakes her head. 

* This is not, then, number seven?” the priest says to the sister. 

* No, my father, this is number seventeen; number seven .” Tne sister 


does not end her sentence in words. The cheerful smile fades from her broad 
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face and leaves a look of sad sympathy as she glances on the empty bed next 
the doorway. Pere Saxe looks sad too, but he hoped to save the mother of 
Jacques from thus suddenly learning the truth. 

“Come with me, my good mother,” he says, and he leads the way out of 
the ward. 

The mother of Jacques does not speak. She looks from the face of the sis- 
ter to that of the priest, and she learns all that they are mercifully trying to 
withhold from her. She does not cry out or sink down under the shock. Very 
quietly she follows the priest till he reaches the foot of the empty bed, and there 
She clasps her withered hands over her face, but there is no 
Only the Pere, as he stands pityingly beside her, sees 
He bends down and 


she kneels down. 
sobbing burst of grief. 
tears trickle through the worn and trembling fingers. 
whispers : 

‘He was so good, your Jacques! and you prayed for him this morning. His 
last wish was that you should know where he lay, and God in his mercy guided 


you Himself thither.” 


He holds his crucifix to her and she kisses it reverently, and then he offers 


up a prayer for the departed spirit of her son. 


The voiture stands waiting to go back to D—— next morning. 
no other passengers except the mother of Jacques. 


There are 
Mr. Martin has come to 


see her off, and he shakes her hand heartily as he places her in the voiture. 
‘Yours has been a weary sorrow, my friend, but you have borne it like a 


heroine.” 


The old eyes glisten even yet as she looks at him. 
My Jacques”—here the tears run over— 
He would never be helped or waited on. 


trouble might have been worse. 
““was always so strong, so manly! 


‘**Monsieur, my 


Ile did all for me, and if he had lived he must have been, the Pere says, a 


poor, helpless cripple, and the good God has spared him this torment. 


Ah, 


Monsieur, if it had not been for you I should perhaps not have been at his bu- 


risa. 


Monsieur, when I pray for benefactors, I shall pray for you.” 


KATHERINE S. MACQUOID. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Y ITH rose and orange scents this 
place was laden. 


The summer air was quivering thick 
with birds. 
In these cool garden-walks I met the maiden 
W hose beauty robs her praisers’ tongues 
of words. 


A crimson rose was in her hand. She 
held it 
Close to my lips,—in truth a flower 
divine. 
But 1 looked in her eyes, and scarcely 
smelled it, 
But took the flower and hand in both 
of mine. 


These are the shades where, arm in arm, 
for hours 
We wa!ked,—brief threbbing hours of 
pain and bliss : 
Here drank love’s bitter sweet, deep hid 
in flowers ; 
Here gave and took our last despairing 
kiss. 


And where is she, the fair light-footed 
comer ? 
I pace these lonely garden-walks in vain. 
O long lost joy! O Rose of love and 
summer ! 
That day ye bloomed will never come 
again ! 
C. P. Cranca. 





HISTORIC LOVERS. 


|S ype trees Tom asks: ‘Oh, what was love made for, if *tis not the 
ah same through joy and through sorrow, through glory and shame?” and, 
as I conceive, the proper answer is: It was made tobe written about. Plainly, 
the purpose of love, if anything have a purpose, is less sentimental than philo- 
logic. Take love out of literature and conversation, and what a hortus siccus 
we should have in print and speech! Love, or what is called such, is in the 
concrete extremely tiresome often; but love in the abstract has a perennial in- 
terest. This would seem to show that love, like home, beauty, satisfaction, 
happiness, and the rest, is purely an ideal, and that because it is ideal the heart 
ever listens to its song. Every woman is supposed to have been in love, as 
the phrase is, at least once, and every man many times. Still, all women and 
most men read the old, old stories of love, love, love, with hardly a variation, 
us if the tale were told for the first time and held the lost secret of their lives. 
If we had all experienced love as we are inclined to fancy we have, would not 
these ever-recurring histories of romantic passion wax tedious to our ears, and 
pall upon us as repeated experiences are apt to do ? But we are so constituted 
with our longing after the unattainable, that we strain our senses to catch the 
faintest echo of love, and scan each passing face to find the miracle which still 
refuses to be wrought. 

So much is love an ideal, that lovers become ideal also when removed from 
us by space or time; for we always regard the lovers we may meet and talk 
with any day as lacking something the imagination demands, whatever their 
fineness, intensity, or devotion. Love is so essentially poetic, that it communi- 
cates at least a part of its quality to whatever it touches or is associated with. 
To know that this man and that woman are lovers, provided the partition of 


personal unacquaintance is between them and ourselves, is to lift them above 


the domain of common wants and prosaic necessities. Very much more is this 
true when other nations and other ages furnish us the record of burning affec- 
tions or sentimental attachments between the sexes. It is almost impossible 
for us to conceive that Ovid might have been troubled to obtain money to buy 
presents for Corinna, or that Lesbia might have wept for a new gown in which 
to welcome her impassioned Horace. We never think of Antony’s temples 
throbbing with pain from the previous night’s debauch when his head rested 
on the bosom of Cleopatra, and seldom picture Camoéns’s poverty and misfor- 
tune when we remember his lifelong devotion to the memory of Catarina. 

It is singular, among the countless distinguished lovers whose attachments 
have become historic, that so few are sufliciently embalmed in the memory to 
serve for reference or illustration. Poor Rachel and Jacob, Cleopatra and 
Cresar, Juliet and Romeo, have been forced for generations to do sentimental 
duty for their kind by the orthodox, the classical, and the romantic, when such 
divine lunatics grow on every bush that skirts the roadway of time. To draw 
from their semi-oblivion some of the illustrious lovers of the past, not less 
than to correct certain popular errors respecting them, is the object of the 
present paper. 

Unlike the courts of gallantry held in the reign of Louis XIIT., I believe 
that love may exist between husband and wife, though the rashness with which 
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wedlock is often embraced may make its boasted joys bitterly satirical. Not 
a few of the famous lovers have been married, as Juliet and Romeo, Héloise 
and Abélard, Francoise d’Aubigné and Louis XIV.; and more of them would 
have been had not circumstances prevented. Marriage, as we use it, seems to 
have become a conventional term—something legal rather than spiritual, in 
which the love of law more than the law of love predominates. Properly 
speaking, no man can be a husband who has not been and is not still a lover; 
and yet husbands are numberless who do not deem it necessary to practise the 
thinnest hypocrisy of affection. Frequently they who are least wedded are most 
wedded, and they who have called themselves husband and wife year after 
year remain but aliens and foes. 

Jacob, the last of the Hebrew patriarchs, is one of the first lovers, in 
point of time, to whom we are introduced. Judged by a modern standard, 
his conduet in the ordinary affairs of life was far from blameless. It was 
not quite fraternal in him to buy his elder brother’s birthright for a mess 
of pottage, when poor Esau was starving; nor was it altogether filial to ob- 
tain by fraud from his aged and blind father the blessing of the first-born. 
His loyalty and devotion to Rachel, however, compensate for many defects, 
and we cannot withhold our sentimental admiration from the lover who served 
twenty years to obtain the wife of his choice and a comfortable independence. 
After serving seven years for his true mistress, and then having her sistér Leah 
put off upon him by a trick, it is as creditable as it is singular that he should 
have had the amiability and patience to repeat his service for the possession of 
Rachel. In these days Jacob would have acted very differently, I fear. He 
would have regarded his first seven years as entirely lost; would have quar- 
relled with Leah, even procuring a divorce if necessary, and, angry with the 
whole Laban family, would have left Rachel, so far as he was concerned, to 
pine in single blessedness. Masculine constancy must have sadly deteriorated 
since that good old time; men now will hardly tarry seven weeks for any one 
wife when so many other wives may be had. Taking pattern by Jacob, ye 
unstable lovers, learn to labor and to wait! 

The love of Aspasia and Pericles was a communion of mind and spirit as 
well as an interchange of heart. It was one of those lofty friendships between 
man and woman which so seldom exist, but which represent love at its best 
and highest. 

I have often thought if a strong, fine, self-contained man, finding in another 
man a sincere and sympathetic friend, could change him to a woman, that 
their relation would be perfect marriage. 

Pericles, thé greatest orator of his time (Aristophanes says he produced on 
the people the effect that thunder and lightning produce on the atmosphere), 
is reputed to have been taught by his majestic mistress the art of eloquence, by 
which he afterward saved her from banishment—moving even the stern Dicas- 
tery to tears. In all his ambitions and aspirations, in his triumphs and adver- 
sities, Aspasia was his counsellor and helpmate: to her he owed, as much as to 
himself, his greatness while living and his glory after death. A nobler pair 
than they do not adorn the pages of history, and their fame and being are so 
interwoven that they are considered more a duality than distinct individuals. 

It is remarkable how time softens the conventional moralities. Athens set 
up a hypocritic howl when the true leader of the Greeks, as Thucydides styles 
him, put away his wife to espouse Aspasia; and yet to-day the name of the 
wife is forgotten, and the name of the mistress stands for the highest beauty 
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and genius in woman. It seems somewhat unromantic that Aspasia, after the 
death of her noble lord, should have taken for her second husband Lysicles, a 
cattle-dealer; but then it must be remembered, such was her intellectual power 
and generous influence, that she made him one of the most eminent citizens of 
Athens. 

The loves of Cleopatra have been said and sung for ages. They are consid- 
ered as numerous as her garments—at least one for every day of the month— 


and yet, so far as known, she had but two lovers. Her husbands, who were also 


her brothers, Ptolemy XII. and Necteros, are not to be regarded. She es- 
poused the former when they were both minors, in order to inherit the king- 
dom left them jointly by her father, and subsequently became the nominal wife 
of the latter, a child of seven years, merely to give weight to her sovereignty, 
and to satisfy her subjects. When Julius Cesar, after the assassination of Pom- 
pey, entered Alexandria, and sent for Cleopatra, every one knows how she 
caused herself to be wrapped in a roll of tapestry and carried upon the shoul- 
ders of Apollodorus into the presence of the master whom she was to make her 
slave. So precious a bundle of goods (and evils) was never borne before. 
When she rolled out in her nude beauty and sinuous grace, temptation person- 
ified, fragrant with fascination, she conquered the world’s conqueror with a 
glance—with a gesture made him her own. She strangled his giant ambition 
with Her soft-twining arms, and narrowed his radiant future to the compass of 
her caress. Her cause became his; her happiness his only thought. Nothing 
could arouse him from his infatuation, not even the imminent peril of his em- 
pire and his life. Driven at last from the arms of the enchantress, his fleet 
blazing behind him, he swam the bay of Canopus with his sword in his teeth 
and his Commentaries held above his head in his left hand, maintained himself 
on the island of Pharos until assistance came, returned and retook Alexandria, 
and proclaimed as Egypt's Queen the queen of his heart. 

Caius Julius seems to have been remarkably susceptible to alliteration 
judging by the fact that his three wives were named Cossvtia, Cornelia, Cal- 
phurnia, his mistress Cleopatra, and he himself determined to be Cesar. It was 
hardly kind or marital in him, after going back to Rome, to dwell with his 
lovely leman under the very eye of his neglected wife. But so much eulogy 
has been exhausted in behalf of Cleopatra’s charms, that, looking as we do at 
the past through the atmosphere of poetry, Calphurnia seems commonplace 
enough, and we find it difficult to censure his disloyalty as it deserves. The 
bewitching Egyptian was always faithful to her lover—he must have been as 
attractive to her as she to him, since he was so interesting to her sex that he 
was said to be the husband of all the women in Rome—and when he departed 
for his last campaign in Spain she returned to her kingdom and never saw him 
more. 

Cleopatra’s reign was comparatively peaceful during the convulsions which 
followed the assassination of Caesar, and she was some years older when Mark 
Antony summoned her to Tarsus to render an account of her dealings with 
Brutus and Cassius. With that clear insight which ever distinguished her, she 
knew that the man who had entered Ephesus in the guise of Bacchus would re- 
cognize in her the Venus he had vainly sought. We are all aware how she 
was rowed up the Cydnus ina golden galley with silver oars, amid the flutter 
of silken sails and the sound of dulcet instruments, and at once usurped Octa- 
via’s place. The wife of the eccentric triumvir is said to have been more beau- 
tiful than his paramour; but she could not have had that indefinable grace, 
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that irresistible magnetism, and that exquisite voice which sounded, says Plu- 
tarch, like the sweetest of instruments. 

Cleopatra’s race, by the by, has been strangely misunderstood. She is fre- 
quently mentioned as if of the straight-haired, copper-colored Coptic race, 
when she must have been of Hellenic origin, with Grecian form and Grecian 
features. 

For seven years Cleopatra and Antony lived a life of revel and luxury, the 
sybaritic soldier returning from his unfortunate but brilliant campaigns in Ar- 
menia and Parthia to bask again in her seductive smiles, after one of the most 
extraordinary and successful retreats ever made by man. There was some- 
thing kindred in their natures; the voluptuous hero was as Oriental as she in 
taste and temperament, and it was fit that they should sit together on golden 
thrones in the character of Osiris and Isis, feasting to the full on the nectar and 
ambrosia of the gods. 

The Roman veterans muttered against all this effeminacy and dalliance; 
were so disgusted with seeing their gifted leader dispensing provinces to Per- 
sian satraps and Egyptian eunuchs, that they grew openly seditious. Octavius, 
taking advantage of their discontent, incited the West against the East, and in 
the decisive battle of Actium obtained supreme power, and established himself 
as the imperial Augustus. That Cleopatra deserted her lover just before the 
engagement is well known; but there is no proof that she betrayed him, as 
has been so often asserted, and is so generally believed. It has even been de- 
clared that she sold Antony and herself to the victor; and yet it is known that 
she died despairing of clemency from him who had conquered. All was lost 
to the defeated triumvir but love; and when he heard that she had perished for 
whom he had thrown the world away, he fell by his own hand. Cleepatra 
still survived—it is said that she had purposely deceived him by a report of her 
death—and, after much vacillation, colltrition, and inconsistency, she opened 
the gates of the future with a lethal asp, and from the splendors of a royal 
banquet invaded the presence of the gods. It was like her supremely woman- 
ly nature to hide the tiny serpent amid flowers, and it was like her regal spirit 
to destroy herself rather than be led captive to the proud city where she had 
once lived as the worshipped mistress of the foremost man of all the world. 

Cleopatra could not have failed to love Czsar; and she was beyond all 
question devotedly attached to Antony. The one had been some time dead be- 
fore she met the other; and the woman who loves but two men during her life 
cannot well be considered a model of inconstancy. Egypt's sumptuous Queen 
has always seemed to me, her surroundings considered, an exemplar of senti- 
mental stability; and, though she may not seem such to others, all must admit 
that she has been painted, personally as well as morally, much darker than she 
deserves, 

When I first entered Pére la Chaise, the first tomb I sought for was that of 
Heloise and Abélard. I had some trouble in finding it, and made inquiry of 
several women of the ouvricr class, who were chatting in the cemetery. One 
of them immediately volunteered to direct me, and by her aid I soon stood be- 
side the final resting-place of the renowned lovers. I offered my guide a 
(douceur for her kindness; but she peremptorily refused it. Such an experience 
is so unusual in Paris that I knew the exception was made, not in my favor 
but in behalf of sentiment. A French woman, even of the humblest sort, can- 
not afford to take pay for directing any one to a shrine of the affections. 

Icloise and Abélard are counted as patterns of steadfast devotion under the 

38 
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most adverse circumstances. Of the many who make emotional pilgrimages 
to their grave, and hang immortelles thereon, few remember or even suspect 
how thoroughly false, selfish, and mean was the pupil of William of Cham- 
peaux, who has come down to us as a lofty type of fidelity, generosity, and 
disinterested love. Michelet thinks that to Abélard Héloise owes her fame; 
but the truth is that he is remembered through her nobleness and self-sacrifice. 
Two natures could hardly be in greater contrast than theirs. She was all that 
is sweet and tender and beautiful in woman; and he whatever is vain and 
egotistic and ignoble in man. To call him a lover is to intensify irony and ex- 
haust satire. 

Abélard was born in Brittany in the eleventh century, of a noble family, 
Bérenger—a name he subsequently changed, after the manner so common with 
his countrymen. He was trained for a career of arms; but his father having 
a taste for literature, the youth imbibed it, and resolved to become learned. 
Dialectics were then in vogue; and in these he soon became proficient, as he 
had a natural aptitude for them. Ever stimulated by a passion for notoriety, 
he went from province to province challenging controversy, and at the age of 
twenty journeyed to Paris in the hope of finding there the proper field and op- 
portunity for the display of what he conceived to be his commanding genius. 

William of Champeaux was then in the height of his renown as a master 
of disprtation, and students from all the principal cities of Europe, among © 
whom Abélard enrolled himself, attended his celebrated lectures. The young 
Breton attracted attention, and gained admiration at once by beauty of person, 
grace of manner, extraordinary memory, and fluency of speech. The master 
felt such pride in his pupil that ere long he came to regard him as his successor. 
William showered kindnesses and favors upon the clever student, who, by way 
of grateful return, anxiously awaited an opportunity to defeat with his own 
weapons the instructor of whose strength and weakness he had made a careful 
study. What was watched for came; the pupil took the teacher at disadvan- 
tage, provoked him to discussion before all the students, and, by alternately 
harassing him and confusing him, prospered in his purpose. 

Abélard’s contemptible conduct caused of necessity a rupture, which seemed 
for a while to contribute to his success. He established soon after a school of 
philosophy at Melun, which achieved so much reputation for itself and its 
founder that he removed it to Corbeil that he might be nearer Paris, and have 
a better prospect of annoying his old master. So intent was he on the latter 
object that over-application to study impaired his health, and compelled him to 
retire to the country. Two years later, invigorated by rest and fresh air, he 
returned to Paris, and, invading the new school of Saint Victor, which his 
former instructor had in the mean time set up, he again attacked the old man 
with such audacity and dexterity that he a second time subdued William, and 
obliged him to retract the opinions he had advanced. This victory achieved 
new distinction for the young philosopher, and positive extinction for the old. 
Abélard’s school was widely acknowledged as preéminent, and his vanity and 
ambition were for the time satisfied. 

At this period, when his fame was above that of any dialectician in France, 
when his verses were sung in the streets and his praises repeated in cloisters, 
when men envied and women worshipped his person or his name in every city 
of Europe, he was attracted to Héloise by the most sensual and selfish motives, 
Having seen her and been fired by her beauty, he deliberately resolved to 
ruin her, as he himself has the hardihood to confess in one of his still-preserved 
letters. 
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The innocent, romantic, and passionate girl was living with her uncle Ful- 
bert, and to him the fascinating dialectician made a proposal (this is his own 
story) through some of his friends, that he should be received as an inmate of 
Fulbert’s house, very near the philosopher’s school, that he might more thor- 
oughly devute himself to the instruction of the niece, whose appetite for learn- 
ing was unappeasable. Knowing Fulbert to be niggardly, he offered to teach 
the lovely girl on whatever terms her relative might name. The avaricious 
uncle accepted the proposal with so much alacrity, that the eloquent libertine 
expressed his astonishment that so gentle a lamb should be intrusted to a hun- 
gry wolf like himself. Abélard’s confessions of the certainty and satisfaction 
he felt in his ability to accomplish his pupil’s ruin are too coarse and brutal for 
repetition in Latin, much more for translation in this age of finical phraseology. 

The licentious logician, though he was then forty and Héloise barely seven- 
teen, was not nearly so good a scholar as she, already thoroughly proficient in 
Latin, and well grounded in Hebrew and Greek. All he could teach her was 
dialectics, and these, very naturally under the circumstance, occupied their 
attention less than tender speeches and still tenderer caresses. Although 
prudence as well as honor should have bound the lover to keep his liai- 
son secret, the fact that he had written amorous verses to his mistress in- 
duced him to show them to his admirers in the city, both to advertise what he 
conceived to be his cleverness in rhyme and his noble triumph over the affec- 
tions and virtue of his ingenuous charge. His songs, publishing the poor girl’s 
shame, were soon bandied about the streets, and all Paris became the confi- 
dante of his intrigue. Even the blind and sordid uncle at last became ac- 
quainted with the perfidy of the man he had so fully trusted, and the latter 
was expelled from his house. The lovers still had clandestine meetings, how- 
ever, and Héloise, finding that her condition could no longer be concealed, fled 
to Brittany by the contrivance and aid of Abélard, and under the roof of his 
sister gave birth to a son. 

When Fulbert heard of this he threatened such dire revenge on the betrayer 
of his niece that the latter went to him a craven hypocrite; implored pardon on 
his knees; pleaded nature and passion in his defence; confessed his treachery ; 
and offered to marry the young mother if the marriage were kept secret, aver- 
ring that its publication would stand in the way of his ecclesiastical advance- 
ment. This supreme egotism and selfishness of the man is visible everywhere 
throughout his disgraceful career. Fulbert was softened, and consented to the 
private union; but Héloise, with characteristic self-denial and magnanimous 
devotion to her lover, refused to accept the sacrifice. She would not, she de- 
clared, deprive the world of so rare a genius, destined to instruct and elevate 
mankind. He could not dedicate himself to learning and philosophy while 
fettered by family ties and household distractions. It was better and nobler 
for her to sacrifice herself to him. She would still be his mistress; and the 
more she surrendered in his behalf, the more she would merit from his love. 
Years after, she wrote those passionate and wildly romantic sentences which 
Pope paraphrased in the familiar lines— 

Not Cesar’s empress would I deign to prove, 
But make me mistress to the man I love. 

If yet there be another name more free, 

More dear than mistress, make me that to thee. 

Abélard would have been delighted to take advantage of H¢loise’s sacrifice, 
but, a poltroon at heart, he dreaded the wrath of her uncle. She finally con- 
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sented with a flood of tears, and the marriage was privately performed, but 
afterwards divulged by Fulbert and his servants, in spite of their solemn oath 
of secrecy. Ever anxious to protect her treacherous husband, Héloise stoutly 
denied the marriage, causing great scandal and resulting in her uncle driving 
her with curses from his roof. Abélard consigned her to the nunnery at Ar- 
genteuil, where she adopted the garments and habits of a recluse without tak- 
ing the veil; the author of all her misfortunes still having stolen interviews 
with her. Fulbert suspected the dialectician’s intent to be the immurement 
of his wife in a convent, so as to be free from all obligations to her. Incensed 
almost to madness by his suspicion, he broke into Abélard’s chamber at dead 
of night with a band of accomplices, and inflicted upon the terrified scholastic 
the same horrible mutilation which Atys, in Catullus’s poem, inflicted on him- 
self. Such was the mortification and agony of Abélard that, unfitted for the 
world which he had so much coveted, he became a monk. Even in the cloister, 
the supreme selfishness which governed his entire life was revealed in his com- 
pelling Héloise to renounce what he had renounced. She obeyed him like the 
patient, devoted martyr that she was, and the gates of a nunnery closed for- 
ever on the illustrious woman, whose history was one continuous sacrifice of 
love for the basest and most selfish of lovers. 

Separated from Héloise, Abélard, losing the interest she lent him, sinks into 
deserved insignificance. Something like poetic justice seems to have followed 
him. With her, peace and rest departed; the remainder of his life was almost 
entirely occupied with quarrels—quarrels with the monks, quarrels with the 
theologians. He was condemned to retract his doctrines publicly; was de- 
nounced and persecuted as a heretic, and after founding the convent of Para- 


clete, which the poets have made immortal, and of which Héloise was the first 
abbess, he died a broken and wretched man at the age of sixty-three. De Ré- 
musat says, in his flamboyant biography: ‘‘ Abélard lived in anguish. and died in 
humiliation; but he achieved glory—and was loved.” Yes, he was loved, 
grandly, divinely loved; and the glory he achieved is, that for the love he gained 
he gave to her who loved him corroding sorrow, black ingratitude, and a piti- 


less fate. 

In the church of San Domenico in Bologna, one of the most interesting 
cities of Italy, I remember the tomb of King Enzio, and in the Palazzo del Po- 
desta the great hall named after him, in which he is reputed to have been kept 
so long a prisoner. For twenty-three years the King of Sardinia was held 
within those walls after his capture by the Bolognese at the battle of Fossalta, 
in 1249, and died there at last. It is a singular illustration of the barbarity of 
she middle ages that the haughty Republic rejected all the overtures of his nat- 
ural father, the Emperor Frederic IT., to obtain his freedom, and that offered 
threats and ransoms were alike of no avail. Nothing can be drearier than a 
life-long imprisonment; and yet the dreariness of his confinement was relieved 
by literature and by love. He employed most of his time in poetical composi- 
tions, some of which are very creditable; and the good gods, who had not 
wholly abandoned him sent to him in his loneliness and weariness a beautiful 
blessing in the person of Lucia Vendagoli. This fair damsel, who had heard 
much of his accomplishments and valor, fell in love with him without seeing 
him, after he had been brought a prisoner to the city in which she resided. 
His misfortunes so idealized and sanctified him, that she determined at all haz- 
ards to comfort him in his distress. After repeated efforts and repeated fail- 
ures to gain admittance to the palace, she succeeded, with a woman's wit, and 
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in an excellent disguise, in obtaining an interview. He was all and more than 
her imagination had represented, and that she should have gone to him under 
the circumstances was as natural as that the iron should go to the magnet. 
She sought by every means, dear as his presence was to her, to effect his es- 
cape, and when that was impossible she rested in the assurance of his love and 
in the strength of her own. For years she masqueraded so cleverly that the 
time between her visits was seldom long, reckoned by the almanac, but ages 
reckoned by their hearts; and so in each other’s all-sufficient company they 
snatched the golden fruit of happiness from the darkly-bending boughs of fate. 
Love-lorn Lucia! she could not have been tortured, as so many women are, by 
deubt of her lover's loyalty, and the impassioned pair had the satisfaction, if 
tlhe records of the time be true, of creating the foundation of the family of Ben- 
tivoglio, who for generations were illustrious and sovereign in Bologna. 

The continued wars of the Guelphs and Ghibellines gave birth, and in Bo- 
logna, too, to a more romantic history than that just related. I do not know 
why the touching tragedy of Imelda Lambertazzi and Bonifazio Gieremei—fully 
as sad and striking as that of Romeo and Juliet—has been so nearly forgotten. 
It had almost escaped my own recollection, until dawdling under the arcades 
and in the palaces and Pinacoteca of the old Etruscan city brought it back. I 
had some curiosity to visit the scene of the catastrophe which fell upon these 
unfortunate lovers, but I was never quite successful in finding it, or rather I 
found it in too many places. Having expressed my desire at the Hotel Brun, 
where for purely nominal reasons it seemed eminently fit I should stay, I was 
soon besieged by a number of valets de place and commissionnaires, whom I very 
rarely eggage, and each and all of them informed me that I should be con- 
ducted to the spot at once. To humor them, and to corroborate my own opin- 
ion of their untrustworthiness, I submitted to their guidance. One valet in- 
sisted that the house in which Imelda had lived was in the Piazza Maggiore; 
another that her home was in the Via Castiglione; a third that it was in the 
Via San Stefano; and still another that Bonifazio met his mistress in the Palaz- 
zo Albergati. Finally I selected a venerable pile in the Borgo della Paglia, 
which might have been and ought to have been the roof under which the fierce 
brothers fell with their daggers upon the luckless cavalier. 

Bologna in the thirteenth century had been afflicted with earthquakes, civil 
wars, floods, famine, and pestilence, when Fra Giovanni di Vincenza began his 
fervid sermons in the city, declaring that these were tokens of an offended God, 
and exhorting the nobles and the people to turn to penitence and peace. His 
earnest appeals moved the Bolognese to put an end for the time to the bloody 
strife which had raged so long between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. An 
Italian millennium seemed to have setin. Prisoners were liberated, debtors 
were reconciled to their creditors, slaves were set free, members of the hostile 
factions sat together in the same councils. Everything looked fair and serene 
for the ancient Felsina, when the flame of a mutual passion kindled the fires of 
discord once more. 

In 1273 the Gieremei were at the head of the Guelphs and the Lamhertazzi 
were the leaders of the Ghibellines. Both families were of ancient ‘ineage, 
powerful, haughty, turbulent, and, exercised the greatest influence over their 
respective factions. Imelda, the daughter of Orlando Lambertazzi, is de- 
scribed as exceedingly beautiful. Her eyes were dark and lustrous, full of soft- 
ness and of fire, and her oval and regular face wore that expression of pensive 
sweetness which Giovanni Salvi and Carlo Dolce so delighted to portray. She 
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loved Bonifazio, the son of Gieremia de’ Gieremei, and he loved her in return. 
It is said that they first met as childrea at the burial of King Enzio, and that 
they conceived a mutual passion which strengthened with their growing years. 
Perhaps the romantic circumstances under which they first saw each other, and 
the memory of the dead King’s attachment to his faithful Lucia, may have done 
much to ignite their juvenile sensibilities. Be that as it may, their fondness 
steadily increased, unknown to their parents, until they thought of nothing but 
their love. Bonifazio, handsome, gallant, and daring, forgot the old family 
feud, and found in his nearest foe his dearest friend. When they had ripened 
into maturity, they frequently met, and with each meeting, as usually happens, 
their prudence diminished. On a certain day Imelda consented to receive her 
lover beneatii her father’s roof, and he went, ardent and unarmed, to the 
longed-for rendezvous. Everything had been arranged that they might be 
alone; her parents were absent, and her attendants had been dismissed for the 
night. But a spy in the service of the Lambertazzi was on the watch, and 
while the intent pair fed on each other’s lips and renewed for the thousandth 
time their amorous vows, the spy stole off and informed Imelda’s brothers, ca- 
rousing at a late banquet near by, of the stolen interview. Heated with wine 
and frantic with wrath, they hurried, cursing their sister’s frailty and the lov- 
er’s perfidy, to the apartment where, but a few moments before, happiness had 
reigned supreme. The young couple heard the noise of their approach, and 
Bonifazio besought Imelda to fly, lest they should be discovered together and 
their intimacy be revealed. She had scarcely quitted the apartment when the 
brothers dashed in, and without a word struck their poisoned poniards into the 
heart of their hereditary enemy. The poor defenceless youth died without a 
groan. His assassins dragged the body to an adjacent courtyard, and throw- 
ing it into a drain concealed it with rubbish, and then, alarmed at what might 
be the consequences of their crime, fled from the city. 

Imelda, from her hiding-place behind some arras, hearing no cry nor strug- 
gle, fondly fancied Bonifazio had either escaped or found, like herself, a refuge 
near at hand. She hurried back to the scene of their dalliance and gently 
called for him whose voice, the sweetest of music to her, was forever hushed. 
The apartment was deserted, but the blood upon the floor told in the silent elo- 
quence of agony the tale she would have rather died than hear. She was too 
terrified to swoon. Her whole vitality was condensed in those few moments. 
She traced the crimson drops until they led her to her lover’s corpse. The 
body was still warm ; the blood still issuing from the ghastly wounds. She had 
heard, only three years before, how Eleanor of England had saved her royal 
spouse, struck down in the Crusaders’ strife, and she sought, like the noble 
Queen, to suck the venom from the fatal stab. She threw herself upon Boni- 
fuzio’s breast and drew therefrom the subtle poison. It helped not him; but it 
infected her, coursed with deadly cunning through ber veins, and while her 
tears, so long restrained, flowed fresh again, and while she ealled in piteous 
tones upon the stiffening clay to burn with life and be her own once more, the 
pulses of her being stopped, her eyes refused to weep, her lips to kiss or moan, 
and on the bosom of her lord she lay as calm, as still as he. 

When Imelda’s feminine attendants, alarmed by her long absence, went to 
seek her, they found her sleeping in eternal sleep upon the lifeless bosom of her 
lord; found that in ker dying moments the poor girl, with the touching tender- 
ness of her sex, had folded about her the arms of him whom she had so wildly 
loved and for whom she had so nobly died. 
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This direful tragedy, the history of which is recorded in the archives of Bo- 
logna, very naturally broke the truce between the Lambertazzi and the Giere- 
mei, though in a humaner age such pathos and such sacrifice might have 
melted ferocity to pity and forgiveness. The rival families leagued themselves 
with the people who had been the enemies of their city, and forced their fellow- 
citizens to become either their allies or their foes. The Lambertazzi formed a 
union with the inhabitants of Faenza and Forli, while the Gieremei gained over 
the Modenese, and as an evidence of their intended expedition against the 
towns of Romagna, they drove a triumphal chariot to the Piazza Maggiore. 
This was regarded as an insult and a challenge to the Lambertazzi, who fell 
upon their enemies with savage fury. Both sides were fully equipped for bat- 
tle, and for forty days and forty nights, in and around the public square, within 
and without the fortified palaces of the chiefs, the contest raged with intensest 
fierceness. Bologna literally ran with blood, and at last the friends of the mur- 
dered Bonifazio gained possession of the stronghold of the Lambertazzi. Vic- 
tory was abused even beyond the barbarous limit of the medieval times. The 
Gieremei drove from the city every member of the Ghibelline party, and drove 
them too with fire and sword. They struck their foemen down wherever 
found, pillaged their houses, and in many instances reduced them to ashes or 
razed them tothe ground. Thus the hideous holocaust of hate went on as if 
in mockery of the devoted love which, by the cruellest of antitheses, had re- 
aroused the smouldering flame. 

Among the very few men who in ancient or modern times have been un- 
waveringly true to one love, a love hardly enjoyed, and on which the shadow 
of death has fallen, stands out in honorable relief the name of Luis de Camoéns, 
the greatest of the Portuguese poets. Luis, who inherited from his nautical 
father a passion for the sea, and for adventure generally, began his studies in 
his fourteenth year at the University of Coimbra. He completed his collegiate 
course with shining success, and entered upon life with rich promise of an ex- 
alted future. Returning to Lisbon, where he was born, he fell in love with a 
lady of the court, Catarina de Atayada, and this attachment, which lasted to 
his latest breath, seems to have been the source of all his woes. Catarina's 
family, which was far superior to his own, sternly opposed his suit, and the 
King himself, John III., is believed to have been the poet’s rival. Monarchs 
and nobles did very much as they liked in the sixteenth century, and the future 
bard was banished from the capital by the royal mandate. Young Camoéns 
was not weak enough to surrender his heart without an exchange. Catarina 
approved and fully reciprocated his passion, and all her thoughts followed his 
enforced exile. She made every effert to soften the King’s heart, but her tear- 
ful pleadings only strengthened his resolution. Her lover’s absence was like 
the shutting out of air and sunshine, like the removal of the viands on which 
her being fed. She became a social recluse; the shadow of the separation 
darkened and blighted her life; her constant and futile longing begat a mental 
marasmus, and ere long she died, in sombre sooth, of a broken heart. 

In despair at her loss, Camoéns joined an expedition then fitting out against 
Morocco, and exposed his life most recklessly, hoping to find on every field a 
soldier's grave. In his twenty-eighth year he returned to Lisbon, where he 
had expected to obtain a position at court. Disappointed, he set sail for Goa, 
where, having become a moody and gloomy man, he offended the authorities 
by a satirical poem, causing his banishment to Macao in Portugal. There he 
received an appointment from the government, the small salary of which barely 
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enabled him to live with the strictest economy. Adversity and poverty, so 
often the nurses of genius, were such to him. The discoveries of Portugal in 
the East, the battles with the Moors, and the intellectual activity ef the age, 
turned into song the poet’s passionate unrest, and produced the great epic, the 
** Lusiad.” I have visited the grotto in Macao in which he completed his cele- 
ebrated work, and it is regarded by tourists as one of the most interesting 
localities in the province of Estremadura. Not long after, he was allowed to 
return to Goa, but misfortune accompanied him everywhere. On his voyage 
to the capital of the Portugese dominions in the East, he lost by shipwreck the 
little property he had, and was on his arrival imprisoned for debt, and kept in 
éaptivity for several years. 

Released at last, and disgusted with the place where he had known nothing 
but disaster, he went back to Lisbon, only to experience penury in its most 
pinching form. The new King, Sebastian, in the grand generosity of his heart, 
granted the prince of the national poets a pension equivalent to what in our 
currency would be a little less than twenty-five dollars a year, and even this 
contemptible pittance was soon withdrawn. Poor Camvéns would have starved 
to death but for a faithful servant, Antonio, who begged alms for him at 
night, and nursed him during the day with a zeal and tenderness which the 
loving spirit of Catarina might have inspired. He was afterward removed to 
a public hospital, where he expired, wretched, deserted, and despairing—no, 
not despairing, for he murmured “ Catarina” with his latest breath. 

Looking at his tomb in Lisbon, I have thought how once, beyond the reach 
of human sympathy and worldly fame, his countrymen awoke the welkin with 
his praise. They called him the Portuguese Apollo, Camoéns the Great; erected 
a monument to his memory; struck medals in his honor; rejoiced that on so 
rare a genius they could bestow the name of countryman and brother. They 
forgot, in their glorification, that Camoéns was a countryman they had perse- 
cuted, and a brother they had starved. As has so frequently happened before 
and since, his appreciation came too late. He recked not of it. After his 
thorny life he rested on the roses of peace; and if his prayers were answered, 
he was at home forever with Catarina. 

Time and tradition, as we see, make all lovers lovely. Poetry belongs to 
the past and to the future; for in the present imagination breathes with pain. 
Many loves of to-day, prosaic enough now, will be haloed by the coming years, 
and hearts whose beatings we have heard will be embalmed in the keeping of 
the grave. Love runs through all history, written and unwritten, like grains 
of gold through common earth. It is purer and higher and truer to-day than 
when Jacob toiled for Rachel; when Pericles pleaded for Aspasia; when Cesar 
forgot Calphurnia for Cleopatra; when Abélard betrayed Héloise; when Enzio 
was comforted by Lucia in captivity ; when Bonifazio was slain for Imelda; when 
Lope de Vega drowned the memory of Filis in war’s alarm; when Camoéns 
expired with Catarina’s name upon his lips; when Sydney wooed Stella with 
melodious song; when Albert sought Agnes beyond the tomb. In this age of 
scoffing and skepticism, with which we strive to hide the tenderness and sym- 
pathy we are proud to have but ashamed to show, we spell in our private 
spiritual orthography the words wisdom and worth, happiness and hereafter, 
with the real and ideal letters, LO V E. 

Junius Henrt BROWNE. 





THE ARABS AT HOME, 


HE Arab is a clean-limbed thoroughbred. His flesh is dry and hard; his 

skin smooth as a well-nurtured woman's. His tendency is to form hard, 

solid muscle, in contradistinction to cellular tissue or fat. Tough, muscular, 

enduring, especially in the legs. Keen-sighted and quick of action. Fleet of 

foot—a wingless Mercury. He is the athlete of the light weights—slight, sym- 

metrical, a man-Diana. His features have the delicacy of a woman's; his feet 
and hands as well. 

, He would be too slight for the searching blasts of the North and its pene- 
trating damp. He was made for the land of the sun and the sand, the same « 
the camel. He basks on the white, dazzling molecules, under vertical rays, 
like a lizard. It rarely rains in his favored climate, but when it does he is 
forlorn. His antithetic man dwells between land and water on the northwest- 
ern coast of Europe, where it is soaked by the damp-breathing, foggy Gulf 
Stream—the pudgy, loose-fleshed Netherlander, on whose moist skin a finger- 
mark can be made as on a damp pane of glass. There is the difference be- 
tween them of duckand chicken. One is the wet man; the other is the dry man. 

The Arab is an artist without knowing it. He is draped like a Roman of 
the Decadence, albeit in seedy finery. There is combination of the useful and 
sesthetic in his garments, which is more than can be said of the Frank with all 
his civilization. Hence, to one of these children of the East, the most singular 
spectacle that stalks the earth is a man in European garb crowned with a silk 
hat. The ugly shape, hard lines, sombre color, and, above all, impossible 
head-gear, comprise to him a problem which shall forever remain unsolved. 

The blood-red tarboosh swathed in white turban challenges the sun and art 
“Keep the head warm and feet cool,” is the Oriental proverb. They know 
how to play with and enjoy the sun, but also how to parry him, for the sun is a 
friend who bears watching. The turban may occasionally be removed, but 
the tarboosh is a fixture. The turban belongs especially to the man of the 
town; he of the country, the Bedawee, replaces it with a kerchief of Damascus 
silk roped about his temples and fulling in fringed folds over his shoulders. 

The Arab dandy puts his mind to the arrangement of his turban, as his Eu- 
ropean fellow does to tying his cravat. The kerchief-covered swell of the sand, 
the nomad or Bedawee, devotes a like attention to the outside of his head, and 
of the two is the more artistically accoutred. A bare Arab head is so rare that 
a traveller may pass a week in Syria or Palestine without seeing one. The 
turban is several yards long, and is the most elaborate part of the twilet. It is 
untouched when the Arab goes into his holy places, but he religiously shuffles 
off his shoes, and in celebrated mosques, like those of Omar and Mecca, crawls 
on his hands and knees. Thus, to show reverence, the Frank bares his head 
and the Arab his feet—a question of endings. 

The red, pointed shoe, full nether garment, fringed jacket, and great sash, 
are in harmony with the genre; but what completes it is the bernous or man- 
tle, which to western eyes is a more crowning glory than the head-gear. The 
wearers swing and handle it with an ostentatious grace. It may be holed and 
threadbare, and it will be worn as if embroidered with gold and precious 
stones. That of the rich is usually white with embroidery; that of the poor 
barred with broad black stripes on white. 
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The discord in the general harmony of his costume is the excess of war im- 
plements—often a couple of pistols, a sabre and dagger, all thrust into his sash, 


and a gun or spear on his shoulder. He loves these things as a woman does 
diamonds, and his savings are lodged in them. ‘The next object of ambition is 
a horse. Not to be happy in the possession of all is to fly in the face of heaven 
and the Prophet. 

Countries have national maladies. Switzerland has goitre, Belgium and 
Holland have rheumatism, America has dyspepsia, Turkey has ophthalmia. 
Excepting this, the race is healthy. The disease is infectious, and is generally 
communicated by flies. The eyes of children in sleep are often seen fringed 
with flies, which the mother will not chase away through fear of the Evil Eye. 
There is a deeply-rooted superstition that this ogre is averse to seeing these in- 
sects driven from the face. Simply washing with water would prevent infec- 
tion, but it may not be done. 

While on the hills of Judea I induced a couple of ophthalmic boys to sub- 
mit to having their eyes washed with a preparation which I had ordered. This 
created a hubbub among their parents, and they never returned. An English 
physician, who had lived many years in the country, was questioned on the 
subject. Seeing this philanthropic field before him on his arrival, he entered 
on the work of extirpating the disease with an enthusiasm which belongs to 
young natures, but soon recognized the futility of his efforts. Superstition and 
ignorance were too mighty. He was once called to prescribe for an old Arab 
effendi, who had three wives in the vigor of life. He ordered a hot bath of 
thirty minutes, instructing the women to take him out only at the expiration 
of that time. ‘Toward the close of the day he received a hurried summons to 
call again. He went, and found the old Arab parboiled and dead. The Eng- 
lishman, with an expletive more forcible than elegant, cried out that they had 
cooked him. They could not understand this culinary language. 

*Confound it, you’ve killed him!” thundered the Briton, whereupon they 
fell to twirling their eezars over their heads in sign of lamentation. 

*“O medicine man, we kept our lord thirty minutes in the water according 
to thy commands, and behold he is dead. He begged us with loud cries to be 
taken out, but we adhered to thy orders, O medicine man! Woe unto us, our 
camel is dead! He is no longer our lord; he belongs to the tomb. His cake 
is risen, and he will never eat it. The light of our house has gone out; the 
master has gone on a long journey. Woe, woe unto us, his weeping widows! 
There is but one God and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

The fellahin are the lowest class—the peasants, who cultivate the strips of 
ralley between rocky hills and sell their products in the market-place, consist- 
ing of pomegranates, cauliflower, and the like. In the streets of Jerusalem, 
the watermelons are usually hawked about with nasal cries, such as the follow- 
ing: ‘Solace for the weary—O watermelons! Balm for the afflicted—O water- 
melons! Heart's delight—O watermelons!” Figs are cried in the same way. 
The woman of the fellahin wears but one garment on her body, which reaches 
to the middle of the calf; blue, and of a texture similar to that of which the 
blouse is made in France. Her eezar is black, worn loosely on her head, fall- 
ing over her shoulders. Under this light gown the contour of her figure is 
plainly observable in every movement she makes. She is unveiled, and her 
forehead is usually punctured with a few marks of India ink, as beauty spots; 
her hands also. The man is not so lightly and cheaply clad as the woman. 
She is a servant—a creature of convenience; the man is lord and master in 
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fact. She cooks, tills the ground, carries water in goat-skin from the well, 
while her lord lies on his back on their patch, blinking his ophthalmic eyes in 
utter laziness. A gulf lies between him who wears a beard and a smooth- 
faced woman. The sexes keep distinctly apart, and wooing is never seen. He 
is hard upon her in word and act, and yet, with a woman’s aifectionate and 
yielding nature, she loves the hulking creature. Except the goat-skin of water 
thrown across her back, all her burdens are borne on her head, which probably 
adds to her erect carriage. Her movements are exceedingly free and graceful, 
especially in walking. These attributes are confined to the women of the fella- 
hin. ‘Those of the classes above them are as awkward as these are graceful, 
owing to absence of exercise and the voluminous drapery in which they are 
swathed. Besides, it is the fashion to be heavy and listless in movement. In 
Palestine all Arab women of Mohammedan faith veil their faces, except the 
peasant women. In Bethlehem, the greater portion have been Christianized, 
they do not veil and are noted for their comeliness. 

The woman of the fellahin follows her deceased husband to the grave openly, 
with loud cries of lamentation. The wailing of the Jews at the old temple 
wall is gentle puling in comparison. She who belongs to a higher class than 
the peasant—in short, she who veils—follows the remains of her husband from 
afar, and does not approach the grave while they are being interred, nor do 
any of the women. Nor do they go near when it is oné of their own sex, of 
no matter what kindred. They eye the proceeding seated at a distance, and 
when it is over and the men have retired they approach the spot and linger 
the day through. 

Beyond the walls of Jerusalem to the north and west is one great cemetery, 
and here on Friday, whieh is the Mohammedan Sunday, these waddling women 
sit in circles around the tombs of their departed friends, drinking lemonade and 
smoking the chibougue or the nargileh. A gilded lily is planted at the head 
of the grave if the death is recent. Old blind priests are suffered to sit near 
and sing the virtues of the defunct, which is nearly always the same thing— 
“The light of our house has gone out; our camel is dead,” et cetera. The 
approach of any other man is the signal for veiling the face, while the breast is 
left exposed. A Christian, if he understands the language, as he passes near 
them may hear himself reviled as ‘an eater of hog-flesh, bibber of wine, in- 
fidel dog.” 

The Arab is destitute of the musical faculty. His nasal meanderings have 
no discoverable tune in them. The professional musician beats the tom-tom 
and picks the strings of an embryo banjo. To him, the language of the violin 
and the flute is Sanscrit. I onee aecompanied the Pasha on an excursion to 
Bethlehem, some six miles off, when we were preceded by the pashalic band— 
two beaters of the tom-tom and two twangers of the possible banjo; and the 
Pasha serenely smiled upon me as if he were doing the honors with a Strauss 
orchestra. This excursion was the event of the time. The British Consul rode 
on one side of the chief magistrate, and myself on the other. Fifty bashi- 
bazouks or lancers rode in front and behind, with much clatter of sabres and 
stirrups. Midway between the place of the Birth and that of the Death on the 
plain of Rephaim, a repast was ordered in front of a Greek convent. A line 
of monks with hands crossed on the breast prayed His Excellency to honor 
their abode by entering; but he would not, as they had not paid enough back- 
shish ; so they spread carpets and pillows outside, which His Excellency deigned 
to sit upon, and which he also invited us to do as if they were his own. Louder 
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sounds from the tom-tom and the incipient banjo ushered in the fantasia er 
keph. Several lancers in seedy finery vied in feats of horsemanship. They 
dashed and swooped around in the traditional style, and one of them, amidst 
applause, succeeded in pieking up a lance from the ground as he clung to his 
horse. Then there was mock-battle, whose preliminaries were of great mo- 
ment—jangling of spears, rattling of old flint-locks, and swooping around like 
a hawk before closing on the enemy. In closing there was much shouting, 
throwing up of mantles, and ostentatious dodging to elude the blows of adver- 
saries; the tom-tom and the banjo en herbe adding to the confusion. 

The majority of the places of authority are held by the Turks, who enjoy 
the highest social positfon. The Turk kicks the Arab, who passes it to the Jew, 
where it stops; for the child of Israel has no one to kiek. 

The Arab does not possess the pluck of the American or Eurcpean, especially 
when confronted with either. In the absence of weapons, his system of fight- 
ing is to choke, which he does with his hands in an adroit manner. An Eng- 
lish workman of a belligerent turn, who had been some time in the country, 
said he never would show his back to four of them, as he did not find much 
difficulty in disposing of that number. On being questioned as to his method, 
he said he never allowed them to get near enough to ehoke, but struck them 
at arm’s length on the nose; when they saw the flow of blood which this 
brought they had enough, thinking themselves grievously wounded. He ad- 
mitted, however, that if one of them got hold of his neck, the chances would 
be against him. ‘ 

An American going up the Nile one morning, was so mueh annoyed at the 
continuous wrangling of his crew that he ran on deck, threw one overboard, 
and soundly flogged two others. An English boat pulled alongside to learn 
the cause of the disturbance. The American’s explanation was that he had 
only been administering a little discipline to his crew. This disciplinarian 
also signalized his visit to Jerusalem by kicking down a flight of steps two 
muleteers who had certainly given him much provocation in falsehood and de- 
ception, and such a thing as resistance never seemed to enter their heads, 

There are angry threats and menacing hands, but few blows. What, how- 
ever, a foreigner often takes for a quarrel is simply an amiable discussion, such 
is their vivacity. 

The Arab is sober in food and drink. He is an eater of olives, large, rich, 
purple-tinged. With a couple of handfuls of olives, some bread, and a bit of 
goats’ cheese, he usually makes his early repast. But the staff of life for him 
is rice—each grain, thoroughly cooked, remaining separate and rolling in the 
platter like small shot. A little olive oil and a few nut-kernels mixed with the 
rice make of it the national dish—pilaf. It is served in the principal towns 
with some degree of civilization, but among the Bedaween the manner of eat- 
ing itremains primitive. I once partook of it on the banks of the Jordan, with 
a sheik and four of his tribe. The hand-washing was a preliminary in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Prophet. A little water was poured over the 
hands, and they were quickly dried in the bernous. It was not done for clean- 
liness, but the fulfilment of a religious obligation. 

A wooden platter containing the pilaf was placed on the ground, around 
which we seated ourselves in Turkish fashion. There was nothing else, not 
even water. Each put his right hand into the dish on the side next to him, 
and dexterously made a little ball of rice, which he squeezed dry and swallowed 
with a certain decorum. Each kept within the limits of the little hole thus 
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made, but as the repast drew near its end the barriers were destroyed, and I 
found my hand in disagreeable proximity to the unclean ones of my neig‘abors. 
This feast of pilaf took place within a stone’s throw of the spot where Christ is 
believed to have been baptized. 

Among the people, meat is not eaten more than once or twice a week, 
when it is prepared in a baked stew. Bread is baked in flat cakes an inch 
thick, and is reasonably sweet and wholesome—much superior hygienically, for 
instance, to the professional baker’s bread in America. The meat is generally 
mutton, and tastes as if there had been indiscretions between the sheep and the 
goats. 

The Arab is a dry eater. His coffee is not taken at his repasts; he sips it 
in tiny cups as a luxury. Those who do not make # noise with their lips in 
partaking of it, are considered ill-bred; hence Franks are often called pigs. 
When visits are made, from the highest to the lowest, coffee is invariably 
offered, with the chibouque or the nargileh. A salutation is made on receiving 
whatever is offered, and after using or partaking. The full salutation consists 
of three touches with the right hand, of the breast, mouth, and forehead, sup- 
posed to mean that the guest loves his host from the heart, praises him from 
the mouth, and admires him with his reason. 

In the rank and file they do not go beyond tobacco and coffee in the way of 
luxury. In the upper classes, when visits are made, besides these, are offered 


- 


a fig-paste called ra-hat-la-coom, liqueurs, figs, and jellies. 

I dined with the Pasha, in company with the British Consul. This was an 
innovation, and gave rise to much gossip among the faithful followers of the 
Prophet. He not only had us to dine with him, but gave us wine—which was 
unparalleled in the history of the pashalic. He belonged to the so-called re- 


formed school, or Young Turkey, which affects the European. Save the tar- 
boosh, he was habited in a black costume of a clerical cut. His Excellency 
imposed on himself and attendants a pleasing fiction in reference to the cham- 
pagne. It was called for and served as gaseous lemonade. The food placed 
on the table, the servants retired. There was meat, but the central dish was 
pilaf, from which the Pasha helped himself direct to his mouth. Asa good 
diplomat, the Briton imitated; and not wishing to be. impolite or prejudiced, 
I followed. Her Majesty’s representative would doubtless have plunged his 
hand in the dish had the host set the example. The Pasha spoke somewhat of 
himself, and was not blind to his own merits. He was a patriot who had done 
much for his country and especially his pashalic, and, under wine-expansion, 
communicated to me the fact that his ambition would not be satisfied until he 
reached a certain exalted station which he named. He showed me the engrav- 
ing of a woman ballet-dancer, as an amateur of art would have exhibited a 
Raphael. He had received decorations from Russia and France; he would 
like much to have one from America. The Englishman affected surprise that 
the Cross of Columbia and the Order of the Sovereign People did not exist. 
The Pasha had once heard of Washington, when he was at Stamboul. 

Many of the Sultan’s subjects believe he rules the affairs of the world, and 
that he places the rulers over the different peoples, or that it is done only with 
his permission. 

Turkish justice is peculiar. A man was condemned to be hung in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. He was placed on a horse, with rope around his neck at- 
tached to the limb of a tree. The Pasha demanded twenty thousand piastres 
as his pardon-price—$800. The man was a fellah andthe sum was great. His 
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humble kindred did not possess it, but they drove up their sheep and goats as a 
substitute for the money. The condemned was kept in his strange position 
under the tree for several hours, the Pasha insisting on the cash; and as it could 
not be procured, the unfortunate was finally swung off. This was before the 
representative of Young Turkey came into power. He, with that spirit of lib- 
erality which characterized him, would doubtless have accepted the sheep and 
goats. 

In the administration of justice, plaintiff and defendant are generally both 
mulected; hence Arabs have a wholesome fear of the courts. <A lager-bier 
saloon in the Bowery is an orderly assembly compared to a Turkish hall of jus- 
tice. Not one at a time, but half a dozen together, is the order of speech. 

Once in two or three years the Sultan instructs the Pasha to draft soldiers 
for the army. This is considered ti: asha’s most profitable privilege. If a 
thousand men are required, he drafts two or three times that number, and al- 
lows those to go free who pay for it—the thousand being generally without 
means. During and after the drafting there is animation throughout the coun- 
try; much going to and fro between the town and surrounding villages; anxiety 
in the faces of fellahs, and weeping of their women. Often the poor fellah 
brings up in vain his lone sheep or goat as the price of freedom. He hasa 
horror of the army, and makes extraordinary efforts to keep out of it, running 
to all the kindred of his tribe in quest of money or cattle. Occasionally an eye 
is put out or a finger cut off, to escape the requisition. 

In the almost unknown country east of the Jordan, the draft is not enforced. 
There, the wilder and more warlike Bedaween defy the Pasha and his eight 
hundred or thousand soldiers with their ki-ma-kum. Nor had it been enforced 
in the southern country about Petra until Young Turkey took the reigns of 
government. He headed the movement in person, and returned to the holy 
city crowned with laurels, his admirers proclaiming him another Mehemet Ali. 

The Arab is given to exaggeration and falsehood. This is perhaps more or 
less a question of climate. Northern peoples, like Dutch, Norwegians, and 
others, are noted for their truthfulness, while those of the south, like Grecks 
and Neapolitans, are as remarkable for their lack of it. Those of southern 
climates are poetic, imaginative, impulsive, and these qualities impel them to 
exaggeration; from this the step to falsehood is only too easy. In this there 
is an illustration of the doctrine of compensation. He of the cold climate is dull 
and heavy with truthfulness, and he of the warm is full of fire and poetry with 
untrustworthiness. Whether this theory be correct or not in general, it applies 
to the Arab in particular. He is impractical in his views of life, and still 
dreams of the splendors of Aladdin. He is always hoping to become suddenly 
rich and powerful in some miraculous way, and failures and disappointments 
do not change him. Mohammed appealed strongly to this sentiment in the foun- 
dation of his religion, with his magnificent paradise and beautiful houris. The 
Arab who has faithfully followed the precepts of the Koran, is to live in the 
land beyond the tomb in the midst of forty of these lovely creatures, in splen- 
did idleness, with pilaf, nargilehs, and pedigreed horses, a discrétion. These 
are wonderful incentives to the imagination of the Oriental, and none knew it 
better than the sagacious prophet. 

The Arab prays five times a day. The hours of prayer are called by the 
professional criers, moasein, from the tops of minarets erected for the pur- 
pose. When the time comes, he throws his mantle on the ground wherever 
he may be, kneels upon it facing Mecca, enters absorbingly upon his devotions, 
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and bows his head at intervals to the earth. Thus he is rigorous in the per- 
formance of religious obligations, but will lie and cheat when an opportunity 
offers. 

Vain and boastful, he is full of the great things he has done and is ready to 
do, and when the hour of trial arrives is found wanting. Carried away by the 
eloquence of his own talk, he seems for the time to believe in the exploits 
which he invents and his own bravery. Demosthenes by his fiery words blew 
himself up to a white heat of fancied courage, which afterwards quickly cooled 
in presence of danger; and this is the case with the Arab. 

Politeness of Arabs is remarkable, even among the lowest. A fellah living 
in a mud-hut in a village will conduct himself with a grace of carriage and 
speech that is surprising. Class distinctions are observed by all. An extreme 
act of politeness for the humbie is to kiss the hand of his superior. The next 
in degree is reaching down the hand toward the ground, as much as to say that 
the gesturer places himself at the feet of the person addressed. Another is to 
put the hand on the top of the’ head, accompanied with a low bow, meaning 
that the posturer is ready to be walked over. These graceful manceuvres—es- 
pecially in ascending the social scale—are accompanied with high-flown com- 
pliments, in which each party endeavors to eclipse the other. Men do not en- 
ter upon business before exchanging a brace or two of these flattering speeches, 
with an inevitable reference to Allah and the Prophet. ‘To neglect to do so 
would be ill-bred and ungodly. Between equals there is kissing on the cheek. 
Expressions of superlative admiration are pronounced, and extraordinary pro- 
fessions of friendship are made at these interviews. 

One of the politest of these Orientals was the sheik of the Mosque of Omar. 
He expressed the hope that my shadow, and the shadow of all Americans, 
would never grow less, and that after death we would all inhabit paradise. I 
asked him how it was possible for us as Christians to have a place in that cov- 
eted realm. He was sure the Prophet would make an exception in the case of 
such a sweet and lovely people as the Americans—inshullah. Naturally he 
made like speeches to persons of other nationalities. 

If in hiring a horse or camel the owner is asked the charge therefor, he gen- 
erally puts his hand on his head and says that all his horses and camels are at 
the disposal of the asker, without price; the honor of serving such a gentleman 
is ample compensation for him. If the animal is taken with no more definite 
understanding than this, the hirer is made to pay an exorbitant charge. Those 
who understand Arab nature pin them down with written contracts, and even 
then find difficulty in not being swindled. When offers of presents are made, 
they are not to be accepted. This is simply a form of politeness. 

They are easily affected by show. If a consul walks the street unattended 
by dragoman or kavass, his Arab friends make simply a polite salutation of the 
hand to the head; if he is preeeded by a gorgeous kavass thumping his mace 
over the stones, and followed by a dragoman, the same men salute with ex- 
travagant gesture and salaam. A procession of the Pasha, with his fifty bashi- 
bazouks, plunges them into ecstasy. 

There is nothing on wheels in Palestine, not even a wheelbarrow, and the 
kavass is the carriage. He represents official station, and official visits may 
not be made without him. What most resembles a kavass on duty in civilized 
countries is a drum-major—say a French one—at the head of his drummers. 
It is the ambitious dream of Arab gamins to become one day eonsular ka- 
vasses. His wages go to his personal adornment, and he wears strong celors 
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and gold laee. Ile is the swell of the proletariat. On duty he marches into a 
crewd like a hero, and it makes way for him and those whom he precedes. If 
there is individual obstruction, he takes it by the collar and jerks it out of the 
way. He is accounted strong, brave, and handsome, for these qualities are 
considered requisite to his position. There are unusual marks of interest 
among the veiled sex as he passes near them, for he is as well known as the 
Tower of David. If they are housed, the ring of his mace is the signal for the 
flash of their eyes through the latticed windows. He is proudly conscious of 
the sentiment which he inspires, and holds himself accordingly. 

As a rule, the women are svelte and willowy; but the general idea of loveli- 
ness in the gentle sex is fatness, and if there is any tendency in this direction it 
is developed by oleaginous olives, farinaceous pilaf, much sitting, and the ab- 
sence of emotion. A heavy mas» of shaking woman-flesh from Russia was 
pointed out te me by a eouple of effendis as the embodiment of the lovely in 
woman. The graceful symmetry of the Arab woman, to a certain degree, 
comes from her lightness, and when she grows very stout she becomes more 
shapeless than her fat sister in civilized lands. This, however, is probably ow- 
ing in some measure to the absence of the corset. 

Even among the women of the fellahin the lines are graceful and the traits 
delicate. The hands, feet, and ears are small and well formed. If the hands 
were not henna-stained, and the nails were cared for as they are by the women 
of France, they would be faultless. But these handsome attributes yield the 
pas to the eyes. In form, clearness, and expression they are perfect, when not 
marred by the use of kohl, which lends unnatural brilliancy and distends the 
lines. The peculiarity about the peasant woman is that she toils as a man and 
preserves the traits of a born patrician. Among Franks it requires several 
generations—beginning at the lowest class—of wealth and culture to get rid of 
the chrysalid of homeliness, and produce such a living temple as the soul of 
this peasant inhabits. 

There is less vanity in Arab women than in others. There is one prevail- 
ing type, and when that is seen a fair idea is obtained of all. The best place to 
see these women is at Bethlehem, where the majority are Christians, and it is 
not the custom to veil. The general rendezvons is at a well of great antiquity 
on the southern side of the village, which is prettily situated on the summit of 
a hill whose sides are terraced and dotted with fig trees. Here are to be found, 
at almost any hour of the day, a score of women, with goat-skins to be filled for 
sprinkling gardens and house purposes. They tarry long, and gossip as women 
usually do in most lands. There is never a man among them. An Arab 
would consider it beneath his dignity to go near them, and they, doubtless, from 
custom, would not remain if he did. 

These Bethlehemites are aware that they are noted for their comeliness, and 
this knowledge gives to them a certain air of coquetry not common to others. 
Ilence, as they linger at the well, they are not averse to being gazed at bya 
Frank, when they see admiration written in his eyes. They will even exchange 
a pleasant word or two with the bibber of wine and eater of hog-flesh, and gig- 
gle over his responses in pigeon Arabic—for the tongue of the Frank can 
never master the sounds of this language. 

As one looks on this graceful, mirthful group, a sad reflection will thrust 
itself into the mind, which is, that a good bath would help them amazingly. 
This is, alas! the revers de la méduaille. 

ALBERT RHODES. 
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LTHOUGH in search of Indians and supposed to be always prepared to 
encounter them, yet the warning shot of the sentry, followed as it was 
by his cry of “Indians!” could not but produce the greatest excitement in 
camp. Where all had been quiet before—men sleeping and resting after their 
long night march, animals grazing unsuspectingly in the midst of the wagons 
and tents which thickly dotted the Plain here and there—all was now bustle 
if not confusion. Herders and teamsters ran to their animals to conduct them 
inside the limits of camp. The troopers of one platoon of each company hast- 
ened to secure the cavalry horses and provide against a stampede, while 
those of the remaining platoons were rapidly marshalled under arms by their 
troop officers, and advanced in the direction from which the lookout reported 
the enemy to be approaching. 

All this required but a few moments of time. Recovering from the first 
shock of surprise, we endeavored, one and all, to discover the number and pur- 
pose of the foes who had in so unceremonious a manner disturbed our much- 
needed slumbers. 

Daylight had just dawned, but the sun was not yet high enough to render a 
satisfactory view of the country possible. This difficulty was aggravated, too, 
by a dull heavy mist, which hung like a curtain near the horizon. Yet in spite 
of all these obstructions we could clearly perceive, at a distance of perhaps a 
mile, the dim outlines of numerous figures—horsemen evidently—approaching 
our camp, not as if simply on the march, but in battle array. First came a de- 
ployed line of horsemen, followed in rear, as we could plainly see, by a reserve, 
also mounted and moving in compact order. 

It required no practised eye to comprehend that be they who or what they 
might, the parties advancing in this precise and determined manner upon us 
were doing so with hostile purpose, and evidently intended to charge into our 
camp unless defeated in their purpose. No time was to be lost. Dispositions to 
meet the coming attack were rapidly made. To better observe the move- 
ments and determine the strength of the approaching parties, an officer 
ascended the knoll occupied by the lookout. 

We had often heard of the high perfection of some of the Indian tribes in 
military evolutions and discipline, but here we saw evidences which went far 
to convince us that the red man was not far behind his more civilized brother 
in the art of war. Certainly no troops of my command could have advanced a 
skirmish line or moved a reserve more accurately than was done in our pres- 
ence that morning. 

As yet we had no means of determining to what tribe the attacking party 
belonged. We were satisfied they must be either Sioux or Cheyennes, or both; 
in either case we should encounter troublesome foes. But for the heavy mist 
we could have comprehended everything. Soon we began receiving reports 
from the officer who had ascended the lookout. First, there were not more 
than eighty horsemen to be seen. This number we could easily dispose of. 
Next, the attacking parties seemed to have changed their plan; a halt was 
ordered, and two or three horsemen seemed to be advancing to the front as if 
to parley, or reconnoitre our position. Then the skirmishers were suddenly 
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withdrawn and united with the reserve, when the entire party wheeled about 
and began to move off. This was mystifying in the extreme, but a couple of 
young cavalry officers leaped into their saddles and taking a few mounted 
troopers with them dashed after our late enemies, determined to learn more 
about them than they seemed willing we should. 

A brisk gallop soon cleared away the mystery, and furnished another proof of 
the deceptive effects produced by the atmosphere on the Plains. Those who have 
read the preceding article will remember that at the termination of the night 
march which brought us to our present camp, an officer was despatched with one 
troop of cavalry to find the nearest stage station on the overland route, near which 
we knew we must then be. Our camp lay on the Smoky Hillriver. The stage 
route, better known as the “‘ Smoky Hill route,” was known to be but a few miles 
north of us. To determine our exact locality, as we had been marching by com- 
pass over a wild country and in the night-time, and to learn something regarding 
the Indians, this officer was sent out. He was selected for this service because 
of his professed experience on and knowledge of the Plains. He had set out 
from our camp an hour or more before daylight, but losing his bearings had 
marched his command in a semicircle until daylight found him on the side of 
our camp opposite that from which he had departed. The conical Sibley tent 
used in my command, resembling the Indian ledge from which it was taken, 
seen through the peculiar and uncertain morning atmosphere of that region, 
had presented to his eyes and to those of his men the appearance of an Indian 
village. The animals grazing about our camp might well have been taken for 
the ponies of the Indians. Besides, it was well known that large encampments 
of Indians were in the part of the country over which we were marching. 
The bewilderment of this detachment, then, was not surprising considering the 
attending circumstances. Had the officer in command been young and inex- 
perienced, his mishap might have been credited to these causes; but here was 
an officer who had grown gray in the service, familiar with the Plains and with 
Indians, yet so completely misled by appearances as to mistake his camp, 
which he had left but an hour before, for an’ Indian village. 

Few officers laboring under the same impression would have acted so cred- 
itably. He and his men imagined they had discovered the camp of the Indians 
whom we had been pursuing, and although believing their enemies outnum- 
bered them ten to one, yet their zeal and earnestness prompted them, instead 
of sending to their main camp for reinforcements, thereby losing valuable time 
and probable opportunities to effect a surprise, to make a dash at once into the 
village. And it was only the increasing light of day that enabled them to dis- 
cover their mistake and saved us from a charge from our own troopers. This 
little incident will show how necessary experienced professional guides are in 
connection with all military movements on the Plains. It was a long time be- 
fore the officer who had been so unlucky as to lose his way heard the last of 
it from his brother officers. 

The remainder of his mission was completed more successfully. Aided by 
daylight, and moving nearly due north, he soon struck the well-travelled over- 
land route, and from the frightened employés at the nearest station he ob- 
tained intelligence which confirmed our worst fears as to the extent of the In- 
dian outbreak. Stage stations at various points along the route had been at- 
tacked and burned, and the inmates driven off or murdered. All travel across 
the Plains was suspended, and an Indian war with all its barbarities had been 
forced upon the people of the frontier. 
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As soon as the officer ascertaining these facts had returned to camp and 
made his report, the entire command was again put in motion and started in 
the direction of the stage route, with the intention of clearing it of straggling 
bands of Indians, reopening the main line of travel across the Plains, and es- 
tablishing if possible upon the proper tribes the responsibility for the numerous 
outrages recently committed. The stage stations were erected at points along 
the route distant from each other from ten to fifteen miles, and were used sole- 
ly for the shelter and accommodation of the relays of drivers and horses em- 
ployed on the stage route. We found, in passing over the route on our east- 
ward march, that only about every fourth station was occupied, the occupants 
of the other three having congregated there for mutual defence against the In- 
dians, the latter having burned the deserted stations. 

From the employés of the company at various points we learned that for 
the few preceding days the Indians had been crossing the line, going toward 
the north in large bodies. In’ some places we saw the ruins of the burned 
stations, but it was not until we reached Lookout Station, a point about fifteen 
miles west of Fort Hays, that we eame upon the first real evidences of an In- 
dian outbreak. Riding some distance in advance of the command, I reached 
the station only to find it and the adjacent buildings in ashes, the ruins still 
smoking. Near by I discovered the bodies of the three station-keepers, so 
mangled and burned as to be scarcely recognizable as human beings. The In- 
dians had evidently tortured them before putting an end to their sufferings. 
They were scalped and horribly disfigured. Their bodies were badly burned, 
but whether before or after death could not be determined. No arrow, or 
other article of Indian manufacuture, could be found to positively determine what 
particular tribe was the guilty one. The men at other stations had recognized 
some of the Indians passing as belonging to the Sioux and Cheyennes, the 
same we had passed from the village on Pawnee Fork. 

Continuing our march, we reached Fort Hays, from which point I des- 
patched a report to General Hancock, on the Arkansas, furnishing him all the 
information I had gained concerning the outrages and movements of the In- 
dians. As it has been a question of considerable dispute between the respective 
advocates of the Indian peace and war poliay, as to which party committed the 
first overt act of war, the Indians or General Hancock’s command, I quote from 
a letter on the subject written by Major-General Hancock to General Grant, in 
reply to a letter of inquiry from the latter when commanding the armies of the 
United States. General Hancock says: 

‘*When I learned from General Custer, who investigated these matters on 
the spot, that directly after they had abandoned the villages they attacked and 
burned a mail station on the Smoky Hill, killed the white men at it, disem- 
bowelled and burned them, fired into another station, endeavored to gain ad- 
mittance to a third, fired on my expressmen both on the Smoky Hill and on 
their way to Larned, I concluded that this must be war, and therefore deemed 
it my duty to take the first opportunity which presented to resent these hostil- 
ities and outrages, and did so by destroying their villages.” 

The first paragraph of General Hancock’s special field order directing the 
destruction of the Indian village read as follows: 

“TI. As a punishment for the bad faith practised by the Cheyennes and 
Sioux who occupied the Indian village at this place, and as a chastisement for 
murders and depredations committed since the arrival of the command at this 
point, by the people of these tribes, the village recently occupied by them, 
which is now in our hands, will be utterly destroyed.” 
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From these extracts the question raised can be readily settled. This act of 
retribution on the part of General Hancock was the signal for an extensive pen 
and ink war, directed against him and his forces. This was to be expected. 
The pecuniary loss and deprivation of opportunities to speculate in Indian 
commodities, as practised by most Indian agents, were too great to be sub- 
mitted to without a murmur. The Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, and Apaches had 
been united under one agency; the Kiowas and Comanches under another. 
As General Hancock's expedition had reference to all of these tribes, he had 
extended invitations to each of the two agents to accompany him into the In- 
dian country, and be present at all interviews with the representatives of these 
respective tribes, for the purpose, as the invitation states, of showing the In- 
dians “that the officers of the Government are acting in harmony.” 

These agents were both present at General Hancock’s headquarters. Both 
admitted to General Hancock in conversation that Indians had been guilty of 
all the outrages charged against them, but each asserted the innocence of the 
particular tribes under his charge, and endeavored to lay their crimes at the 
door of their neighbors. The agent of the Kiowas and Comanches declared to 
the department commander that “the tribes of his agency had been grossly 
wronged by having been charged with various offences which had undoubtedly 
been committed by the Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, and Apaches, and that these 
tribes deserved severe and summary chastisement for their numerous misdeeds, 
very many of which had been laid at the doors of his innocent tribes.” 

Not to be outdone in the profuse use of fair words, however, the agent of 
the three tribes thus assailed informed General Hancock that his three tribes 
**were peacefully inclined, and rarely committed offences against the laws, but 
that most unfortunately they were charged in many instances with crimes 
which had been perpetrated by other tribes, and that in this respeet they had 
suffered heavily from the Kiowas, who were the most turbulent Indians of the 
Plains, and deserved punishment more than any others.” 

Here was positive evidence from the agents themselves that the Indians 
against whom we were operating were guilty, and deserving of severe pun- 
ishment. The only conflicting portion of the testimony was as to which tribe 
was most guilty. Subsequent events proved, however, that all of the five 
tribes named, as well as the Sioux, had combined for a general war throughout 
the Plains and along our frontier. Such a war had been threatened to our 
post commanders aiong the Arkansas on many occasions during the winter. 
The movement of the Sioux and Cheyennes toward the north indicated that the 
principal theatre of military operations during the summer would be between 
the Smoky Hill and Platte rivers. General Hancock accordingly assembled 
the principal chiefs of the Kiowas and Arrapahoes in council at Fort Dodge, 
hoping to induce them to remain at peace and observe their treaty obligations. 

The most prominent chiefs in council were Satanta, Lone Wolf, and Kick- 
ing Bird of the Kiowas, and Little Raven and Yellow Bear of the Arrapahoes. 
During the council extravagant promises of future good conduct were made by 
these chiefs. So effective and convincing was the oratorical effort of Satanta, 
that at the termination of his address the department commander and staff 
presented him with the uniform coat, sash, and hat of a major-general. In re- 
turn for this compliment Satanta, witliin a few weeks after, attacked the post at 
which the council was held, arrayed in his new uniform. This said chief had 
but recently headed an expedition to the frontier of Texas, where, among other 
murders committed by him and his band, was that known as the ‘ Box massa- 
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cre.” The Box family consisted of the father, mother, and five children, the 
eldest a girl about eighteen, the youngest a babe. The entire family had been 
visiting at a neighbor's house, and were returning home in the evening, little 
dreaming of the terrible fate impending, when Satanta and his warriors dashed 
upon them, surrounded the wagon in which they were driving, and at the first 
fire killed the father and one of the children. The horses were hastily taken 
from the wagon, while the mother was informed by signs that she and her four 
surviving children must accompany their captors. Mounting their prisoners 
upon led horses, of which they had a great number stolen from the settlers, 
the Indians prepared to set out on their return to the village, then located hun- 
dreds of miles north. Before departing from the scene of the massacre, the 
savages scalped the father and child, who had fullen as their first victims. Far 
better would it have been had the remaining members of the family met their 
death in the first attack. From the mother, whom I met when released from 
her captivity, after living as a prisoner in the hands of the Indians for more 
than a year, I gathered the details of the sufferings of herself and children. 

Fearing pursuit by the Texans, and desiring to place as long a distance as 
possible between themselves and their pursuers, they prepared for a night 
march. Mrs. Box and each of the three elder children were placed on sepa- 
rate horses and securely bound. This was to prevent escape in the darkness. 
The mother was at first permitted to carry the youngest child, a babe of a few 
months, in her arms, but the latter, becoming fretful during the tiresome night 
ride, began to cry. The Indians, fearing the sound of its voice might be heard 
by pursuers, snatched it from its mother’s arms and dashed its brains out 
against « tree, then threw the lifeless remains to the ground and continued 
their flight. No halt was made for twenty-four hours, after which the march 
was conducted more deliberately. Each night the mother and three children 
were permitted to occupy one shelter, closely guarded by their watchful ene- 
mies. 

After travelling for several days this war party arrived at the point where 
they rejoined their lodges. They were still a long distance from the main vil- 
lage, which was near the Arkansas. Each night the scalp of the father was 
hung up in the lodge occupied by the mother and children. A long and weary 
march over a wild and desolate country brought tliem to the main village. 
Ilere the captives found that their most serious troubles were to commence. 
In accordance with Indian custom, upon the return of a successful war party, a 
grand assembly of the tribe took place. The prisoners, captured horses, and 
scalps were brought forth, and the usual ceremonies, terminating in a scalp 
dance, followe@. Then the division of the spoils was made. The captives 
were apportioned among the various bands composing the tribe, so that when 
the division was completed the mother fell to the possession of one chief, the 
eldest daughter to that of another, the second, a little girl of probably ten 
years, to another, and the youngest, a child of three years, to a fourth. No two 
members of the family were permitted to remain in the same band, but were 
cach carried to separate villages, distant from each other several days’ march. 
‘This was done partly to prevent escape. 

No pen can describe the painful tortures of mind and body endured by this 
unfortunate family. They remained as captives in the hands of the Indians 
for more than a year, during which time the eldest daughter, a beautiful girl 
just ripening into womanhood, was exposed to a fate infinitely more dreadful 
than death itself. She first fell to one of the principal chiefs, who, after rob- 
bing her of that which was more precious than life, and forcing her to become 
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the victim of his brutal lust, bartered her in return for two horses to another 
chief; he again, after wearying of her, traded her to a chief of a neighboring 
band; and in that way this unfortunate girl was passed from one to another of 
her savage captors, undergoing a life so horribly brutal that, when meeting her 
upon her release from captivity, one could only wonder how a young girl, nur- 
tured in civilization and possessed of the natural refinement and delicacy of 
thought which she exhibited, could have survived such degrading treatment. 

The mother and second daughter fared somewhat better. The youngest, 
however, separated from mother and sisters, and thrown among people totally 
devoid of all kind feeling, spent the time in shedding bitter tears. This so en- 
raged the Indians that, as a punishment as well as preventive, the child was 
seized and the soles of its naked feet exposed to the flames of the lodge fire 
until every portion of the cuticle was burned therefrom. . When I saw this lit- 
tle girl a year afterward, her feet were from this eause still in a painful and 
unhealed condition. These poor captives were reclaimed from their bondage 
through the efforts of officers of the army, and by the payment of a ransom 
amounting to many hundreds of dollars. 

The facts relating to their cruel treatment were obtained by me directly 
from the mother and eldest daughter immediately after their release, which 
occurred a few months prior to the council held with Satanta and other chiefs. 
To prove something of the character of the Cheyennes, one of the principal 
tribes with which we were at war, I will give the following extract from an 
official communication addressed by me to General Hancock prior to the sur- 
render of the little Indian boy of whom mention was made in a former article. 
My recommendation was not deemed practicable, as it had been promised by 
us in treaty stipulation to return the boy unconditionally. 

“ Having learned that a boy belonging to the Cheyenne tribe of Indians is 
in the possession of the military authorities, and that it is the intention of the 
Major-General commanding the department to deliver him up to the above- 
named tribe, I would respectfully state that a little white girl aged from four 
to seven years is held enxptive by the Cheyenne Indians, and is now in the pos- 
session of ‘Cut Nose,’ a chief of said tribe. 

«The child referred to has been in the hands of the Indians a year or more. 
She was captured somewhere in the vicinity of Cache Ja Poudre, Colorado. The 
parents’ name is Fleteher. The father eseaped with a severe wonnd, the 
mother and two younger children being taken prisoners. The Indians killed 
one of the children outright, and the mother, after subjecting her to tortures too 
horrible to name. 

“ The child now held by the Indians was kept captive. An elder daughter 
made her escape and now resides in Iowa. The father resides in Salt Lake 
City. I have received several letters from the father and eldest daughter and 
from friends of both, requesting me to obtain the release of the little girl, if pos- 
sible. I would therefore request that it be made a condition of the return of the 
Indian boy now in our possession, that the Cheyennes give up the white child 
referred to above.” 

This proposition failing in its object, and the war destroying all means of 
communication with the Indians and scattering the latter over the Plains, 
all trace of the little white girl was lost, and to this day nothing is known of 
her fate. Atthe breaking out of the Indian difficulty “Cut Nose ” with his band 
was located along the Smoky Hill route in the vicinity of Monument Station. 
He frequently visited the stage stations for purposes of trade, and was invari- 
ably accompanied by his little captive. I never saw her, but those who did 
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represented her as strikingly beautiful; her complexion being fair, her eyes 
blue, and her hair of a bright goldea hue, she presented a marked contrast to 
the Indian children who accompanied her. ‘Cut Nose,” from the delicate 
light color of her hair, gave her an indian name signifying “ Little Silver 
Hair.” He appeared to treat her with great affection, and always kept ber 
clothed in the handsomest of Indian garments. All offers from individuals to 
ransom her proved unavailing. Although she had been with the Indians but 
a year, she spoke the Cheyenne language fluently, and seemed to have no 
knowledge of her mother tongue. 

The treatment of the Box and Fletcher families is not given as isolated in- 
stances, but is referred to principally to show the character of the enemy with 
whom we were at war. Volume after volume might be filled in recounting 
the unprovoked and merciless atrocities committed upon the people of the 
frontier by their implacable foe, the red man. It will become necessary, how- 
ever, in making a truthful record of the principal events which transpired 
under my personal observation, to make mention of Indian outrages surpassing 
if possible in savage cruelty any yet referred to. 

As soon as General Hancock had terminated his council with the Kiowas 
and Arrapahoes, he marched with the remaining portion of the expedition across 
from the Arkansas to Fort Hays, where my command was then encamped, ar- 
riving there on the third of May. Here, owing to the neglect or delay of the 
officers of the Quartermaster’s Department in forwarding the necessary stores, 
the cavalry was prevented from undertaking any extensive movement, but 
had to content itself for the time being in scouting the adjacent country. 

The time, however, was well employed in the preparation of men and ani- 
mals for the work which was to be assigned them. Unfortunately, desertions 
from the ranks became so frequent and extensive as to cause no little anxiety. 

To produce these, several causes combined. Prominent among them was 
the insufficiency and inferior quality of the rations furnished the men. At 
times the latter were made the victims of frand, and it was only by the zealous 
care and watchfulness of the officers immediately over them, that their wants 
were properly attended to. 

Dishonest contractors at the receiving depots further east had been per- 
mitted to perpetrate gross frauds upon the Government, the result of which 
was to produce want and suffering among the men. For example, unbroken 
packages of provisions shipped from the main depot of supplies, and which it 
was impracticable to replace without loss of time, were when opened discovered 
to contain huge stones for which the Government had paid so much per pound 
according to contract price. Boxes of bread were shipped and issued to the 
soldiers of my command, the contents of which had been baked in 1861, yet this 
was in 1867. It is unnecessary to state that but little of this bread was eaten, 
yet there was none at hand of better quality to replace it. Bad provisions were 
a fruitful cause of bad health. Inactivity led to restlessness and dissatisfaction. 
Scurvy made its appearance, and cholera attacked neighboring stations. For 
all these evils desertion became the most popular antidote. To such an ex- 
tent was this the case, that in one year one regiment lost by desertion alone 
more than half of its effective force. 

General Hancock remained with us only a few days before setting out with 
the battery for his headquarters at Fort Leavenworth. Supplies were pushed 
out and every preparation made for resuming offensive movements against the 
Indians. To find employment for the few weeks which must ensue before 
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breaking up camp was sometimes a difficult task. To break the monotony and 
give horses and men exercise, buffalo hunts were organized, in which officers 
and men joined heartily. I know of no better drill for perfecting men in the 
use of firearms on horseback, and thoroughly accustoming them to the saddle, 
than buffalo-hunting over a moderately rough country. No amount of riding 
under the best of drill-masters will give that confidence and security in the 
saddle, which will result from a few spirited charges into a buffalo herd. 

The command, consisting of cavalry alone, was at last in readiness to move. 
Wagons had been loaded with reserve supplies, and we were only waiting the 
growth of the spring grass to set out on the long march which had previously 
been arranged. On the first of June, with about three hundred and fifty men 
and a train of twenty wagons, I left Fort Hays and directed our line of march 
toward Fort McPherson, on the Platte river, distant by the proposed route two 
hundred and twenty-five miles. The friendly Delawares accompanied us as 
scouts and trailers, but our guide was a young white man known on the 
Plains as ‘“* Will Comstock.” No Indian knew the country more thoroughly 
than did Comstock. He was perfectly familiar with every divide, water-course, 
and strip of timber for hundreds of miles in either direction. He knew the 
dress and peculiarities of every Indian tribe, and spoke the languages of many 
of them. Perfect in horsemanship, fearless in manner, a splendid hunter, and 
a gentleman by instinct, as modest and unassuming as he was brave, he was 
an interesting as well as valuable companion on a march such as was then be- 
fore us. Many were the adventures and incidents of frontier life with which 
he was accustomed to entertain us when around the camp-fire or on the march. 
Little did he then imagine that his own life would soon be given as a sacrifice 
to his daring, and that he, with all his experience among the savages, would 


fall a victim of Indian treachery. 


G. A. CUSTER. 








ONLY A KISS. 


NLY a kiss—a trifle slight— Others shall know what I but guess, 
Just eager lips one moment blent, And keep the joy I snatch to-day ; 
Two faces lit with kindly light, But memory guards thy one caress 
One thrill across two pulses sent. For mine—mine only—mine for aye. 


Strangers, so few bright, short hours past! When souls have touched in lips that 
Strangers to-morrow—as before ? meet, 

Ah, no! where’er our fate be cast, They part not sullen, sad, and cold; 
I hold thee, love, forevermore. Still clings an influence subtly sweet, 


How small a thing can change the day! One touch that faves deem to gold. 


Can wake despondence from its gloom, Count it not loss, or lavish waste, 
Crimson to life its sullen gray, The little pearl you careless spend ; 
And bid our soul-flowers blush and Gleams not the cup we only taste? 

bloom! Must joy delay till love’s at end? 


You’ve touched my brow with festal wine, Safe in my heart thy jewel lies, 
With honor proud as crowned king’s ; Relic and type—my sum of bliss. 
The lips that once were pressed to thine Near thee or far, 1 keep my prize, 


Are sacred from all meaner things. Thy first—perchance thy only kiss! 
WaGcENLavyE, 





FAUST. 


Entsagen solist du, sollat entsagen. 

Thou shalt abstain, 

Renounce, refrain, Taylor's Faust. 

FIRST LETTER. 
M——, June 6, 1850. 
Y Dear Frienn: I have been here four days, and, faithful to my prom- 

N ise, 1 am writing to you. Ever since morning a fine rain has been 
falling. Impossible to go out. Besides, I want to talk with you. Here Iam 
in my old nest, which (it is sad to say) I had not seen for nine years. How 
many things have happened in that time! What a change there has been in 
myself! Ah! this is certain, I am no longer the same man. 

Do you remember that little mirror with its strange frame, which has de- 
corated my parlor ever since the days of my great-grandmother? Often as you 
looked at it you would say: ‘* How much it has seen in its time!” One of the 
first things I did on entering the house was to place myself in front of that 
mirror, and I experienced a singular emotion in noticing how old I had grown. 
But I am not all that has grown old. 

My little house, which even nine years ago bore decidedly the appearance 
of antiquity, leans to one side and inclines toward the ground. My housekeep- 
er (you remember her, I hope—she has often enough offered you her pots of 
preserves), my good Vasilievna, has now a much thinner face, and her body is 
very much bent. When she saw me she did not utter a ery, she did not weep; 
she began to sigh and to cough, then she fell half fainting into a chair, wring- 
ing her hands. Old Tarass is still about. He is as straight as ever he was. 
He walks as he used to, with his feet turned out; he wears the same nankeen 
trousers and the same shoes, whose shape and creaking always excited your 
surprise. But his thin legs no longer fill his trousers; his hair has grown 
white, and the lines of his face are much sharper. When he speaks to me, or 
I hear him give orders in the next room, his voice produces an effect that is 
both grotesque and sad. He has lost all his teeth, and his tongue can hardly 
pronounce a word without a sort of hissing. 

On the other hand, the garden has grown much more beautiful. You re- 
member the acacias and the honeysuckles which we planted. Their stalks 
have developed, their branches have enlarged. The birches and the maples 
have likewise grown, and the alley of lindens is superb. I have an especial 
fondness for this alley, for its sweet and fresh verdure, for the aromatic odor 
that it exhales, for that network of light which is diffused through the tufted 
branches upon the black ground that I have not had sanded. 

My favorite oak has become a tree of imposing size. Last evening I spent 
several hours with pleasure seated beneath its branches. Around me stretched 
the flowery sward; golden reeds were glistening in the shadow, and the birds 
were singing. You have not forgotten, I hope, that I have a passion for birds. 
The pigeons were cooing, the goldfinch was whistling, the lark began its joy- 
ous song again every moment; the jealous blackbirds could not remain silent; 
far off one heard the plaintive cry of the cuckoo and the shrill note of the wood- 
pecker. I listened to these harmonious sounds in a gentle revery, and without 
growing weary. 
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But it is not only the flowers of the garden that have flourished. At every 
step I meet vigorous youths, whom I knew as children. Your favorite Timo- 
thy you would hardly recognize to-day. You used to fear that his constitution 
was weak. Now strong, red hands project from his narrow coat-sleeves; what 
hands! what muscles! and a head covered with a forest of hair. A real Far- 
nese Hercules. However, his face has preserved its primitive expression, and 
the same simple wonder that used to please you. I have made him my valet 
de chambre. I grew tired of the one I brought from St. Petersburg. He was 
too fond of displaying the elegant manners he had acquired in the capital, and I 
left him at Moscow. 

As for my dogs, I did not find one of them; they are dead. Nefka lived 
longer than the others, but did not await my return, as Argos did that of 
Ulysses. It was not granted him to rejoice at the sight of his master, and to 
give him his last look. . 

I have taken possession of my old room. The sun pours its rays full into 
it, the flies swarm there; but one notices the odor of the old house less than in 
the other rooms. However, I do not seek to avvoid this odor, at once bitter and 
insipid. On the contrary, it produces on my imagination an effect that is not 
disagreeable. Yes, I like, as you do, the old bureaus with their projecting 
fronts and their copper ornaments; the white sofas with their forked feet and 
oval backs; the crystal chandeliers with their brilliants; in a word, everything 
that constituted the luxury of our ancestors. But I cannot constantly see this 
same furniture without being overcome by asort of uneasy ennui. In the room 
I occupy there is only furniture of extreme simplicity, made upon the place. 
I have, nevertheless, kept there a long and narrow étagere, the dusty shelves 
of which are covered with a quantity of old glass ornaments, and I have had 
hung upon the wall that black frame enclosing a portrait of a woman, which 
you called the portrait of Manon Lescaut. During these nine years the young 
woman’s complexion has darkened a little, but her face has preserved its ex- 
pression of sweetness and delicacy, her lips their melancholy smile, and her 
slender hand still holds a half-faded rose. 

In my room there is another ornament that often amuses me. I mean my 
window-blinds. Originally they were green; the sun has made them yellow, 
and that tint is peacefully reflected upon the floor. Of more interest are the 
black paintings with which an ingenious artist has adorned them. They rep- 
resent some of the principal scenes of the hermit of Arlincourt, scene of rape, 
scene of murder, ete. An astonishing gallery of curious figures and landscapes. 

Since my arrival I enjoy a calm which delights me. I never trouble my- 
self about undertaking any work, seeing any one, nor even about thinking. I 
simply dream, and you know very well that thought and revery are two very 
different things. At first, the memories of my childhood took possession of 
me; at every step I took in the place of my birth, at every object I looked at, 
these memories arose within me with the greatest distinctness, in the smallest 
details. Willingly enough I yielded to the first; soon others came, and others ; 
then I gradually withdrew myself from the past, and fell into an agreeable 
state of languor. Picture to yourself that one evening, seated at the foot of a 
tree, suddenly, without knowing why, I began to cry like a child—I who am 
grown up; and I should probably have wept a long time if I had not seen an 
old peasant woman who was watching me with curiosity, and who then made 
me a humble bow and went away. I like the state of mind in which I find 
myself. I should like to keep it (excepting the tears) until I leave, that is, 
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until the month of September, and I should be very much vexed if one of my 
neighbors should take it into his head to come and see me. But I think I have 
nothing to fear; my nearest neighbors are still far enough away. Ah! you, I 
am sure, understand me; you know, by your own experience, how one can 
enjoy solitude, and as for me, I now need it after my long journeys and all my 
wanderings. 

Besides, I cannot get wearied. I have brought some books with me, and 
there is a tolerably large library here. Yesterday, while rammaging among its 
dusty shelves, I found several curious works to which I had not formerly paid 
any attention; among other things, a manuscript translation of Candide, made 
seventy years ago, and some newspapers of the same period, among which I 
noticed Le Caméléon triomphant (Mirabeau). I have also found a number of 
children’s books, the collection of many generations, from my grandfather's, 
nay, even from my great-grandfather’s time down to my own. At the begin- 
ning of an old, very old French grammar, I read the following inscription: 
‘This book belongs to Mile. Eudoxie de Lavrine,” and beneath, “1741; my 
great-grandmother. 

I then examined the books I had brought back with me from foreign parts. 
One of the most important for me at that time was Goethe’s Faust. I had learned 
the whole of the first part by heart. With years come different tastes. This poem 
had enchanted me in my early youth; for nine years I believe I had not read a 
line.’ With what emotion I yesterday saw again a copy—a bad copy—of the edi- 
tion of 1828. I took it with me to my room and read it in bed. How moved 
I was where the world-spirit appears before Faust and utters these words: 

In Lebens Fluth, in Thaten Sturm, 
Walle ich auf und ab. 

For a long time I have not felt such a thrill of enthusiasm. On reading it I 
recalled at once Berlin and my student life, Miss Clara Stich, the pretty 
Gretchen, and Seidelmann, the sombre Mephistopheles, the music of Radziwill, 
and ail that past. For a leng time I could. not sleep. My youth arose before 
me like a magical apparition; a new fire throbbed through my veins, agitated 
the chords of my heart, and kindled there new desires, 

Such, my dear friend, are the fancies to which your comrade, at almost 
forty years of age, abandons himself. If any one were to see me in such trans- 
ports! But what? Should I be ashamed? No; that sort of modest fear only 
belongs to youth, and I feel that lam growing old; do you know how? By 
the effort that I make to develop as much as possible agreeable emotions, and 
to conquer or hold in check sad emotions. Formerly, just the contrary was 
true. I rejoiced in my sorrows, I guarded them like a treasure. 

However, my dear friend, from the experience I have already had of life, it 
seems to me that there is still in the world something—I don't know what— 
that I lack, that I have not yet experienced, and this mysterious something is 
perhaps really after all of the utmost importance. 

But how have I come to write you all that? Adieu. What are you doing 
at St. Petersburg? Apropos, Saveli, my cook, wishes to be remembered to 
you. He, too, has grown old; he has grown stout, and has not an amiable dis- 
position, which does not prevent him from still making me good onion soup, 
and cheese-cakes adorned with a festooned hem that would delight your fas- 
tidious taste. As to his roasts, he reduces them to the condition of dried paste- 
board. But good-by. 

Your friend, P. B. 
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SECOND LETTER. 
M , June 12. 1850. 

I WANT to announce to you, my dear friend, an important piece of news, 
Listen. Yesterday, before dinner, it occurred to me to take my walk, not in 
the garden, but on the road that leads to town. I like to walk with great 
strides, without any definite aim, on a road which runs on before me in the dis- 
tance. It seems as if in hastening in this way one had some important busi- 
ness to arrange. Suddenly I perceived a carriage coming in my direction. If 
it only dves not bring me a visitor! But no, I need not have been alarmed. 
I make out in the carriage a gentleman with moustaches whom I do not know. 
No sooner have I recovered my self-possession than this man orders his cowch- 
nin to stop, bows politely, and asks me still more politely if he has not the 
honor of addressing Mr. P. B. 

I answer with the courage of a prisoner at the bar, that I am that person. 
I examine him more closely, and it seems to me that I have already seen him 


somewhere. 
“ What,” cries he, getting out of his carriage, ‘‘ you don’t recognize me!” 


" 


«No, sir, I must confess —— 

“ Aud I recognized you at once.” 

At last I learned that 1 had before me our old fellow-student Priemkof. 
That’s great news, you say. Priemkof, as welitas 1 can remember, was 
neither a fool nor a knave, but, on the whole, a very ordinary fellow. 

Very well. Hear the end of my tale. 

“Iam delighted to hear that you have returned to your estate, for I live in 
your neighborhood, and I am not the only one delighted.” 

** Allow me to ask who is so kind in 

“ My wife.” 

“ Your wife?” 

“Yes. She is one of your old acquaintances.” 

* May I ask of you to explain to me——” 

“T have married Mile. Viera Nikolaievna Eltzof.” 

* Viera Nikolaievna! ” I cried. 

There, my friend, you have my great news. But that you may understand 
it, I must tell you one of the episodes of my past life—alas! long since past! 

When I left the university with you in 183-, I was twenty-three years old. 
You entered the Government service. I wanted to go to Berlin; but, as the 
courses I wished to follow did not begin until the month of Ovtober, I decided 
to spend the summer in Russian. I wanted to live peaceably in some village, 
to taste for the last time the pleasures of a gentle idleness, and then afterwards 
to get resolutely to work. How I accomplished this resolution, it is not now 
necessary to say. 

But where pass the summer? That was the question to be selved. I did 
not care’to go to my own estates. I had no near relations there; my father 
had just died; I feared solitude and ennui. Under these circumstances I joy- 
fully accepted the proposition which one of my uncles made, to go and estab- 
lish myself with him in the government of T. He was a rich man and agree- 
able; he had a magnificent house, and lived in it in great splendor. He hada 
large family, two sons and three daughters; moreover, the house was always 
full of strangers. It was impossible to remain alone fora moment. All day 
there was a perpetual movement of neighbors and guests, who only thought of 
seeking a new means of distraction, and kept coming and going, and in the 
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evening every one was nearly worn out with fatigue. This sort of life soon 
became insupportable to me. I formed a plan of going away, and I deter- 
mined to leave as soon as my uncle’s birthday should have been celebrated; 
but on that day I saw Viera Nikolaievna, and I stayed. , 

Viera was then seventeen years old. She lived alone with her mother at a 
small place about five versts distant from where I was staying. Her father was 
a distinguished man; he had reached the rank of colonel, and would doubtless 
have risen much higher; unfortunately he died on a hunt, the victim of an ac- 
cident. Viera’s mother was likewise a remarkable person, well read, intelli- 
gent, and familiar with several languages. Although she was older than her 
husband, he had married her for love, and since her parents were opposed to 
the match he had run away with her. She had never ceased to mourn his 
loss. To her last day she wore her widow's weeds, and some time after her 
daughter’s marriage she died. I see her now as I have often seen her, with 
her melancholy, expressive face, her thick, partly gray hair, her large eyes 
with a look of softened severity, and her straight, delicate nose. 

Her father’s name was Ladanof. He had spent fifteen years in Italy, and 
had married there a peasant girl of Albano, who did not long enjoy her good 
fortune. After having brought forth her only child, who became Viera’s 
mother, she was killed by a young Transteverine who had wanted to marry 
her, and from whom Ladanof had taken her. 

This story made a great deal of excitement in its day. After his return to 
Russia, Ladanof shut himself in his laboratory, never to come out. He busied 
himself with chemistry, anatomy, and cabalistic studies. He pretended to 
have found the elixir of life, to be able to confer with spirits, to summon the 
dead; ina word, his neighbors regarded him as a magician. He was ex- 
tremely fond of his daughter, and was an excellent teacher for her, but he never 
forgave her for marrying against his will. He was never willing to see either 
her or her husband again. He told them both that they would be unhappy, 
and died with his resolution unchanged. 

You must bear in mind that when I first saw Viera she had never been in 
a city, not even to the county town. It was not only by her solitary life that 
she differed from the other girls of the country; there was in her a peculiar 
manner, especially a calmness in her movements and language, which struck 
me the first time I saw her. She was neither smiling nor embarrassed; she re- 
plied simply, intelligently to the remarks addressed to her, and listened with at- 
tention. That wasall. Her face had the frank, candid expression of a child, 
but was a trifle cold and regular, without, however, being pensive. If she was 
in high spirits, which was not often, her animation was not like that of other 
young girls; it was the calm innocence of her soul, more attractive than her 
gayety, that was reflected upon her face. Of medium height, slender and grace- 
ful, she had regular and delicate features, a handsome, smooth brow, golden 
hair, a straight nose like her mother, moderately thick lips, thick eyebrows, 
beneath which glistened her gray eyes, with lines of black, that sometimes had 
too fixed an expression. Her hands, although small, were not very handsome. 
I fancy that those who have such hands have no special talent, and Viera, in 
fact, had no particular talent. Her voice was as silvery as a child’s. I was 
presented to her mother at the ball given in honor of my uncle’s birthday, 
and some days afterwards I went to see her. 

Mme. Eltzof was, as I have said, a remarkable woman, but eccentric and 
of an obstinate and concentrated disposition. She inspired me with respect 
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and even with a certain fear. Everything she did was systematically arranged. 
She brought up her danghter by the same principle, without, however, wishing 
to be severe, and her daughter loved her and had absolute confidence in her. 
If her mother gave her a book and said, ** You must not read such or such a 
page,” Viera would rather have skipped a leaf than have glanced at the for- 
bidden page. But Mme. Eltzof had also what the French call ses idées fixes, 
or the English hobbies. For example, she held in mortal dread everything 
that could excite the imagination. Hence, at the age of seventeen, her daugh- 
ter had not read a single novel or piece of poetry. On the other hand, she was 
so well informed in history, geography, and even natural history, that she 
could easily have instructed me, although I was just fresh from the university, 
and was not, if you remember, the last in my class. One day I tried to draw 
Mme. Eltzof into a discussion of her method of education. This was not easy, 
for in general the mother was very reserved. At the first words I said she be- 
gan to shake her head; then she said to me: 

“You maintain that reading poetry is a useful and agreeable occupation. 
I think that one should make his choice early in life between what is useful 
and what is agreeable, and the choice once made should be held to forever. 
Once I too thought it possible to combine these two attractions. I discovered 
that it was impossible, and that in wishing to follow two paths one is ruined, or 
at least loses one’s way.” 

Yes, Viera’s mother was a strange person, excellent, proud, but under the 
influence of a sort of fanaticism and superstition. ‘“ Life frightens. me,” she 
said to me one day. And, in fact, she dreaded those secret mysterious forces 
that lie beneath everything, and which sometimes burst forth unexpectedly. 
Sad it is for those upon whom they are unchained. And they had already 
cruelly treated the poor woman. Think of the death of her mother, father, 
and husband. What a list of terrible incidents! 

So I never saw her smile. One would have said that she had locked up her 
heart and thrown the key into the water. She had probably never been able 
to confide her griefs to another; she was wholly concentrated within herself. 
Iience the usual rigor of her sentiments and the reserve that prevented her 
from showing herself too tender toward her daughter. She never spoke to her 
with any of those little caressing names that mothers are accustomed to bestow 
upon their children. She called her * Viera” simply. Iremember once saying 
to her that the men of our time were a little wearied. ‘One should either wear 
one’s self out or stay out of the struggle,” she replied. 

She received very few people, but I soon got in the way of making her fre- 
quent visits. I noticed that she was very kind to me. I liked Viera very well, 
and I often went to walk with them. Mme. Eltzof did not interfere with us in 
any way. Her daughter did not care to be much away from her, and I, for my 
part, was not fond of lonely walks (éte-a-téte. This frank Viera had the strange 
habit of thinking aloud. Sometimes at night she would speak distinctly of 
what had occupied her in the course of the day. Once she said to me, gazing 
at me fixedly, as was her custom, and resting her chin in her hand, “I find 
Mr. B. an agreeable man, but one can have no confidence in him.” 

Between her and me there was nothing more than the simple tie of friend- 
ship. One day, however, it seemed to me that I noticed in her glance a vague, 
fleeting impression of tenderness, of languor; but perhaps I was mistaken. 

However, weeks and months flew by. It was time for me to think of my 
departure, and I could not make up my mind about it. 1 dreaded to think of 
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leaving this young girl, and Berlin no longer had for me the same charm. I 
did not dare analyze my thoughts. I did not understand what was taking 
place within me. At last, one day, a light flashed upon my troubled spirit. 
I said to myself, “* Why go to seek truth in the distance? Is it not here by my 
side? Why not remain where it first appeared to me? Why not marry?” 

Bear in mind that this great idea, the idea of marriage, did not then frighten 
me atall. On the contrary, it delighted me. That same day I announced my 
feelings, not to Viera, as you might imagine, but to her mother. She looked 
at me for a moment in silence, and then said: *‘ No, my friend. Go to Berlin; 
study. You are very good, but you are not the sort of husband that would suit 
my daughter.” 

I bowed my head and blushed, and you will be surprised to hear that at the 
bottom of my heart I was obliged to acknowledge that this prudent mother was 
right. The next week I left, without seeing either Mme. Eltzof or her daugh- 
ter again. 

There, my dear friend, is the story I had to tell you. I have abridged it as 
much as possible, knowing your dislike of a long recital. 

At Berlin I soon forgot the pretty Viera. But I confess that I did not hear 
her name pronounced suddenly without agitation; hearing that she lived so 
near me, and that I was going to see her again. At this name, at this thought, 
my youth seemed to rise from its grave and to be advancing toward me. 

Priemkof said when I met him that he was on his way to make me a visit, 
to renew my acquaintance, and that he hoped soon to receive me at his own house. 
Ile told me, besides, the last events of his life. He had been in a cavalry reg- 
iment. He had left the service with the rank of lieutenant. He had bought an 
estate eight versts distant from mine, and his intention was to devote his time 
to farming. He has had three children. Twoare dead. There survives a lit- 
tle girl of tive. 

«And your wife,” I said, “does she still remember me?” 

“Yes,” he answered with a certain hesitation. ‘She was, however, very 
young when you knew her, but her mother always sounded your praises, and 
she treasures religiously every word her mother said.” 

At that moment I remembered Mme. Eltzof’s reply to me, “* You are not 
the sort of husband to suit my daughter,” and glancing at Priemkof I thought, 
**So this is the one that suited.” 

He remained several hours with me. H-‘s an agreeable and polished man, 
who speaks in a modest tone, and seems to be very kind. It is impossible not 
to like him. But since the time we were together at the university his intel- 
lectual powers have not developed, 

To morrow, perhaps, without further delay, I shall return his visit. I am 
very curious to see how Viera has grown up. 

And you, scoffer that you are, are laughing at me in your office. I shall, 
nevertheless, write to you the impression of my first visit. Farewell. 

P. B. 


THIRD LETTER. 
M——,, June 16, 1850. 
WELL, my friend, I have been there. I have seen her. First of all, I must 
tell you the most astonishing thing in the world. Believe me or not, as you 
please, but the fact is that time has not changed Viera in the least. When she 
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ame forward to meet me I could scarcely restrain a cry of surprise. I saw 
befure me the young girl of seventeen, exactly as lovely as I had known her, 
only her eyes had not their childlike expression; but I ought to say that even 
formerly her eyes were too brilliant to resemble those of a child. As to the 
rest, not the slightest change. The same calm in her manners and gait, the 
sume silvery ring in her voice, and the same smooth brow without a single 
wrinkle. One would say that during all the years which have passed she had 


been kept in ice. 

Nevertheless, she is twenty-eight years old, and has had three children. It 
is incredible. You imagine, perhaps, that I draw her portrait with a flattering 
hand. No; on the contrary, I must confess that this lack of change does not 
please me. At twenty-eight a woman—a mother—ought not to keep the face 
of a young girl. She ought not to have endured with impunity all the experi- 
ences of life. 

However that may be, she received me very graciously. As for her hus- 
band, he was delighted to see me. He is really an excellent man, who only 
seems to care to inspire affection. Their house is commodious and well kept. 

Viera was dressed as she used to dress before her marriage, in white, with 
a blue sash and a little gold chain about her neck. Her danghter is very 
pretty, but does not resemble her, but rather her grandmother, whose portrait 
I saw a moment later. This picture of Mme. Eltzof, which is perfectly aceu- 
rate, struck me the moment I entered the room. It seemed to me that she was 
looking at me attentively and severely. Viera was sitting on the sofa beneath 
this picture. It is her favorite place. I sat down near her, and in talking of 
the past I could not prevent myself from glancing at her mother’s austere face. 

Would you believe it, that in consequence of her mother’s lessons, Viera 
has not yet read a single novel nor a single poem—in a word, as she herself 
said, a single work of the imagination? Such indifference to the lofty joys of 
the mind annoys me. In a woman of intelligence and feeling it is really in- 
comprehensible. 

“What!” I said, “you have then regarded it as a duty not to read hooks 
of this sort?” 

“No,” she answered; “ there was no particular oceasion, and I have not 
thought about it.” 

“You surprise me. But you,” I continued, turning to Priemkof, “how 
does it happen that you have not given your wife a taste for such reading?” 

*T should have done so with pleasure,” he answered, * but 

“Don't believe him,” cried Viera; “he has not the slightest taste for 
poetry Mag 

‘For poetry, possibly,” replied Priemkof, ‘* but other works—novels, for ex- 
ample.” 

*Ifow then,” I asked Viera, ‘*do you pass your evenings? Do you play 
cards?” 

“Yes, sometimes. But we are not wholly without occupation. Some- 
times, too, we read. Outside of works of the imagination there is a very good 
number of excellent books.” 

“Why, then, do you despise poetry?” 

*T do not despise it. But remember TI have been accustomed to have noth- 
ing to do with it from infancy. It was my mother’s wish, and the longer I live 
the more I recognize the wisdom, the perfect wisdom, of all her words and ac- 
tions.” 

“Very well. But I cannot agree with you in regard to the matter we are 
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discussing. I think you are depriving yourself unnecessarily of a very pure 
and legitimate enjoyment. And see, you allow the study of music and paint- 
ing. Why, then, should you proscribe poetry?” 
“T never dream of proscribing it. I know nothing about it, that is all.” 
“If you are willing, I will make you acquainted with it. Your mother, 
doubtless, did not forbid forever the most precious of all literary works.’ 
‘*No; on the contrary, when I married, my mother freed me from all the re- 
strictions she had previously laid upon me. But I have never once thought of 


reading—what do you call them ?—oh, novels.” 

I heard her with surprise. I had never seen an example of such frankness. 
She looked at me with her usual calniness, just as birds do when they are not 
frightened. 

“T will bring you a book,” I cried. Suddenly the idea occurred to me of 
bringing my ‘“ Faust.” 

Viera sighed gently, and then said to me timidly: 

“A book—not one of George Sand’s?” 

«Ah! so you have heard of this writer. And if I were to bring you one ef 
her works, would it be such great harm? But no, it is a work of another au- 
thor that I want to make you acquainted with. I suppose you have not forgot- 
ten your German?” 

“No.” 

«She speaks it like a German,” cried Priemkof. 

“Very well. You will see, you will see what a wonderful work I shall 
bring you.” 

“Well, we shall see. But now let us go into the garden. My little Na- 
tacha is tired of sitting here.” 

She took a round straw hat, a child’s hat, exactly like the one her daughter 
wore, save that it was larger. I walked by her side. Beneath the branches 
of the huge lindens, in the refreshing coolness of the breeze, her face appeared 
to me even more lovely, especially now when she threw her head slightly back 
to look at me from beneath the rim of her hat. If Priemkof had not been 
there, if I had not seen her daughter dancing before us, I should have believed 
myself once more twenty-two years old, in the same summer when I was pre- 
paring to go to Berlin, and especially because the arden in which we were 
walking was very like that of Mme. Eltzof. / could not help telling Viera 
the singular impression I experienced. 

“A great many people,” she replied, “have already remarked that my 
face is but little changed, and I can add that my character has remained the 
same.” 

We approached a Chinese kiosk. 

“Pay no attention to the dilapidated walls of this summer-house. Inside 
it is pretty and comfortable.” 

We entered, and after having examined this cool retreat, I said to Viera: 
“Will you not have a table and some chairs brought out here for the day I 
shall come? This kiosk is delightful. It is here that I should like to read you 
the book I spoke of—Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ ” 

“Yes,” she answered carelessly, ‘‘ we are out of the way of the flies. And 
when shall you come?” 

“Day after to-morrow.” 

Suddenly Natacha, who had entered the summer-house with us, uttered a 
cry of terror and flew back in alarm, with her face very pale. 

40 
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‘* What is the matter?” asked Viera. 
“Oh! mamma, look, look at that horrible beast!” and with her finger she 
pointed at an enormous spider which was climbing up the wall. 

“Why are you afraid?” said Viera; ‘it does not bite.” 

With these words, before I had time to stop her, she seized the hideous 1n- 
sect, let it walk upon her hand, and then threw it away. 

“ Ah!” I said, “ you are brave.” 

‘How so? This spider has not a poisonous bite.” 

“T see you have not forgotten your knowledge of natural history; but to 
tell you the truth, I should not have been willing to touch the odious insect.” 

“There was nothing to fear.” 

Natacha looked at us in silence and smiled. 

*“‘ How like that child is,” said I, ‘to your mother.” 

“That is true,” answered Viera with a smile of satisfaction. ‘* May God 
grant that she be not like her in face alone.” 

Then dinner was announced, and after dinner I left. I will tell you in pa- 
renthesis that the dinner was good and well cooked. 

To-morrow I take my “ Faust.” I am afraid this drama of Goethe’s will 
not have success. But I shall write to you about it. 

And now what do you think of this story of to-day? Don’t begin to imag- 
ine that she has made too strong an impression upon me, and that I am going 
to fallin love. What folly! No. Itis time to be wise. Enough chimeras 
have already in their turn passed through my brain, and I am no longer of an 
age to enter into the passions of life. Besides, women of this sort cannot fas- 
cinate me—and what women have really fascinated me? 

However that may be, I am delighted with my neighbors; I like to think of 
the relations I can have with this good, sweet, frank young woman. I will 


write you what happens later. Your friend 


i fe 


FOURTH LETTER. 
June 20, 1850. 

My Dear Frrenp: The reading which I announced to you took place yes- 
terday, and Iam going to give you a complete account of all that happened. In 
the first place, I hasten to say that the poem I had chosen had a complete suc- 
cess—success is not the word. But listen: 

[ arrived at dinner-time. We were six at the table—Viera, her husband, 
her daughter, a governess, pale and insignificant, and an old German in a clar- 
et-colored coat, neat, closely shaven, with a kind and modest expression, 
gentle smile, and toothless mouth. This worthy man smelt of coffee and chic- 
ory, a smell peculiar to all old Germans. I made his acquaintance. His name 
is Schimmel, and he is a tutor at the house of the Prince X., not many versts 
from here. Viera, who is very kind to him, had persuaded him to be present 
at the reading. 

We sat down to the table rather late; we remained there some time, then 
we went to walk. The weather was superb. In the morning there had been 
a fresh breeze, then a gentle rain, and during the day the sky had grown clear 
again. 

We set out to walk in the open country. Above us rose a purple cloud 
about which fleecy mists were playing. At the edge of this cloud we saw from 
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time to time a star rising only to disappear again. Meanwhile the outline of 
the delicate crescent of the moon was faintly marked upon the azure sky. I 
called Viera’s attention to this lovely view. 

** Yes,” she said, “it is very beautiful. But look on this side.” 

On the side toward which she pointed, a huge gray cloud hid the setting 
sun. Its lofty summit resembled that of a volcano, and on its side blazed a 
great red stain of evil omen, like a glowing crater. 

‘** We shall have a storm,” said Priemkof. 

But with my descriptions I am wandering from my subject. I forgot to tell 
you in my last letter that I repented having chosen * Faust” for the first read- 
ing. I thought that since I wanted to take up German poetry, I should have 
done better to begin with Schiller. But ‘‘ Faust” exercised a great influence 
over me, and I could not make up my mind to choose any other work. 

In the evening, then, we entered the Chinese kiosk, where Viera had made 
the arrangements I had proposed. In front of the door, near a divan, was a 
tuble covered with a cloth; on this table stood a lamp, and here and there were 
some chairs. I seated myself upon the divan, my book in my hand. Viera 
took an arm-chair a few steps from me. By the light of the lamp one could 
make out the branches of acacia which were waving at the entrance of the 
summer-house, and from time to time cool puffs of wind entered by the half- 
open door. 

Near me sat the old German. The governess remained in the house with 
Natacha. Before beginning my reading I made a short address to my hearers 
in order to explain to them the old legend of Dr. Faust, the character of Me- 
phistopheles, the genius gf Goethe; and I begged of them not to hesitate to in- 
terrupt me by questions, if any passage of the poem was obscure. Then I made 
the usual preparatory cough and began. 

At the very first words I uttered Priemkof interrupted me to ask if I should 
not need a glass of eau sucrée, and seemed rather satisfied with this little atten- 
tion. 

I thanked him. Profound silence. I began to read again, but with an uncer- 
tain voice, with an emotion that I could hardly control. The German was the 
first to show his approbation by his frequent exclamations of ‘* Admirable! 
Wonderful!” which he repeated continually, and always with a new intonation. 

As to Priemkof, I noticed that the reading fatigued him. In the first place, 
he could not understand German very well; then he acknowledged himself that 
he had no taste for poetry. Very well, there was no necessity for his remain- 
ing. I could have‘finished my reading without him. 

It was for Viera I was doing it. Viera was motionless. Two or three 
times I looked at her. Her eyes were fastened upon me; and it seemed to me 
that she had grown pale. After the scene in which Faust first meets Margaret, 
she drew to the edge of her chair, crossed her hands, and remained in this po- 
sition until I had finished. 

At first Priemkof’s indifference had somewhat embarrassed me, but I soon 
forgot it, and continued my reading with warmth, with enthusiasm. I felt the 


impression it was making upon Viera. I skipped the interlude, the style of 
which is already like that of the second part of ‘* Faust,” a part of the scene on 
the Brocken, and when I arrived at the end of the drama, at the heartrending 
cry, ‘* Heinrich, Heinrich!” the German shouted, ‘“* Heavens, how beautiful!” 

Priemkof arose as if he were delighted; the poor man sighed and thanked 
me for the pleasure I had given him. I did not answer; I was looking at 
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Viera. I was impatient to know what she would say; but she arose without a 
word, walked toward the door with an uncertain step, stopped a moment upon 
the threshold, then went out into the garden. I ran after her; she was al- 
ready far off, and I could barely discern the gleam of her white dress. 

** Well,” I said, when I had at last reached her, ‘did not this book please 
you?” 

‘*Can you lend it to me?” she answered. 

“‘T will give it to you if you care to own it.” 

‘* Thanks,” and she disappeared. 

Priemkof and the German approached me. 

‘How warm it is!” said Priemkof; “really suffocating. But where is my 
wife?” 

‘**T think she has gone into the heuse. 

“It is time to sup,” he continued; then after a moment’s silence, ‘ You 


” 


read to perfection.” 

‘It seems to me that the reading interested Viera Nikolaievna.’ 

** Without doubt.” 

“Oh, certainly it did,” said the German. 

We went back to the house. 

** Where is Madame?” asked Priemkof of a servant who advanced to meet us. 

‘She has gone to her bedroom.” 

Priemkof went toward that room. I remained upon the terrace with 
Schimmel. He raised his eyes to heaven as he opened his snuff-box. 

‘*How many stars!” he said, taking a pinch of snuff; ‘‘and when one 
thinks they are as many worlds!” Then he took a second pinch. 

I thought it unnecessary to answer. I gazed in silence at those brilliant 
worlds. I was agitated, and it seemed to me that the stars were looking at us 


’ 


with serious attention. 

A few moments later Priemkof rejoined us and invited us into the dining- 
room. Soon Viera appeared. 

“Look at my wife,” said Priemkof to me; ‘‘do you not notice something 
strange in her face?” 

I saw that indeed there was a change in her face; but, I know not why, I 
answered : 

‘*No, I don’t see——” 

** But her eyes are red,” he centinued. 

I kept silence. 

“Only think, when I entered her room I found her in tears; it is a long 
time since I have seen that. The last time she cried was when we lost our lit- 
tle Paula. That’s what comes from your ‘ Faust,’” he added smiling. 

“Now,” I said to Viera, “‘you ought to acknowledge that I was right 
when——” 

“TI did not expect such an impression,” she replied, ‘* but Heaven knows if 
you are right. When my mother forbade me books of that sort, it was because 
she knew——” 

At the words she stopped. 

* What were you going to say?” 

“What is the use? Was I not wrong to weep? But we will talk of this 
book again. There was a great deal in it I did not perfectly understand.” 

“Why did you not interrupt me for an explanation?” 

“It was not the words that embarrassed me, but the thoughts they express. 
But——” 
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She stopped suddenly again. At that moment we heard the hoarse roar of 
the wind in the trees of the garden. Viera trembled and turned toward the 
open window. 

“I was right,” said Priemkof, “we shall have a storm. But, my dear 
Viera, what are you afraid of ?” 

She looked at him in silence. The distant flashes of lightning threw from 
time to time a mysterious glow upon the motionless face. 

‘She is still,” said Priemkof, ** under the influence of that unfortunate read- 
ing. As soon as we shall have supped we must go to bed, must we not, Mr. 
Schimmel?” 

‘“« After an intellectual enjoyment physical repose is equally agreeable and 
beneficial,” replied the old tutor, taking a glass of water. 

After supper we separated. In bidding Viera good evening I took her 
hand; it was cold. I went to my room, and remained a long time at the win- 
dow, unable to make up my mind to go to bed. Priemkof’s prophecy was 
realized; the storm grew worse, the wind roared; the rain fell in large drops, 
pattering on the leaves of the trees. By the swift flashes of the lightning, the 
village church, placed near a pond, at times would stand out like a great white 
mass on a black ground, then again like a colossal shadow on a white ground; 
at times it was wholly lost in the pitechy darkness. 

But it was not that which filled my mind. I thought of Viera and of what 
she would experience when she should read “ Faust” herself. I thought of 
her tears, and I recalled the rapt attention with which she had listened to me. 

The storm had long since passed over and all was again calm; the stars 
were shining in the sky. Near, a bird, of what sort I do not know, was war- 
bling richly, repeating the same song many times in succession. Its lonely 
voice vibrated strangely in the silence of the night. It was still long before I 
could make up my mind to go to bed. 

The next morning I arose early. I was the first in the parlor, and I stopped 
before the portrait of Mme. Eltzof. “ Well,” I said with a secret feeling of 
triumph, “I have read to your daughter one of those books which you for- 
bade.” Suddenly it seemed to me—you have doubtless often noticed that full- 
face portraits appear to fasten their eyes upon the one who is examining them— 
but this time it really seemed to me that Mme. Eltzof was looking at me with 
a threatening air. I turned away, walked toward the window, and saw Viera. 

With a parasol in her hand and a handkerchief thrown over her shoulders, 
she was going toward the garden. I hastened to join her, and asked her how 
she had passed the night. 

“I could not sleep a moment,” she replied. “Now I have a headache. I 
came out to get some fresh air. Perhaps it will do me good.” 

“Is yesterday’s reading the cause of your indisposition? ” 

“Probably. Iam not accustomed to such emotions, and in that book there 
are images and ideas that I could not banish from my mind. It seems to me 
as if they were whirling in my head,” she added, putting her hand to her 
brow. 

“T am afraid that the sleepless night and this headache will not make you 
disposed to continue reading of this sort.” 

‘** Do you think so?” she replied, plucking a branch of wild jasmine. “ Heavy- 
en knows. It seems to me that when one has taken the first step in this direc- 
tion, it is hard to draw back.” 

At these words she flung away the flower she had just picked. 
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‘‘Come,” she said, ‘come, sit down on this bench, and please don’t let 
us talk any more of that book until I return to the subject myself.” 
She said, ‘that book!” It seemed to me she was afraid to utter the very 


name of * Faust.” 
“ Acreed,” I answered, taking my place by her side; ‘‘I shall not speak to 
you again of this poem of Goethe’s, but allow me to congratulate you, and to 


assure you that I envy you.” 

” Why so?” 

‘** Because, from what I know of you, I see that you are destined to receive 
great enjoyment. Goethe is not the only great poet you ought to know. 
There are Shakespeare, Schiller, and our own Pushkin.” 

She listened to me in silence, and with the end of her parasol drew lines 
upon the sand. 

Oh, my dear friend, if you could but have seen her! What an ideal charm 
she had at that moment, with her white face, so transparently white, her body 
gently bowed as if she were yielding to the fatigue of some inner struggle, and 
her expression so celestially pure and sweet! 

I talked for a long time; then I was silent; and gazed at her without saying 
a word. She kept her eyes cast down, and continued to draw lines in the sand, 
which she effaced at once. Suddenly we heard the rapid step of a child, and 
Natacha entered the grove. 

Her mother arose suddenly, and I was surprised at the vivacity with which 
she embraced her daughter. Such warmth was not her habit. Then came 
Priemkof. As for Schimmel, he had gone away to fulfil his duties as tutor. 

We entered the dining-room to drink tea. 

ut I must stop. It is time to close this letter; it will seem to you absurd 
and confused. Iam conscious that my mind is confused; I do not know my- 
self any longer; I do not know what is taking place within me. 

Before my eyes I continually see the interior of a summer-house, with bare 
walls, a lamp, an open door, through which comes the cool evening breeze, 
and the fragrance of the flowers, and near the door an attentive face, a thin 
white dress. I now understand why I wanted to marry her. I was not so 
stupid at the time of my departure for Berlin as I have since imagined. 

Yes, my dear Simon, your friend’s heart is in a strange state. It will pass, 
I think, and if it does not--why, very well. In either case I am content. In 
the first place, I passed yesterday a wonderful evening. Then if I have 
aroused that sleeping soul, who can blame me? The old Eltzof is nailed to 
the wall and cannot speak. The stern mother! I do not know all the events 
of her life, but I know that she ran away from her father’s house. She was of 
Italian descent, and she wished to secure the future of her daughter. We 
shall see. 

I put down my pen, pitiless railer. Think of me what you will, but do not 
laugh at me in your letters. We are old friends, and we ought to have indul- 
gence for one another. I shall write soon again. 

IvaN TURGENIEF. 
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By AnTuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


TOO BAD FOR SYMPATHY. 


\ HEN Frank Greystock left Bobsbo- 

rough to go to Scotland, he had not 
said that he would return, nor had he at 
that time made up his mind whether he 
would dosoorno. He had promised to go 
and shoot in Norfolk, and had half underta- 
ken to be up in London with Herriot, work- 
ing. Though it was holiday-time, still 
there was plenty of work for him to do, va- 
rious heavy cases to get up and papers to be 
read, if only he could settle himself down 
to the doing of it. But the scenes down 
in Scotland had been of a nature to make 
him unfit for steady labor. How was he 
to sail his bark through the rocks by 
which his present voyage was rendered so 
dangerous? Of course, to the reader, the 
way to do so seems to be clear enough. 
To work hard at his profession, to ex- 
plain to his cousin that she had altogether 
mistaken his feelings, and to be true to 


Lucy Morris, was so manifestly his duty, 
that to no reader will it appear possible 
that to any gentleman there could be a 


doubt. Instead of the existence of a diffi- 
culty, there was a fluod of light upon his 
path, so the reader will think ; a flood so 
clear that not to see his way was impossi- 
ble. A man carried away by abnormal 
appetites, and wickedness, and the devil, 
may of course commit murder, or forge 
bills, or become a fraudulent director of a 
bankrupt company. And so may a man 
be untrue to his troth, and leave true love 
in pursuit of tinsel, and beauty, and false 
words, and a large income. But why 
should one tell the story of creatures so 
base? One does not willingly grovel in 
gutters, or breathe fetid atmospheres, or 
live upon garbage. If we are to deal with 
heroes and heroines, let us, at any rate, 
have herdes and heroines who are above 
such meanness as falsehood in love. This 
Frank Greystock must be little better than 
a mean villain if he allows himself to be 
turned from his allegiance to Lucy Morris 
for an hour by the seductions and money 
of such a one as Lizzie Eustace. 
We know the dear old rhyme: 


It is good to be merry and wise, 
It is good to be honest and true; 
It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new. 

There was never better truth spoken 
than this, and if all men and women could 
follow the advice here given, there would 
be very little sorrow in the world. But 
men and women do not follow it. They 
are no more able to do so than they are to 
use a spear, the staff of which is like a 
weaver’s beam, or to fight with the sword 
Excalibar. The more they exercise their 
arms, the nearer wiil they get to using the 
giant’s weapon, or even the weapon that 
is divine. But as things are at present, 
their limbs are limp and their muscles 
soft, and overfeeding impedes their breath. 
They attempt to be merry without being 
wise, and have themes about truth and 
honesty with which they desire to shackle 
others, thinking that freedom from such 
trammels may be good for themselves. 
And in that matter of love, though love 
is very potent, treachery will sometimes 
seem to be prudence, and a hankering af- 
ter new delights will often interfere with 
real devotion. 

It is very easy to depict a hero, a man 
absolutely stainless, perfect as an Arthur, 
a man honest in all his dealings, equal to 
all trials, true in all his speech, indiffer- 
ent to his own prosperity, struggling fur 
the general good, and, above all, faithful 
in love. At any rate, it is as easy to do 
that as to tell of the man who is one hour 
good and the next bad, who aspires great- 
ly but fails in practice, who sees the high- 
er but too often follows the lower course. 
There arose at one time a school of art 
which delighted to paint the human face 
as perfect in beauty ; and from that time 
to this we are discontented unless every 
woman is drawn for us as a Venus, or at 
least a Madonna. I do not know that we 
have gained much by this untrue portrait- 
ure, either in beauty or in art. There 
may be made for us a pretty thing to look 
at, no doubt; but we know that that pret- 
ty thing is not really visaged as the mis- 
tress whom we serve, and whose linea- 
ments we desire to perpetuate on the can- 
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vas. The winds of heaven, or the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, or the midnight gas, pas- 
sions, pains, and perhaps rouge and pow- 
der, have made her something different. 
But still there is the fire of her eye and 
the eager eloquence of her mouth, and 
something too, perhaps, left of the de- 
parting innocence of youth, which the 
painter might give us without the Venus 
or the Madonna touches. But the painter 
does not dare doit. Indeed, he has paint- 


ed so long after the other fashion that he 
would hate the canvas before him were he 
to give way to the rouge-begotten rough- 
ness or to the flesh-pots, or even to the 


winds. And how, my lord, would you, 
who are giving hundreds, more than hun- 
dreds, for this portrait of your dear one, 
like to see it in print from the art critic of 
the day, that she is a brazen-faced hoyden 
who seems to have had a glass of wine too 
much, or to have been making hay? 

And so also has the reading world 
taught itself to like best the characters of 
all but divine men and women. Let the 
man who paints with pen and ink give 
the gas-light and the flesh-pots, the pas- 
sions and pains, the prurient prudence 
and the rouge-pots and pounce-boxes of 
the world as it is, and he will be told that 
no one can care a straw for his creations. 
With whom are we to sympathize? says 
the reader, who not unnaturally imagines 
that a hero should be heroic. Oh, thou, 
my reader, whose sympathies are in truth 
the great and only aim of my work, when 
you have called the dearest of your friends 
round you to your hospitable table, how 
many heroes are there sitting at the 
beard? Your bosom friend, even if he be 
a knight without fear, is he a knight with- 
out reproach? The Ivanhoe that you 
know, did he not press Rebecca’s hand? 
Your Lord Evandale, did he not bring his 
coronet into play when he strove to win 
his Edith Bellenden? Was your Tresil- 
ian still true and still forbearing when 
truth and forbearance could avail him 
nothing? And those sweet girls whom 
you know, do they never doubt between 
the poor man they think they love and the 
rich man whose riches they know they 
covet ? 

Go into the market, either to buy or 
sell, and name the thing you desire to 
part with or to get, as it is, and the mar- 
ket is closed against you. Middling oats 
are the sweepings of the granaries. A 
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useful horse is a jade gone at every point. 
Good sound port is sloe juice. No assur- 
ance short of A 1 betokens even a pre- 
tence to merit. And yet in real life we 
are content with oats that are really mid- 
dling, are very 
horse, and know that if we drink port at 
all we must drink some that is neither 
good nor sound. In those delineations of 
life and character which we call novels, a 
similarly superlative vein is desired. Our 
own friends around us are not always mer- 
ry and wise, nor, alas, always honest and 
true. They are often cross and foolish, 
and and false. 
They are so, and we are angry. Then we 
forgive them, not without a consciousness 
of imperfection on our own part. And 
we know, or at least believe, that though 
they be sometimes treacherous and false, 
there is a balance of good. We cannot 
have heroes to dine with us. There are 
none. And were these heroes to be had, 
we should not like them. But neither are 
our friends villains, whose every aspira- 
tion is for evil, and whose every moment 
is a struggle for some achievement worthy 
of the devil. 

The persons whom you cannot care for 
in a novel because they are so bad, are the 
very same that you so dearly love in your 
life because they are so good. To make 
them and ourselyes somewhat better, not 
by one spring heavenward to perfection, 
because we cannot so use our legs, but by 
slow climbing, is, we may presume, the 
object of all teachers, leaders, legislators, 
spiritual pastors, and masters. He who 
writes tales such as this probably also 
has, very humbly, some such object dis- 
tantly before him. A picture of surpass- 
ing godlike nobleness, a picture of a King 
Arthur among men, inay perhaps do much. 
But such pictures cannot do all. When 
such a picture is painted, as intending to 
show what a man should be, it is true. If 
painted to show what men are, it is false. 
The true picture of life as it is, if it could 
be adequately painted, would show men 
what they are and how they might rise, 
not indeed to perfection, but one step 
first, and then another, on the ladder. 

Our hero, Frank Greystock, falling la- 
mentably short in his heroism, was not in 
a happy state of mind when he reached 
Bobsborough. It may be that he return- 
ed to his own borough and to his mother’s 
arms because he felt that were he to de- 


glad to have a useful 


sometimes treacherous 
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termine to be false to Lucy he would there 
receive sympathy in his treachery. His 
mother would, at any rate, think that it 
was well, and his father would acknowl- 
edge that the fault committed was in the 
original engagement with poor Lucy, and 
not in the treachery. He had written 
that letter to her in his chambers one 
night in a fit of ecstasy ; and could it be 
right that the ruin of a whole life should 
be the consequence? 

It can hardly be too strongly asserted 
that Lizzie Greystock did not appear to 
Frank as she has been made to appear to 
the reader. In all this affair of the neck- 
lace he was beginning to believe that she 
was really an ill-used woman; and as to 
other traits in Lizzie’s character, traits 
which he had seen, and which were not 
of a nature to attract, it must be remem- 
bered that beauty reclining in a man’s 
arms does go far toward washing white 
the lovely blackamoor. Lady Linlithgow, 
upon whom Lizzie’s beauty could have no 
effect of that kind, had nevertheless de- 
clared.her to be very beautiful. And this 
loveliness was of a nature that was alto- 
gether pleasing, if once the beholder of it 
could get over the idea of falseness which 
certainly Lizzie’s eye was apt to convey to 
the beholder. There was no unclean 
horse’s tail. There was no get-up of 
flounces, and padding, and paint, and 
hair, with a dorsal excrescence appended, 
with the object surely of showing in tri- 
umph how much absurd ugliness women 
can force men to endure. She was lithe, 
and active, and bright, and was at this 
moment of her life at her best. Her 
growing charms had as yet hardly reached 
the limits of full feminine loveliness, which, 
when reached, have been surpassed. Lux- 
uriant beauty had with her not as yet be- 
come comeliness ; nor had age or the good 
things of the world added a pound to the 
fairy lightness of her footstep. All this 
had been tendered to Frank, and with it 
that worldly wealth which was so abso- 
lutely necessary tohiscareer. For though 
Greystock would not have said to any man 
or woman that nature had intended him 
to be a spender of much money and a con- 
sumer of many good things, he did un- 
doubtedly so think of himself. He was a 
Greystock, and to what miseries would he 
not reduce his Lucy if, burdened by such 
propensities, he were to marry her and 
then become an aristocratic pauper ! 
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The offer of herself by a woman to a 
man is, to us all, a thing so distasteful 
that we at once declare that the woman 
must be abominable. There shall be no 
whitewashing of Lizzie Eustace. She was 
abominable. But the man to whom the 
offer is made hardly sees the thing in the 
same light. He is disposed to believe 
that, in his peculiar case, there are cir- 
cumstances by which the woman is, if not 
justified, at least excused. Frank did put 
faith in his cousin’s love for himself. He 
did credit her when she told him that she 
had accepted Lord Fawn’s offer in pique, 
because he had not come to her when he 
had promised that he would come. It 
did seem natural to him that she should 
have desired to adhere to her engagement 
when he would not advise her to depart 
from it. And then her jealousy about 
Lucy’s ring, and her abuse of Lucy, were 
proofs to him of her love. Unless she 
loved him, why should she care to marry 
him? What was his position that she 
should desire to share it, unless she so 
desired because he was dearer to her than 
aught beside? He had not eyes clear 
enough to perceive that his cousin was a 
witch whistling fur a wind, and ready to 
take the first blast that would carry her 
and her broomstick somewhere into the 
sky. And then, in that matter of the 
offer, which in ordinary circumstances 
certainly should not have come from her 
to him, did not the fact of her wealth and 
of his comparative poverty cleanse her 
from such stain as would, in usual cir- 
cumstances, attach to a woman who is so 
forward? He had not acceded to her pro- 
position. He had not denied his engage- 
ment to Lucy. He had left her presence 
without a word of encouragement, be- 
cause of that engagement. But he be- 
lieved that Lizzie was sincere. He be- 
lieved, now, that she was genuine ; though 
he had previously been all but sure that 
falsehood and artifice were second nature 
to her. 

At Bobsborough he met his constitu- 
ents, and made them the normal autumn 
speech. The men of Bobsborough were 
well pleased and gave him a vote of confi- 
dence. As none but those of his own 
party attended the meeting, it was not 
wonderful that the vote was unanimous. 
His father, mother, and sister all heard 
his speech, and there was a strong family 
feeling that Frank was born to set the 
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Greystocks once more upon their legs. 
When a man can say what he likes with 
the certainty that every word will be re- 
ported, and can speak to those around 
him as one manifestly their superior, he 
always looms large. When the Conserva- 
tives should return to their proper place 
at the head of affairs, there could be no 
doubt that Frank Greystock would be 
made Solicitor-General. There were not 
wanting even ardent admirers, who con- 
ceived that, with such claims and such 
talents as his, the ordinary steps in polit- 
ical promotion would not be needed, and 
that he would beconie Attorney-General 
at once. All men began to say all good 
things to the dean, and to Mrs. Greystock 
it seemed that the woolsack, or at least 
the Queen’s Bench with a peerage, was 
hardly an uncertainty. But then, there 
must be no marriage with a penniless 
governess. If he would only marry his 
cousin, one might say that the woolsack 
was won. 

Then came Lucy’s letter; the pretty, 
dear, joking letter aboat the ‘** duchess ”’ 
and broken hearts. ‘‘ I would break my 
heart, only—only—only—”’ Yes, he knew 
very well whatshemeant. I shall never be 
called upon to break my heart, because 
you are not a false scoundrel. If you 
were a false scoundrei—instead of being, 
as you are,a pearl among men—then [ 
should break my heart. That was what 
Lucy meant. She could not have been 
much clearer, and he understood it per- 
fectly. It is very nice to walk about 
one’s own borough and be voted unani- 
mously worthy of confidence, 
great man; 


and be a 


but if you are a scoun- 


drel, and not used to being a scoundrel, 
black care is apt to sit very close be- 
hind you as you go caracoling along the 
streets. 


Lucy’s letter required an answer, and 
how should he answer it? He certainly 
did not wish her to tell Lady Linlithgow 
of her engagement, but Lucy clearly 
wished to be allowed to tell, and on what 
ground could he enjoin her to be silent ? 
He knew, or he thought he knew, that 
till he answered the letter, she would not 
tell his secret; and therefore from day 
to day he put off the answer. A man 
does not write a love-letter usually when 
he is in doubt himself whether he does 
or does not mean to be a scoundrel. 

Then there came a letter to ‘‘ Dame ”’ 
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Greystock, from Lady Linlithgow, which 
filled them all with amazement. 


‘¢ My peaR Mapam,”’ began the letter : 

‘Seeing that your son is engaged to 
marry Miss Morris—at least she says so— 
you ought not to have sent her here with- 
out telling me all about it. She says you 
know of the match, and she says that I 
can write to you if I please. Of course I 
can do that without her leave. But it 
seems to me that if you know all about it, 
and approve the marriage, your house and 
not mine would be the proper place for 
her. 

‘¢1’m told that Mr. Greystock is a great 
man. Any lady being with me as my 
companion can’t bea great woman. But 
perhaps you wanted to break it off; else 
you would have told me. She shall stay 
here six months, but then she must go. 

** Yours truly, 
*¢Susanna Lrnuitracow.” 


It was considered absolutely necessary 
that this letter should be shown to Frank. 
‘You see,’’ said his mother, ‘she told 
the old lady at once.”’ 

‘*T don’t see why she shouldn’t.’ 
Nevertheless Frank was annoyed. Hav- 
ing asked for permission, Lucy should at 
least have waited for a reply. 

** Well, I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Grey- 
stock. ‘‘It is generally considered that 
young ladies are more reticent about such 
things. She has blurted it out and boast- 
ed about it at once.”’ 

‘*T thought girls always told of their 
engagements,’’ said Frank, ‘‘ and I can’t 
for the life of me see that there was any 
boasting in it.’? Then he was silent for a 
moment. ‘* The truth is, we are all of us 
treating Lucy very badly.”’ 

‘*T cannot say that I see it,” said his 
mother. 

‘* We ought to have had her here.”’ 

** For how long, Frank? ”’ 

‘‘ For as long as a home was needed by 
her.”’ 

‘Had you demanded it, Frank, she 
should have come, of course. But neither 
I nor your father could have had pleas- 
ure in receiving her as your fature wife. 
You yourself say that it cannot be for 
two years at least.”’ 

** T said one year.’ 

“‘T think, Frank, you said two. And 
we all know that such a marriage would 
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be ruinous to you. How could we make 
her welcome? Can you see your way to 
having a house for her to live in within 
twelve months ? ”” 

‘““Why not a house? I could have a 
house to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Such a house as would suit you in 
your position? And, Frank, would it be 
a kindness to marry her and then let her 
find that you were in debt?’”’ 

‘* T don’t believe she’d care if she had 
nothing but a crust to eat.”’ 

‘*She ought to care, Frank.’’ 

‘* 1 think,” said the dean to his son on 
the next day, ‘‘ that in our class of life 
an imprudent marriage is the one thing 
that should be avoided. My marriage 
has been very happy, God knows; but I 
have always been a poor man, and feel it 
now when I am quite unable to help you. 
And yet your mother had some fortune. 
Nobody, I think, cares less for wealth 
than I do. I am content almost with 
nothing.’’—The nothing with which the 
dean had hitherto been contented had al- 
ways included every comfort of life, a 
well-kept table, good wine, new books, 
and canonical habiliments with the gloss 
still on; but as the Bobsborough trades- 
men had, through the agency of Mrs. 
Greystock, always supplied him with 
these things as though they came from 
the clouds, he really did believe that he 
had never asked for anything.—‘‘I am 
content almost with nothing. But I do 
feel that marriage cannot be adopted as 
the ordinary form of life by men in our 
class as it can be by the rich or by the 
poor. You, for instance, are called upon 
to live with the rich, but are not 
rich. That can only be done by wary 
walking, and is hardly consistent with a 
wife and children.”’ 

‘* But men in my position do marry, sir.’’ 

** After a certain age; or else they 
marry ladies with money. You see, 
Frank, there are not many men who go 
into Parliament with means so moderate 
as yours ; and they who do, perhaps have 
stricter ideas of economy.’’ The dean did 
not say a word about Luey Morris, and 
dealt entirely with yveneralities. 

In compliance with her son’s advice— 
or almost command—Mrs. Greystock did 
not answer Lady Linlithgow’s letter. He 
was going back to London, and would 
give personally, or by letter written 
there, what answer might be necessary. 
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‘You will then see Miss Morris?” 
asked his mother. 

**T shall certainly see Lucy. Some- 
thing must besettled.’’ There was a tone 
in his voice as he said this which gave 
some comfort to his mother. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LIZZIE’S GUESTS. 

True to their words, at the end of Oc- 
tober, Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke, 
and Lord George de Bruce Carruthers 
and Sir Griffin Tewett, arrived at Portray 
Castle. And for a couple of days there 
was a visitor whom Lizzie was very glad 
to welcome, but of whose good nature on 
the occasion Mr. Camperdown thought 
very ill indeed. This was John Eustace. 
His sister-in-law wrote to him in very 
pressing language; and as—so he said to 
Mr. Camperdown—he did not wish to 
seem to quarrel with his brother’s widow 
as long as such seeming might be avoided, 
he accepted the invitation. If there was 
to be a lawsuit about the diamonds, that 
must be Mr. Camperdown’s affair. Lizzie 
had never entertained her friends in style 
before. She had had a few people to dine 
with her in London, and once or twice had 
received company on an evening. But in 
all her London doings there had been the 
trepidation of fear, to be accounted for by 
her youth and widowhood ; and it was at 
Portray—her own house at Portray—that 
it would best become her to exercise hos- 
pitality. She had bided her time even 
there, but now she meant to show ‘her 
friends that she had got a house of her 
own. 

She wrote even to her husband’s uncle, 
the bishop, asking him down to Portray. 
He could not come, but sent an affection- 
ate answer, and thanked her for thinking 
of him. Many people she asked who, she 
felt sure, would not come, and one or 
two of them accepted her invitation. 
John Eustace promised to be with her for 
two days. When Frank had left her, 
going out of her presence in the manner 
that has been described, she actually 
wrote to him, begging him to join her 
party. This was her note: 

**Come to me, just for a week,’’ she 
said, ‘* when my people are here, so that I 
may not seem to be deserted. Sit at the bot- 
tom of my table, and be to meas a brother 
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might. I shall expect you to doso much 
for me.”’ ‘I'o this he had replied that he 
would come during the first week in No- 
vember. 

And she got a clergyman down from 
London—the Rev. Joseph Emilius, of 
whom it was said that he was born a Jew 
in Hungary, and that his name in his own 
country had been Mealyus. At the pres- 
ent time he was among the most eloquent 
of London preachers, and was reputed by 
some to have reached such a standard of 
pulpit oratory as to have had no equal 
within the memory of living hearers. In 
regard to his reading it was acknowledged 
that no one since Mrs. Siddons had touch- 
ed him. But he did not get on very well 
with any particular bishep, and there 
was doubt in the minds of some people 
whether there was or was not any— 
Mrs. Emilius. He had come up quite 
suddenly within the last season, and had 
made church-going quite a pleasant oceu- 
pation to Lizzie Eustace. 

On the last day of October Mr. Emilius 
and Mr. John Eustace came, each alone. 
Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke came 
over with post-horses from Ayr, as also 
did Lord George and Sir Griffin about an 
hour after them. Frank was not yet ex- 
pected. He had promised to name a day, 
and had not yet named it. 

‘* Varra weel, varra weel,’’? Gowran 
had said when he was told of what was 
about to occur, and was desired to make 
preparations necessary in regard to the 
outside plenishing of the house; ‘‘ nae 
doot she'll do with her ain what pleases 
her ainself. The mair ye poor out, the 
less there’ll be left in. Mr. Jo-ohn com- 
ing? I'l be glad then to see Mr. Jo-ohn. 
Oo, ay; aits;—there’ll be aits eneuch. 
And anither coo! You'll want twa ither 
coos. I'll see to the coos.’’ And Andy 
Gowran, in spite of the internecine war- 
fure which existed between him and his 
mistress, did see to the hay, and the cows, 
and the oats, and the extra servants that 
were wanted inside and outside the house. 
There was enmity between him and Lady 
Eustace, and he didn’t care who knew it; 
but he took her wages and he did her 
work. 

Mrs. Carbuncle was a wonderful woman. 
She was the wife of a man with whom she 
was very rarely seen, whom nobody knew, 
who was something in the City, but some- 
body who never succeeded in making 
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money; and yet she went everywhere, 
She had at least the reputation of going 
everywhere, and did go to a great many 
places. Carbuncle had no money—so it 
was said; and she had none. She was 
the daughter of a man who had gone to 
New York and had failed there. Of her 
own parentage no mere was known. She 
had a small house in one of the very small 
May Fair streets, to which she was wont 
to invite her friends for five o’clock tea. 
Other receptions she never attempted, 
During the London seasons she always 
kept a carriage, and during the winters 
she always had hunters. Who paid for 
them no one knew or cared. Her dress 
was always perfect, as far as fit and per- 
formance went. As to approving Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s manner of dress—that was a 
question of taste. Audacity may, per- 
haps, be said to have been the ruling prin- 
ciple of her toilet; not the audacity of 
indecency, which, let the satirists say 
what they may, is not efficacious in Eng- 
land, but audacity in color, audacity in 
design, and audacity in construction. She 
would ride in the park in a black and yel- 
low habit, and appear at the opera in 
white velvet without a speck of color. 
Though certainly turned thirty, and prob- 
ably nearer to forty, she would wear her 
jet-black hair streaming down her back, and 
when June came would drive about Lon- 
don in a straw hat. But yet it was al- 
ways admitted that she was well dressed. 
And then would arise that question, Who 
paid the bills ? 

Mrs. Carbuncle was certainly a hand- 
some woman. She was full-faced, with 
bold eyes, rather far apart, perfect black 
eyebrows, a well-formed broad nose, thick 
lips, and regular teeth. Her chin was 
round and short, with perhaps a little 
bearing towards a double chin. But 
though her face was plump and round, 
there was a power in it, and a look of 
command, of which it was perhaps diffi- 
cult to say in what features was the seat. 
But in truth the mind will lend a tone to 
every feature, and it was the desire of 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s heart tocommand. But 
perhaps the wonder of her face was its 
complexion. People said, before they 
knew her, that, as a matter of course, she 
had been made beautiful forever. But, 
though that too brilliant color was almost 
always there, covering the cheeks but 
never touching the furelead or the neck, 
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it would at certain moments shift, change, 
and even depart. When she was angry, 
jt would vanish for a moment and then re- 
turn intensified. There was no chemistry 
on Mrs. Carbuncle’s cheek; and yet it 
was a tint so brilliant and so little trans- 
parent as almost to justify a conviction 
that it could not be genuine. There were 
those who declared that nothing in the 
way of complexion so beautiful as that of 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s had been seen on the 
face of any other woman in this age, and 
there were others who called her an exag- 
gerated milkmaid. She was tall, too, and 
had learned so to walk as though half the 
world belonged to her. 

Her niece, Miss Roanoke, was a lady of 
the same stamp, and of similar beauty, with 
those additions and also with those draw- 
backs which belong to youth. She looked as 
though she were four-and-twenty, but in 
truth she was no more than eighteen. 
When seen beside her aunt, she seemed to 
be no more than half the elder lady’s size ; 
and yet her proportions were not insignifi- 
cant. She, too, was tall, and was as one 
used to command, and walked as though 
she were a young Juno. Her hair was 
very dark—almost black—and very plenti- 
ful. Her eyes were large and bright, 
though too bold for a girl so young. Her 
nose and mouth were exactly as her aunt’s, 
but her chin was somewhat longer, so as 
to divest her face of that plump round- 
, Which perhaps took something 
from the majesty of Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
appearance. Miss Roanoke’s complexion 
was certainly marvellous. No one thought 
that she had been made beautiful forever, 
for the color would go and come and shift 
and change with every word and every 
thought; but still it was there, as deep 
on her cheeks as on her aunt's, though 
somewhat more transparent, and with 
more delicacy of tint as the bright hues 
faded away and became merged in the 
almost marble whiteness of her skin. 
With Mrs. Carbuncle there was no merg- 
ing and fading. The red and white hor- 
dered one another on her cheek without 
any merging, as they do on a flag. 

Lucinda Roanoke was undoubtedly a 
very handsome woman. It probably 
never occurred to man or woman to say 
She had sat for her 


Ness. 


that she was lovely. 


portrait during the last winter, and her 
picture had caused much remark in the 
Exhibition. 


Some said that she might be 
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a Brinvilliers, others a Cleopatra, and 
others again a Queen of Sheba. In her 
eyes as they were limned there had been 
nothing certainly of love, but they who 
likened her to the Egyptian queen be. 
lieved that Cleopatra’s love had always 
been used simply to assist her ambition. 
They who took the Brinvilliers side of the 
controversy were men so used to softaess 
and flattery from women as to have 
learned to think that a woman silent, 
arrogant, and hard of approach, must be 
always meditating murder. ‘The disciples 
of the Queen of Sheba school, who formed 
perhaps the more numerous party, were 
led to their opinion by the majesty of Lu- 
cinda’s demeanor rather than by any clear 
idea in their own minds of the lady who 
visited Solomon. All men, however, 
agreed in this, that Lucinda Roanoke was 
very handsome, but that she was not the 
sort of girl with whom a man would wish 
to stray away through the distant beech- 
trees at a picnic. 

In truth she was silent, grave, and, if 
not really haughty, subject to all the signs 
of haughtiness. She went everywhere 
with her aunt, and allowed herself to be 
walked out at dances, and to be accosted 
when on horseback, and to be spoken to 
at parties ; but she seemed hardly to trou- 
ble herself to talk ; and as for laughing, 
flirting, or giggling, one might as well 
expect such levity from a marble Minerva. 
During the last winter she had taken to 
hunting with her aunt, and already could 
ride well to hounds. If assistance were 
wanted at a gate, or in the management 
of a fence, and the servant who attended 
the two ladies were not near enough to 
give it, she would accept it as her due 
from the man nearest to her; but she 
rarely did more than bow her thanks, and, 
even by young lords, or hard-riding hand- 
some colonels, or squires of undoubted 
thousands, she could hardly ever be 
brought to what might be called a proper 
hunting-field conversation. All of which 
things were noted, and spoken of, and ad- 
mired. It must be presumed that Lucinda 
Roanoke was in want of a husband, and 
yet no girl seemed to take less pains te 
get one. A girl ought not to be always 
busying herself to briag down a man, but 
a girl ought to give herself some charms. 
A girl so handsome as Lucinda Roanoke, 
with pluck enough to ride like a bird, dig- 
nity enough for a duchess, and who was 
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undoubtedly clever, ought to put herself 
in the way of taking such good things as 
her charms and merits would bring her ; 
but Lucinda Rvuanoke stood aloof and 
despised everybody. So it was that Lu- 
cinda was spoken of when her name was 
mentioned ; and her name was mentioned 
a good deal after the opening of the exhi- 
bition of pictures. 

There was some difficulty about her— 
as to who she was. That she was an Amer- 
ican was the received opinion. Her 
mother, as well as Mrs. Carbuncle, had 
certainly been in New York. Carbuncle 
was a London man; but it was supposed 
that Mr. Roanoke was, or had been, an 
American. ‘The received opinion was cor- 
rect. Lucinda had been born in New 
York, had been educated there till she was 
sixteen, and then been taken to Paris for 
nine months, and from Paris had been 
brought to London by her aunt. Mrs. 
Carbuncle always spoke of Lucinda’s edu- 
cation as having been thoroughly Parisian. 
Of her own education and antecedents, 
Lucinda never spoke at all. ‘I'll tell 
you what it is,” said a young scamp from 
Eton to his elder sister, when her charac- 
ter and position were once being discussed, 
‘‘ she’s a heroine, and would shoot a fel- 
low as soon as look at him.’’ In that 
scamp’s family Lucinda was ever after- 
wards called the heroine. 

The manner in which Lord George de 
Bruce Carruthers had attached himself to 
these ladies was a mystery; but then 
Lord George was always mysterious. He 
was a young man—so considered—about 
forty-five years of age, who had never 
done anything in the manner of other peo- 
ple. He hunted a great deal, but he did 
not fraternize with hunting men, and 
would appear now in this county and now 
in that, with an utter disregard of grass, 
fences, friendships, or foxes. Leicester, 
Essex, Ayrshire, or the Baron had equal 
delights for him; and in all counties he 
was quite at home. He had never owned 
a fortune, and had never been known to 
earn a shilling. It was said that early in 
life he had been apprenticed to an attor- 
ney at Aberdeen as George Carruthers. 
His third cousin, the Marquis of Killie- 
crankie, had been killed out hunting; the 
second scion of the noble family had fallen 
at Balaclava; a third had perished in the 
Indian Mutiny; and a fourth, who did 
reign for a few months, died suddenly, 
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leaving a large family of daughters, 
Within three years the four brothers van- 
ished, leaving among them no male heir, 
and George’s elder brother, who was then 
in a West India regiment, was called 
home from Demerara to be Marquis of 
Killiecrankie. By a usual exercise of the 
courtesy of the Crown, all the brothers 
were made lords, and some twelve years 
before the date of our story George Carru- 
thers, who had long since left the attor- 
ney’s office at Aberdeen, became Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers. How he 
lived no one knew. That his brother did 
much for him was presumed to be impos- 
sible, as the property entailed on the Kil- 
liecrankie title certainly was not large. 
He sometimes went into the City, and was 
supposed to know something about shares. 
Perhaps he played a little, and made a 
few bets. He generally lived with men 
of means, or perhaps with one man of 
means at a time; but they who knew 
him well declared that he never borrowed 
a shilling from a friend, and never owed a 
He always had 
When in 


rvom, and 


guinea te a tradesman. 
horses, but never had a home. 
London he lodged in a single 
dined at his club. He was a Colonel of 
Volunteers, having got up the reg ment 
known as the Long Shore Riflemen—the 
roughest regiment of volunteers in all 
England—and was reputed to be a bitter 
Radical. 
publican sentiments, and ignorant young 
men about London hinted that he was the 
grand centre of the British Fenians. He 
had been invited to stand for the Tower 
Hamlets, but had told the deputation 
which waited upon him that he knew a 
thing worth two of that. Would they 
guarantee his expenses, and then give him 
a salary? The deputation doubted its 
ability to promise so much. ‘1 more 
than doubt it,’’ said Lord George; and 
then the deputation went away. 

In person he was a long-legged, long- 
bodied, long-faced man, with rough whis 
kers and a rough beard on his upper lip, 
but with a shorn chin. His eyes were 
very deep set in his head, and his cheeks 
were hollow and sallow; and yet he 
looked to be and was a powerful, healthy 
man. He had large hands, which seemed 
to be all bone, and long arms, and a neck 
which looked to be long, because he so 
wore his shirt that much of his throat was 
always bare. It was man:fest enough that 


He was suspected even of re- 
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he liked to have good-looking women 
about him, and yet nobody presumed it 
probable that he would marry. For the 
last two or three years there had been 
friendship between him and Mrs. Carbun- 
cle; and during the last season he had be- 
come almost intimate with our Lizzie. 
Lizzie thought that perhaps he might be 
the Corsair whom, sooner or later in her 
life, she must certainly encounter. 

Sir Griffin Tewett, who at the present 
period of his existence was being led about 
by Lord George, was not exactly an amia- 
ble young baronet. Nor were his cireum- 
stances such as make a manamiable. He 
was nominally not only the heir to, but 
actually the possessor of a large property ; 
but he could not touch the principal, and 
of the income only so much as certain legal 
curmudgeons would allow him. As Grey- 
stuck had said, everybody was at law with 
him, so successful had been his father in 
mismanaging, and miscontrolling, and 
misappropriating the property. Tewett 
Hall had gone to rack and ruin for four 
years, and was now let almost for nothing. 
He was a fair, frail young man, with a 
bad eye, and a weak mouth, and a thin 
hand, who was fond of liqueurs, and hated 
to the death any acquaintance who. won a 
five-pound note of him, or any tradesman 
who wished to have his bill paid. But he 
had this redeeming quality—that having 
found Lucinda Roanoke to be the kand- 
somest woman he had ever seen, he did 
desire to make her his wife. 

Such were the friends whom Lizzie Eus- 
tace received at Portray Castle on the first 
day of her grand hospitality—together 
with John Eustace and Mr. Joseph 
Emilius, the fashionable preacher from 
May Fair. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LIZZIE’S FIRST DAY, 


Tue coming of John Eustace was cer- 
tainly a great thing for Lizzie, though it 
was only for two days. It saved her from 
that feeling of desertion before her friends 
—desertion by those who might naturally 
belong to her—which would otherwise 
have afflicted her. His presence there for 
two days gave her a start. She could call 
him John, and bring down her boy to 
him, and remind him, with the sweetest 
smile—witl almost a tear in her eye—that 
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he was the boy’s guardian. “‘ Little fel- 
low! So much depends on that little life, 
does it not, John? ”’ she said, whispering 
the words into his ear. 

‘** Lucky little dog!’’ said John, pat- 
ting the boy’s head. ‘‘ Let me see! of 
course he’ll go to Eton.”’ 

‘* Not yet,” said Lizsie with a shudder. 

** Well, no, hardly ; when he’s twelve.’ 
And then the boy was done with and was 
carried away. She had played that card 
and had turned her trick. John Eustace 
was a thoroughly good-natured man of 
the world, who could forgive many faults, 
not expecting people to be perfect. He 
did not like Mrs. Carbuncle; was indif- 
ferent to Lucinda’s beauty; was afraid 
of that Tartar, Lord George ; and thor- 
oughly despised Sir Griffin. In his heart 
he believed Mr. Emilius to be an impos- 
tor, who might, for aught he knew, pick 
his pocket; and Miss Macnulty had no 
attraction for him. But he smiled, and 
was gay, and called Lady Eustace by her 
Christian name, and was content to be of 
use to her in showing her friends that she 
had not been altogether dropped by the 
Kustace people. *‘*I got such a nice af- 
fectionate letter from the dear bishop,”’ 
said Lizzie, ‘* but he couldn’t come. He 
could not escape a previous engagement.”’ 

** It’s a long way,’’ said John, *‘ and 
he’s not so young as he was once; and 
then there are the Bobsborough parsons 
to look after.”’ 

**T don’t suppose anything of that kind 
stops him,”’ said Lizzie, who did not think 
it possible that a bishop’s bliss should be 
alloyed by work. John was so very nice 
that she almost made up her mind to talk 
to him about the necklace; but she was 
cautious, and thought of it, and found 
that it would be better that she should 
abstain. John Eustace was certainly 
very good-natured, but perhaps he might 
say an ugly word to her if she were rash. 
She refrained, therefore, and after break- 
fast on the second day he took his departure 
without an allusion to things that were 
unpleasant. 

**T call my brother-in-law a perfect 
gentleman,”’ said Lizzie with enthusiasm, 
when his back was called. 

** Certainly,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 
‘* He seems to me to be very quiet.”’ 

** He didn’t quite like his party,’’ said 
Lord George. 

‘*T am sure he did,”’ said Lizzie. 


, 
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‘‘T mean as to politics. To him we are 
all turbulent demagogues and Bohemians. 
Eustace is an old-world Tory, if there’s 
one left anywhere. But you’re right, 
Lady. Eustace ; he is a gentlemen.” 

‘* He knows on which side his bread is 
buttered as well as any man,” said Sir 
Griffin. 

‘“‘ Am Ia demagogue,”’ said Lizzie, ap- 
pealing to the Corsair, ‘‘or a Bohemian? 
I didn’t know it.”’ 

‘** A little in that way, I think, Lady 
Eustace; not a demagogue, but dema- 
gogical; not Bohemian, but that way 
given.”’ 

** And is Miss Roanoke demagogical ? ”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said Lord George. ‘I 
hardly wrong you there, Miss Roanoke ?”’ 

‘¢ Lucinda is a democrat, but hardly a 
demagogue, Lord George,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

‘¢ Those are distinctions which we hardly 
understand on this thick-headed side of 
the water. But demagogues, democrats, 
demonstrations, and Demosthenic oratory 
are all equally odious to John Eastace. 
For a young man he’s about the best Tory 
I know.” 

‘* He is true to his colors,’”’ said Mr. 
Emilius, who had been endeavoring to 
awake the attention of Miss Roanoke en 
the subject of Shakespeare’s dramatic ac- 
tien, ‘* and I like men who are true to 
their colors.” Mr. Mealyus spoke with 
the slightest possible tone of foreign ac- 
cent—a tone soslight that it simply served 
to attract attention to him. 

While Eustace was still in the house, 
there had come a letter from Frank Grey- 
stock, saying that he would reach Por- 
tray, by way of Glasgow, on Wednesday, 
the 5th of November. He must sleep in 
Glasgow on that night, having business, 


, 


or friends, or pleasure demanding his at- 
tention in that prosperous mart of com- 
merce. It had been impressed upon him 
that he should hunt, and he had con- 
sented. There was to be a meet out on 
the Kilmarnock side of the county on that 
Wednesday, and he would bring a horse 
with him from Glasgow. Even in Glas- 
gow a hunter was to be hired, and could 
be sent farty or fifty miles out of the town 
in the morning and brought back in the 
evening. Lizzie had learned all about 
that, and had told him. If he would call 
at MacFarlane’s Buchanan 
street, or even write to Mr. MacFarlane, 


stables in 
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he would be sure to get a horse that would 
carry him. MacFarlane sending 
horses down into the Ayrshire country 
every day of his life. It was simply an 
affair of money. Three guineas for the 
horse, and then just the expense of the 
railway. Frank, who knew quite as 
much about it as did his cousin, and who 
never thought much of guineas or of rail- 
yay tickets, promised to meet the party 
at the meet ready equipped. His things 
would go on by train, and Lizzie must 
send for them to Troon. He presumed a 
beneficent Providence would take the 
horse back to the bosom of Mr. MacFar- 
lane. Such was the tenor of his letter. 
‘If he don’t mind, he’ll find himself 
astray,’’ said Sir Griffin. ‘* He'll have 
to go one way by rail and his horse an- 
other.”’? ** We can manage better for our 
cousin than that,’’ said Lizzie, with a re- 
buking nod. 

But there was hunting from Portray 
before Frank Greystock came. It was 
specially a hunting party, and Lizzie was 
to be introduced to the glories of the 
field. In giving her her due, it must be 
acknowledged that she was fit for the 
work. She rode well, though she had 
not ridden to hounds, and her courage 
was cool. She looked well on horseback, 
and had that presence of mind which 
should never desert a lady when she is 
hunting. A ceuple of horses had been 
purchased for her, under Lord George’s 
superintendence—his conjointly with Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s—and had been at the castle 
for the last ten days, ‘‘ eating their varra 
heeds off,’? as Andy Gowran had said in 
sorrow. There had been practising even 
while John Eustace was there, and before 
her preceptors had slept three nights at 
the castle she had ridden backward and 
forward half a dozen times over a stone 
wall. ‘* Oh, yes,’’ Lucinda had said, in 
answer to a remark from Sir Griffin, “ it’s 
easy enough—till you come across some- 
thing difficult.” 

‘** Nothing difficult stops you,’’ said Sir 
Griffin; to which compliment Lucinda 
vouchsafed no reply. 

On the Monday Lizzie went out hunting 
for the first time in her life. It must be 
owned that, as she put her habit on, and 
afterward breakfasted with all her guests 
in hunting gear around her, and then was 
driven with them in her own earriage to 
the meet, there was something of trepida- 
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tion at her heart. And her feeling of 
cautious fear in regard to money had re- 
ceived ashock. Mrs. Carbuncle had told 
her that a couple of horses fit to carry her 
might perhaps cost her about £180. Lord 
George had received the commission, and 
the check required from her had been for 
£320. Of course she had written the 
check without a word, but it did begin 
to occur to her that hunting was an ex- 
pensive amusement. Gowran had in- 
furmed her that he had bought a rick of 
hay from a neighbor for £75 Lis 9d. 
‘‘God forgie me,’’ said Andy, ‘but I 
b’lieve I’ve been o’er hard on the puir 
man in your leddyship’s service.”” £75 
15s. 9d. did seem a great deal of money to 
pay ; and could it be necessary that she 
should buy a whole rick? There were to 
be eight horses in the stable. ‘To what 
friend could she apply to learn how much 
of a rick of hay one horse ought to eat in 
a month of hunting? In such a matter 
she might have trusted Andy Gowran im- 
plicitly ; but how was she to know that? 
And then, what if at some desperate fence 
she were to be thrown off and break her 
nose and knock out her front teeth! Was 
the game worth the candle? She was by 
no means sure that she liked Mrs. Car- 
buncle very much. And though she liked 
Lord George very well, could it be possi- 
ble that he bought the horses for £90 each 
and charged her £160? Corsairs do do 
these sort of things. The horses them- 
selves were two sweet dears, with stars on 
thei: foreheads, and shining coats, and a 
delicious aptitude for jumping over every- 
thing at a moment’s notice. Lord George 
had not, in truth, made a penny by them, 
and they were good hunters, worth the 
money ; but how was Lizzie to know that? 
But though she doubted, and was full of 
fears, she could smile and look as though 
she liked it. If the worst should come 
she could certainly get money for the dia- 
monds. 

On that Monday the meet was compara 
tively near to them—distant only twelve 
miles. On the following Wednesday it 
would be sixteen, and they would use the 
railway, having the carriage sent to meet 
them in the evening. The three ladies 
and Lord George filled the carriage, and 
Sir Griffin was perched upon the box. 
The ladies’ horses had gone on with two 
grooms, and those for Lord George and 
Sir Griffin were to come to the meet. 
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Lizzie felt somewhat proud of her estab- 
lishment and her equipage, but at the 
same time somewhat fearful. Hitherte 
she knew but very little of the ceuntry 
people, and was not sure how she might 
be received; and then how would it be 
with her if the fox should at once start 
away across country, and she should lack 
either the pluck or the power to follow? 
There was Sir Griffin to look after Miss 
Roanoke, and Lord George to attend to 
Mrs. Carbuncle. At last an idea so hor- 
rible struck her that she could not keep it 
down. ‘* What am I to do,” she said, 
‘*if 1 find myself all alone in a field, and 
everybody else gone away? ’”’ 

** We won't treat you quite in that fash- 
ion,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘* The only possible way in which you 
can be alone in a field is that you will have 
cut everybody else down,”’ said Lord 
George. 3 

‘* 1 suppose it will all come right,’’ said 
Lizzie, plucking up her courage, and tell- 
ing herself that a woman can die but once. 

Kverything was right—as it usually is. 
The horses were there—quite a throng of 
horses, as the two gentlemen had two 
each ; and there was, moreover, a mounted 
groom to look after the three ladies. Liz- 
zie had desired to have a groom to herself, 
but had been told that the expenditure in 
horseflesh was more than the stable could 
stand. ‘‘ All [ ever want of a man is to 
carry for me my flask, and waterproof, and 
luncheon, said Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘ I don’t 
care if 1 never see a groom, except for 
that.”’ 

‘*It’s convenient to have a gate opened 
sometimes,’’ said Lucinda, slowly. 

** Will no one but a groom do that for 
you ?”’ asked Sir Griffin. 

** Gentlemen can’t open gates,’’ said 
Lucinda. Now, as Sir Griffin thought 
that he had opened many gates during the 
last season fur Miss Roanoke, he felt this 
to be hard. 

But there were eight horses, and eight 
horses with three servants and a carriage 
made quite a throng. Among the crewd 
of Ayrshire hunting men—a lord or 
two, a dozen lairds, two dozen farm- 
ers, and as many men of business out 
of Ayr, Kilmarnock, and away from 
Glasgow—it was soon told that Lady 
Eustace and her party were among them. 
A good deal had been already heard 
of Lizzie, and it was at least known of 
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her that she had, for her life, the Por- 
tray estate in her hands. So there was 
an undercurrent of whispering, and that 
sort of commotion which the appearance 
of new-comers does produce at a hunt- 
meet. Lord George knew one or two 
men, who were surprised to find him in 
Ayrshire, and Mrs. Carbuncle was soon 
quite at home with a young nobleman 
whom she had met in the Vale with the 
Baron. Sir Griffin did not leave Lucinda’s 
side, and for a while poor Lizzie felt her- 
self alone in a crowd. 

Who does not know that terrible feel- 
ing, and the all but necessity that exists 
for the sufferer to pretend that he is not 
suffering—whieh again is aggravated by 
the conviction that the pretence is utterly 
vain? This may be bad with a man, but 
with a woman, who never looks to be 
alone in a crowd, it is terrible. For five 
minutes, during which everybody else 
was speaking to everybody—for five min- 
utes, which seemed to her to be an hour, 
Lizzie spoke to no one, and no one spoke 
to her. Was it for such misery as this 
that she was spending hundreds upon 
hundreds, and running herself into debt ? 
For she was sure that there would be debt 
before she parted with Mrs. Carbuncle. 
There are people, very many people, to 
whom an act of hospitality is in itself a 
good thing ; but there are others who are 
always making calculations, and endeavor- 
ing to count up the thing purchased 
against the cost. Lizzie had been told 
that she was a rich woman—as women go, 
very rich. Surely she was entitled to en- 
tertain a few friends; and if Mrs. Car- 
buncle and Miss Roanoke could hunt, it 
could not be that hunting was beyond her 
own means. And yet she was spending a 
great deal of money. She had seen a 
large wagon loaded with sacks of corn 
coming up the hill to the Portray stables, 
and she knew that there would be a long 
bill at the corn-chandler’s. There had 
been found a supply of wine in the cellars 
at Portray, which at her request had 
been inspected by her cousin Frank ; but 
it had been necessary, so he had told her, 
to have much more sent down from Lon- 
don—champagne, and liqueurs, and other 
nice things that cost money. ‘* You won’t 
like not to have them if these people are 
coming ?’’ ‘* Oh, no; certainly not,’’ said 
Lizzie with enthusiasm. What other rich 
people did, she would do. But now, in 
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her five minutes of misery, she counted it 
all up, and was at a loss to find what was 
to be her return for her expenditure. 
And then, if on this, her first day, she 
should have a fall, with no tender hand to 
help her, and then find that she had 
knocked out her front teeth ! 

But the cavaleade began to move, and 
then Lord George was by her side. ‘* You 
mustn’t be angry if I seem to stick too 
close to you,’”’ he said. She gave him 
her sweetest smile as she told him that 
that would be impossible. ‘‘ Because, you 
know, though it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to get along out hunting, and 
women never come to grief, a person is a 
little astray at first.’’ 

‘*T shall be so much astray,’’ said Liz- 
zie. **{ don’t at all know how we are going 
to begin. Are we hunting a fox now?” 
At this moment they were trotting across 
a field or two, through a run of gates up 
to the first covert. 

‘* Not quite yet. The hounds haven’t 
been put in yet. You see that wood 
there? I suppose they’ll draw that.” 

** What is drawing, Lord George? I 
want to know all about it, and I am so ig- 
norant. Nobody else will tell me.’”? Then 
Lord George gave his lesson, and ex- 
plained the theory and system of foxhunt- 
ing. ‘* We’re to wait here, then, till the 
fox runs away? But it’s ever so large, 
and if he runs away, and nobody sees 
him? I hope he will, because it will be 
nice to go on easily.”’ 

‘¢ A great many people hope that, and 
a great many think it nice to go on easily. 
Only you must not confess to it.’”? Then 
he went on with his lecture, and explained 
the meaning of scent; was great on the 
difficulty of getting away; described the 
iniquity of heading the fox; spoke of up 
wind and down wind; got as far as the 
trouble of ‘‘ carrying,’’ and told her that 
a good ear was everything,in a big wood— 
when there came upon them the thrice- 
repeated note of an old hound’s voice, and 
the quick scampering, and low, timid, 
anxious, trustful whinnying of a dozen 
comrade younger hounds, who recognized 
the sagacity of their well-known and 
highly-appreciated elder. ‘* That’s a fox,”’ 
said Lord George. 

** What shall I do now?”’ said Lizzie, 
all in a twitter. 

‘*Sit just where you are, and light a 
cigar, if you’re given to smoking.” 
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‘¢ Pray don’t joke with me. 
1 want to do it properly.” 

‘¢ And therefore you must sit just where 
you are, and not gallop about. There’s a 
matter of a hundred and twenty acres 
here, I should say, and a fox doesn’t al- 
ways choose to be evicted at the first no- 
tice. It’s a chance whether he goes at all 
from a wood like this. I like woods my- 
self, because, as you say, we can take it 
easy; but if you want to ride, you 
should— By George, they’ve killed him.” 

“ Killed the fox? ”’ 

‘* Yes; he’s dead. Didn’t you hear?”’ 

‘** And is that a hunt?” 

** Well—as far as it goes, it is.”’ 

‘Why didn’t he runaway? What a 
stupid beast! I don’t see so very much 
in that. Who killed him? That man 
that was blowing the horn?”’ 

‘* The hounds chopped him.”’ 

‘“*Chopped him!’’ Lord George was 
very patient, and explained to Lizzie, who 
was now indignant and disappointed, the 
misfortune of chopping. ‘‘ And are we 
to go home now? Is it all over?” 

‘¢ They say the country is full of foxes,”’ 
said Lord George. ‘‘ Perhaps we shall 
chop half a dozen.”’ 

‘* Dear me! 


You know 


Chop half a dozen foxes! 
Do they like to be chopped? I thought 
they always ran away.”’ 

Lord George was constant and patient, 
and rode at Lizzie’s side from covert to 


covert. A second fox they did kill in the 
same fashion as the first; a third they 
eouldn’t hunt a yard; a fourth got to 
ground after five minutes, and was dug out 
ingloriously, during which process a driz- 
zling rain commenced 

‘* Where is the man with my water 
proof? ’? demanded Mrs. Carbuncle. Lord 
George had sent the man to see whether 
there was shelter to be had in a neighboring 
yard. And Mrs. Carbuncle was angry. 
‘*Tt’smy own fault,”’ she said, ‘‘ fornot hav- 
ing my own man. Lucinda, you’ll be wet.”’ 

‘*T don’t mind the wet,’’ said Lucinda. 
Lucinda never did mind anything. 

‘Tf you’ll come with me, we’ll get into 
a harn,”’ said Sir Griffin. 

‘*1 like the wet,’’ said Lucinda. All 
the while seven men were at work with 
picks and shovels, and the master and four 
or five of the more ardent sportsmen were 
deeply engaged in what seemed to be a 
mining operation on a small scale. The 
huntsman stood over giving his orders. 
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One enthusiastic man, who had been lying 
on his belly, grovelling in the mud for five 
minutes, with a long stick in his hand, 
was now applying the point of it scientifi- 
cally to his nose. An ordinary observer 
with a magnifying glass might have seen 
a hair at the end of the stick. ‘‘ He’s 
there,’’ said the enthusiastic man, covered 
with mud, after a long-drawn eager sniff 
at the stick. The huntsman deigned to 
give one glance. ‘‘ That’s rabbit,’’ said 
the huntsman. A conclave was immedi- 
ately formed over the one visible hair that 
stuck to the stick, arid three experienced 
farmers decided that it was rabbit. The 
muddy, enthusiastic man, silenced but not 
convinced, retired from the crowd, leaving 
his stick behind him, and comforted him- 
self with his brandy-flask. 

** He’s here, my lord,’”’ said the hunts- 
man to his noble master, ‘‘ only we ain’t 
got nigh him yet.’’ He spoke almost in 
a whisper, so that the ignorant crowd 
should not hear the words of wisdom, 
which they wouldn’t understand, or per- 
haps believe. ‘‘ It’s that full of rabbits 
that the holes is all hairs. They ain’t got 
no terrier here, I suppose. They never 
has aught that is wanted in these parts. 
Work round to the right, there—that’s 
his line.” The men did work round to 
the right, and in something under an hour 
the fox was dragged out by his brush and 
hind legs, while the experienced whip 
who dragged him held the poor brute tight 
by the back of his neck. ‘‘ An old dog, 
my lord. There’s such a many of ’em 
here, that they'll be a deal better for a 
little killing.’’ Then the hounds ate their 
third fox for that day. 

Lady Eustace, in the mean time, and 
Mrs. Carbuncle, with Lord George, had 
found their way to the shelter of a cattle- 
shed. Lucinda had slowly followed, and 
Sir Griffin had followed her. The gentle- 
men smoked cigars, and the ladies, when 
they had eaten their luncheons and drank 
their sherry, were cold and cross. ‘If 
this is hunting,”’ said Lizzie, ‘*I really 
don’t think so much about it.”’ 

** It’s Scotch hunting,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

‘* T have seen foxes dug out south of the 
Tweed,’’ suggested Lord George. 

‘*T suppose.everything is slow after the 
Baron,”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, who had 
distinguished herself with the Baron’s 
stag-hounds last March, 
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‘* Are we to go home now?”’ asked 
Lizzie, who would have been well pleased 
to have received an answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

**T presume they’ll draw again,’ 
claimed Mrs. Carbuncle, with an angry 
frown on her brow. ‘It’s hardly two 
o’clock.”’ 

‘* They always draw till seven in Scot- 
land,’’ said Lord George. 

‘*That’s nonsense,’’ said Mrs. Carbun- 
cle. ‘* It’s dark at four.” 

‘* They have torches in Scotland,”’ said 
Lord George. 

‘*They have a great many things in 
Scotland that are very far from agreea- 
ble,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘* Lucinda, did 
you ever see three foxes killed without 
five minutes’ running, before? I never 
did.”’ 

**T’ve been out all day without finding 
at all,’’ said Lucinda, who loved the 
truth. 

** And so have I,’’ said Sir Griffin; 
** often. Don’t you remember that day 
when we went down from London to 
Bringher Wood, and they pretended to 
find at half-past four? That’s what I 
call a sell.”’ 

‘*'They’re going on, Lady Eustace,” 
said Lord George. ‘‘ If you’re not tired, 
we might as well see it out.’’ Lizzie was 
tired, but said that she was not, and she 
did see it out. They founda fifth fox, but 
again there was no scent. ‘**‘ Who the 

is to hunt a fox with people scur- 
rying about like that?’’ said the hunts- 
man very angrily, dashing forward at a 
couple of riders. ‘* The hounds is be- 
hind you, only you aint a-looking. Some 
people never do look.’’ The two peccant 
riders, unfortunately, were Sir Griffin and 
Lucinda. 

The day was one of those from which 
all the men and women return home cross, 
and which induce some half-hearted folk 
to declare to themselves that they never 
will hunt again. When the master de- 
cided a little after three that he would 
draw no more, because there wasn't a yard 
of scent, our party had nine or ten miles 
to ride back to their carriages. Lizzie 
was very tired, and when Lord George 
took her from her horse could almost 
have cried from fatigue. Mrs. Carbuncle 
was never fatigued, but she had become 
damp—soaking wet through, as she her- 
self said—during the four minutes that 
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the man was absent with her waterproof 
jacket, and could not bring herself to for- 
get the ill-usage she had suffered. Lu- 
cinda had become absolutely dumb, and 
any observer would have fancied that the 
two gentlemen had quarrelled with each 


other. ‘* You ought to go on the box 
now,’ said Sir Griffin, grumbling. 


‘*When you’re my age and I’m yours, [ 
will,’’ said Lord George, taking his seat 
in the carriage. Then he appealed to 
Lizzie. ‘* You'll let me smoke, won’t 
you?’’ She simply bowed her head. 
And so they went home—Lord George 
smoking, and the ladies dumb. Lizzie, 
as she dressed for dinner, almost cried 
with vexation and disappointment. 

There was a little conversation up stairs 
between Mrs. Carbuncle and Lucinda, 
when they were free from the attendance 
of their joint maid. ‘* It seems to me,”’ 
said@ Mrs. Carbuncie, ‘* that you won’t 
make up your mind about anything.”’ 

‘** There is nothing to make up my mind 
about.”’ 

‘“*T think there is—a great deal. Do 
you mean to take this man who is dan- 
gling after you?”’ 

‘** He isn’t worth taking. 

‘* Carruthers says that the property 
must come right, sooner or later. You 
might do better, perhaps, but you won’t 
trouble yourself. We can’t like 
this forever, you know.’’ 

‘*Tf you hated it as much as I do, you 
wouldn’t want to go on.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you talk to him? 
think he’s at all a bad fellow.” 

** ]’ve nothing to say.”’ 

‘* He'll offer to-morrow, if you'll accept 
him.” 

** Don’t let him do that, Aunt Jane. I 
couldn’t say Yes. 
laws! ”’ 

*“*It won’t do to go on like this, you 
know.” 


” 


go on 


I don’t 


As for lov ing him—oh, 


‘I’m only eighteen; and it’s my 
money, aunt.”’ 
** And how long will it last? If you 


can’t accept him, refuse him, and let 
somebody else come.”’ 

** Tt seems to me,’’ said Lucinda, ** that 
one isas bad asanother. I’da deal sooner 
marry a shoemaker and help him to make 
shoes.”’ 

** That’s downright wickedness,’’ said 
Mrs. Carbuncle. And then they went 
down to dinner. 
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Durine the leisure of Tuesday our 
friends regained their good humor, and on 
the Wednesday morning they again started 
for the hunting-field. Mrs. Carbuncle, 
who probably telt that she had behaved ili 
about the groom and in regard to Scot- 
land, almost made an apology, and ex- 
plained that a cold shower always did 
make her cross. ‘‘My dear Lady Eus- 
tace, I hope I wasn’t -very savage.” 
** My dear Mrs. Carbuncle, I hope I 
wasn’t very stupid,’’ said Lizzie with a 
smile. ‘‘ My dear Lady Eustace, and my 
dear Mrs. Carbuncle, and my dear Miss 
Roanoke, I hope I wasn’t very selfish,”’ 
said Lord George. 

‘*T thought you were,”’ said Sir Griffin. 

‘* Yes, Griff; gud so were you; but I 
succeeded.”’ bs 

‘*T am almost glad that I wasn’t of the 
party,’’ said Mr. Emilius, with that musi- 
eal foreign tone of his. ‘‘ Miss Macnulty 
and I did not quarrel ; did we? ”’ 

‘“No, indeed,’? said Miss Macnulty, 
who had liked the society of Mr. Emilius. 

But on this morning there was an at- 
traction fer Lizzie which the Monday had 
wanted. She was to meet her cousin, 
Frank Greystock. The journey was long, 
and the horses had gone on over night. 
They went by railway to Kilmarnock, and 
there a carriage from the inn had been or- 
dered to meet them. Lizzie, as she heard 
the order given, wondered whether she 
would have to pay for that, or whether 
Lord George and Sir Griffin would take so 
much off her shoulders. Young women 
generally pay for nothing; and it was 
very hard that she, who was quite a young 
woman, should have to pay for all. But 
she smiled, and accepted the proposition. 
‘Oh, yes; of course a carriage at the 
station. It is so nice to have some one to 
think of things, like Lord George.’’ The 
carriage met them, and everything went 
prosperously. Almost the first person 
they saw was Frank Greystock, in a black 
coat indeed, but riding a superb gray 
horse, and looking quite as though he 
knew what he was about. He was intro- 
duced to Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke 
and Sir Griffin. With Lord George he 
had some slight previous acquaintance. 

“You've had no difficulty about a 
horse? ’’ said Lizzie. 
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** Not the slightest. But 1 was im ou 
awful fright this morning. I wrote to 
MacFarlane from London, and absolutely 
hadn’t a moment to go to his place yester- 
day or this morning. I was staying over 
at Glenshiels, and had not a moment to 
spare in catching the train. But I found 
a horse-box on, and a lad from MacFar- 
lane’s just leaving as I came up.”’ 

‘* Didn’t he send a boy down with the 
horse? ’’ asked Lord George. 

‘*T believe there is a boy, and the boy’ll 
be awfully bothered. I told them to book 
the horse for Kilmarnock.”’ 

‘* They always do book for Kilmarnock 
for this meet,”’ said a gentleman who had 
made acquaintance with some of Lizzie’s 
party on the previous hunting-day ; ‘‘ but 
Stewarton is ever so much nearer.”’ 

‘* So somebody told me in the carriage,”’ 
continued Frank, ‘‘ and I contrived to get 
my box off at Stewarton. The guard was 
uncommon civil, and so was the porter. 
But I hadn’t a moment to look fur the 
boy.” 

‘* always make my fellow stick to his 
horses,’’ said Sir Griffin. 

“* But you see, Sir Griffin, I haven’t got 
a fellow, and I’ve only hired a horse. 
But I shall hire a good many horses from 
Mr. MacFarlane if he’ll always put me up 
like this.”’ 

“T’m so glad you’re here! ”’ said Liz- 
zie. 

*“‘SoamI. I hunt about twice in three 
years, and no man likes itso much. I’ve 
still got to find out whether the beast can 
jump.’’ 

‘* Any mortal thing alive, sir,”’ said 
one of those horsey-looking men who are 
to be found in all hunting-fields, who 
wear old brown breeches, old black coats, 
old hunting-caps, who ride screws, and 
never get thrown out. 

** You know him, do you? ”’ said Frank 

**T know him. I didn’t know as Mus- 
ter MacFarlane owned him. No more he 
don’t,’’ said the horsey man, turning aside 
to one of his friends. ‘‘ That’s Nappie’s 
horse, from Jamaica street.”’ 

‘* Not possible,”’ said the friend. 

** You'll tell me I don’t know my own 
horse next.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe you ever owned one,” 
said the friend, 

Lizzie was in truth delighted to have 
her cousin beside her. He had, at any 
rate, forgiven what she had said to him 
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at his last visit, or he would not have 
been there. And then, too, there was a 
feeling of reality in her connection with 
him, which was sadly wanting to her, un- 
real as she was herself, in her acquaint- 
ance with the other people around her. 
And on this occasion three or four people 
spoke or bowed to her, who had only 
stared at her before; and the huntsman 
took off his cap, and hoped that he would 
do something better for her than on the 
previous Monday. And the huntsman 
was very courteous also to Miss Roanoke, 
expressing the same hope, cap in hand, 
and smiling graciously. A huntsman 
at the beginning of any day or at the end 
of a good day is so different from a hunts- 
man at the end of a badday! A hunts- 
man often has a very bad time out hunt- 
ing, and it is sometimes a marvel that he 
does not take the advice which Job got 
from his wife. But now all things were 
smiling, and it was soon known that his 
lordship intended to draw Craigattan 
Now in those parts there is no 
surer find, and no better chance of a run, 
than Craigattan Gorse affords. 

** There is one thing I want to ask, Mr. 
Greystock,’’ said Lord George, in Lizzie’s 
hearing. 

** You shall ask two,”’ said Frank. 

** Who is to coach Lady Eustace to-day, 
you or I1?”’ 

** Oh, do let me have somebody to coach 
me,’’ said Lizzie. 

‘* For devotion in coachmanship,”’ said 
Frank—* devotion, that is, to my cousin— 
I defy the world. In point of skill I yield 
to Lord George.”’ 

‘*My pretensions are precisely the 
same,’’ said Lord George. ‘‘ I glow with 
devotion; my skill is naught.”’ 

**I like you best, Lord George, 
Lizzie laughing. 

** Phat settles the question,”’ said Lord 
George. 

‘** Altogether,”’ said Frank, taking off 
his hat. 

**T mean as a coach,”’ said Lizzie. 

**[ quite understand the extent of the 
preference,”’ said Lord George. Lizzie 
was delighted, and thought the game was 
worth the candle. The noble master had 
told her that they were sure of a run from 
Craigattan, and she wasn’t in the least 
tired, and they were not called upon to 
stand still in a big wood, and it didn’t 
rain, and, in every respect, the day was 


Gorse. 


” 


said 
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very different from Monday. Mounted on 
a bright-skinned, lively steed, with her 
cousin on one side and Lord George de 
Bruce Carruthers on the other, with all 
the hunting world of her own county civil 
around her, and a fox just found in Craig- 
attan Gorse, what could the heart of wo- 
man desire more? This was to live. 
There was, however, just enough of fear 
to make the blood run quickly to her 
heart. ‘* We’ll be away at onee now,” 
said Lord George with utmost eayrnest- 
ness ; ** follow me close, but not too close. 
When the men see that I am giving you a 
lead, they won’t come between. If you 
hang back, I'll not go ahead. Just check 
your horse as he comes to his fences, and, 
if you can, see me over before you go at 
them. Now then, down the hill; there's 
a gate at the corner, and a bridge over 
the water. We couldy% be better. By 
George! there they are; all together. If 
they don’t pull him down in the first two 
minutes, we shall have a run.’’ 

Lizzie understood most of it, more at 
least than would nine out of ten young 
women who had never ridden a hunt be- 
fore. She was to go wherever Lord 
George led her, and she was to ride upon 
his heels. So mueh at least she under- 
stood, and so much she was resolved to do. 
That dread about her front teeth which 
had perplexed her on Monday was alto- 
gether gone now. She would ride as fast 
as Lucinda Roanoke. That was her pre- 
vailing idea. Lucinda, with Mrs. Car- 
bunele, Sir Griffin, and the ladies’ groom, 
was at theother sideof the covert. Frank 
had been with his cousin and Lord George, 
but had crept down the hill while the 
hounds were in the gorse. A man wha 
likes hunting, but hunts only once a year, 
is desirous of doing the best he ean with 
his day. When the hounds came out and 
erossed the brook at the end of the gorse, 
perhaps he was a little tooforward. But, 
indeed, the state of affairs did not leave 
much time for waiting, or for the etiquette 
of the hunting-field. Along the opposite 
margin of the brook there ran a low pal- 
ing, which made the water a rather nasty 
thing to face. A circuit of thirty or forty 
yards gave the easy riding of a little 
bridge, and to that all the crowd hurried. 
But one or two men with good eyes, and 
hearts as good, had seen the leading 
hounds across the brook turning up the 
hill away from the bridge, and knew that 
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two most necessary minutes might be lost 
in the crowd. ' Frank did as they did, hav- 
ing seen nothing of any hounds, but with 
instinctive knowledge that they were men 
likely to be right in a hunting-field. ‘‘ If 
that ain’t Nappie’s horse, I’ll eat him,” 
said one of the leading men to the other, 
as all the three were breasting the bill to- 
gether. Frank only knew that he had 
been carried over water and timber with- 
out a mistake, and felt a glow of gratitude 
toward Mr. MacFarlane. Up the hill 
they went, and, not waiting to inquire into 
the circumstances of a little gute, jumped 
a four-fuot wall and were away. ‘ How 
the mischief did he get atop of Nappie’s 
horse? ’’ said the horsey man to his friend. 
‘* We're about right for it now,”’ said 
the huntsman, as he came up alongside of 
Frank. He had crossed the bridge, but 
had been the first across it, and knew how 
to get over his ground quickly. On they 
went, the horsey man leading on his thor- 
oughbred screw, the huntsman second, 
and Frank third. The pace had already 
been too good for the other horsey man, 
When Lord George and Lizzie had 
mounted the hill, there was a rush of 
horses at the little gate. As they topped 
the hill Lucinda and Mrs. Carbuncle were 
jumping the wall. Lord George looked 
back and asked a question without a word. 
Lizzie answered it as mutely, Jump it! 
She was already a little short of breath, 
but she was ready to jump anything that 
Lucinda Roanoke had jumped. Over 
went Lord George, and she followed him 
almost without losing the stride of her 
horse. Surely in all the world there was 
nothing equal to this. There was a large 
grass field before them, and for a moment 
she came up alongside of Lord George. 
** Just steady him before he leaps,”’ said 
Lord George. She nodded her assent, 
and smiled her gratitude. She had plenty 
of breath for riding, but none for speak- 
ing. They were now very near to Lu- 
cinda, and Sir Griffin, and Mrs. Carbun- 
cle. ‘ The pace is too good for. Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s horse,’’ said Lord George. Oh, 
if she could only pass them, and get up to 
those meu whom she saw beforeher! She 
knew that one of them was her cousin 
Frank. She had no wish to pass them, 
but she did wish that he should see her. 
In the next fence Lord George spied a 
rail, which he thought safer than a blind 
hedge, and he made for it. His horse 
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took it well, and so did Lizzie’s ; but Liz- 
zie jumped it a little too near him, as he 
had paused an instant to look at the 
ground. ‘* Indeed, | won’t do it again,”* 
she said, collecting all her breath for an 
apology. ‘‘ You are going admirably,’ 
he said, ‘‘ and your horse is worth double 
the money.’’ She was so glad now that 
he had not spared for price in mounting 
her! Looking to the right, she could see 
that Mrs. Carbuncle had only just floun- 
dered through the hedge. Lucinda was 
still ahead, but Sir Griffin was falling be- 
hind, as though divided in duty between 
the niece and the aunt. Then they passed 
through a gate, and Lord George stayed 
his horse to hold it for her. She tried to 
thank him but he stopped her. ‘* Don’t 
mind talkipg. but come along, and take 
it easy.”’ She smiled again, and he told 
himself that she was wondrous pretty. 
And then her pluck was so good! And 
then she had four thousand a year! 
“* Now for the gap; don’t be in a hurry. 
You first, and I'll follow you to keep off 
these two men. Keep to the left, where 
the other horses have been.’”’ On they 
went, and Lizzie was in heaven. She 
could not quite understand her feelings, 
because it had come to that with her that 
to save her life she could not have spoken 
a word. And yet she was not only happy 
but comfortable. The leaping was de- 
lightful, and her horse galloped with her 
as though his pleasure was as great as her 
own. She thought that she was getting 
nearer to Lucinda. For her, in her heart, 
Lucinda was the quarry. If she could 
only pass Lucinda! That there were any 
hounds she had altogether forgotten. 
She only knew that two or three men 
were leading the way, of whom her cousin 
Frank was one, that Lucinda Roanoke 
was following them closely, and that she 
was gaining upon Lucinda Roanoke. She 
knew she was gaining a little, because 
she could see now how well and squarely 
Lucinda sat upon her horse. As for her- 
self, she feared that she was rolling; but 
she need not have feared. She was so 
small, and lithe, and light, that her body 
adapted itself naturally to the pace of her 
horse. Lucinda was of a different build, 
and it behooved her to make for herself a 
perfect seat. ‘‘ We must have the wall,"’ 
said Lord George, who was again at her 
side for a moment. She would have 
‘had’ a castle wall, moat included, tar- 
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rets and all, if he would only have shown 
her the way. The huntsman and Frank 
had taken the wall. The horsey man’s 
bit of blood, knowing his own powers to 
an inch, had declined—not roughly, with 
a sudden stop and a jerk, but with a 
swerve to the left which the horsey man 
at once understood. What the brute 
Jacked in jumping he could make up in 
pace, and the horsey man was along the 
wall and over a broken bank at the head 
of it, with the loss of not more than a 
minute. Lucinda’s horse, following the 
illexample, balked the jump. She turned 
him round with a savage gleam in her eye 
which Lizzie was just near enough to see, 
struck him rapidly over the shoulders with 
her whip, and the animal flew with her into 
the next field. ‘* Oh, if I could do it like 
that,’’? thought Lizzie. But in that very 
minute she was doing it, not only as well 
but better. Not following Lord George, 
but close at his side, the little animal 
changed his pace, trotted for a yard or 
two, hopped up as though the wall were 
nothing, knocked off a top stone with his 
hind feet, and dropped on the ground so 
softly that Lizzie hardly believed that she 
had gone over the big obstruction that had 
cost Lucinda such an effort. Lucinda’s 
horse came down on all four legs, with a 
grant and a groan, and she knew that she 
had bustled him. At that moment Lu- 
cinda was very full of wrath against the 
horsey man with the screw who had been 
in her way. ‘*He touched it,’”’ gasped 
Lizzie, thinking that her horse had dis- 
** He’s worth his weight 
in gold,’ said Lord George. ‘* Come 
along. There’s a brook with a ford. 
Morgan is in it.’’ Morgan was the hunts- 


graced himself. 


man. ‘** Don’t let them get before you.”’ 
Oh, no. She would let no one get before 
her. She did her very best, and just got 


her horse’s nose on the broken track lead- 
ing down into the brook before Lucinda. 
‘* Pretty good, isn’t it?’’ said Lucinda. 
Lizzie smiled sweetly. She could smile, 
though she could not speak. ‘* Only they 
do balk one so at one’s fences,’’ said Lu- 
einda. The horsey man had all but re- 
gained his place, and was immediately 
behind Lucinda, within hearing, as Lu- 
cinda knew. 

On the further side of the field, beyond 
the brook, there was a little spinny, and 
for half a minute the hounds came toa 
check. ‘Give ’em time, sir, give ’em 
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time,’’ said Morgan to Frank, speaking in 
full good humor, with no touch of Mon- 
day’s savagery. ‘* Wind him, Bolton; 
Beaver’s got it. Very good thing, my 
lady, isn’t it? Now, Carstairs, if you’re 
a going to unt the fox you’d better ’unt 
him.’? Carstairs was the horsey man, 
and one with whom Morgan very often 
quarrelled. ‘* That's it, my hearties,’’ 
and Morgan was across a broken wall ina 
moment, after the leading hounds. ‘‘ Are 
we to go on?”’ said Lizzie, who feared 
much that Lucinda would get ahead of 
her. There was a matter of three dozen 
horsemen up now, and, as far as Lizzie 
saw, the whole thing might have to be 
done again. In hunting, to have ridden is 
the pleasure; and not simply to have rid- 
den well, but to have ridden better than 
others. ‘* I call it very awkward ground,”’ 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, coming up. ‘It 
can’t becompared to the Baron’s country.”’ 
**Stone walls four feet and a half high, 
and well built, are awkward,’’ said the 
noble master. 

But the hounds were away again, and 
Lizzie had got across the gap before Lu- 
cinda, who, indeed, made way for her 
hostess with a haughty politeness which 
was not lost upon Lizzie. Lizzie could 
not stop to beg pardon, but she would re- 
member to do it in her prettiest way on 
their journey home. They were now on a 
track of open country, and the pace was 
quicker even than before. The same three 
men were still leading, Morgan, Grey- 
stock, and Carstairs. had 
slightly the best of it; and of course Mur- 
gan swore afterward that he was among 
the hounds the whole run. ‘I'he scent 
was that good there wasn’t no putting of 
’em off; no thanks to him,”’ said Morgan. 
**T ’ate to see ’em galloping, galloping, 
galloping, with no more eye to the ’ounds 
thana pig. Any idiot car gallop if he’s 
got it under ’im.’’ All which only signi- 
fied that Jack Morgan didn’t like to see 
any of his field before him. There was 
need, indeed, now for galloping, and it 
may be doubted whether Morgan himself 
was not doing his best. There were about 
five or six in the second fight, and among 
these Lord George and Lizzie were well 


Carstairs 


placed. But Lucinda had pressed again 
ahead. ‘* Miss Roanoke had better have 


a care or she’ll blow her horse,’’ Lord 
George said. Lizzie didn’t mind what 
happened to Miss Roanoke’s horse so that 
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it could be made to go a little slower and 
fall behind. But Lucinda still pressed on, 
and her animal went with a longer stride 
than Lizzie’s horse. 

They now crossed a road, descending a 
hill, and were again in a close country. 
A few low hedges seemed as nothing to 
Lizzie. She could see her cousin gallop 
over them ahead of her, as though they 
were nothing; and her own horse, as he 
came to them, seemed to do exactly the 
same. On a sudden they found them- 
selves abreast with the huntsman. 
‘* There’s a biggish brook below there, my 
lerd,’’? said he. Lizzie was charmed to 
hear it. Hitherto she had jumped all the 
big things so easily, that it was a pleasure 
to hear of them. ‘* How are we to man- 
age it?’’ asked Lord George. ‘It is 
ridable, my lord, but there’s a place 
about half a mile avwn. Let’s see how’ll 
they head. Drat it, my lord, they’ve 
turned up, and we must have it or go back 
to the road.’”’ Morgan hurried on, show- 
ing that he meant to ‘‘ have”’ it, as did 
also Lucinda. ‘‘ Shall we go to the road? ”’ 
said Lord George. ‘* No, no!”’ said Liz- 
zie. Lord George looked at her and at 
her horse, and then galloped after the 
huntsman and Lucinda. The horsey man 
with the well-bred screw was first over 
the brook. The little animal could take 
almost any amount of water, and his rider 
knew the spot. ‘‘ He’ll do it like a bird,”’ 
he had said to Greystock, and Greystock 
had followed him. Mr. MacFarlane’s 
hired horse did do it like a bird. ‘I 
know him, sir,’ said Carstairs. ‘* Mr. 
Nappie gave £250 for him down in North- 
amptonshire last February; bought him 
of Mr. Percival. You know Mr. Perci- 
val, sir?’’ Frank knew neither Mr. Per- 
cival nor Mr. Nappie, and at this moment 
cared nothing for either of them. ‘To him, 
at this moment, Mr. MacFarlane, of Bu- 
chanan street, Glasgow, was the best 
friend he ever had. 

Morgan, knowing well the horse he 
rode, dropped him into the brook, floun- 
dered and half swam through the mud and 
water, and scrambled out safely on the 
other side. ‘* He wouldn’t have jumped 
it with me, if I’d asked him ever so,’’ he 
said afterward. Lucinda rode at it, 
straight as an arrow, but her brute came 
to a dead balk, and, but that she sat well, 
would have thrown her into the stream. 
Lord George let Lizzie take the leap be- 
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fore he took it, knowing that, if there were 
misfortune, he might so best render help. 
To Lizzie it seemed as though the river 
were the blackest, and the deepest, and 
the broadest thateverran. For a moment 
her heart quailed; but it was but for a 
moment. She shut her eyes, and gave the 
little horse his head. For a moment she 
thought that she was in the water. Her 
horse was almost upright on the bank, 
with his hind feet down among the broken 
ground, and she was clinging to his neck. 
But she was light, and the beast made 
good his footing, and then she knew that 
she had done it. In that moment of the 
scramble her heart had been so near her 
mouth that she was almost choked. When 
she looked round Lord George was al- 
ready by her side. ‘‘ You hardly gave 
him powder enough,”’ he said, * but still 
he did it beautifully. Good heavens! 
Miss Roanoke is in the river.’? Lizzie 
looked back, and there, in truth, was Lu- 
cinda struggling with her horse in the wa- 
ter. They paused a moment, and then 
there were three or four men assisting 
her. ‘‘Come on,’’ said Lord George. 
‘* There are plenty to take her out, and we 
couldn’t get to her if we stayed.”’ 

**T ought to stop,”’ said Lizzie. 

**You couldn't get: back if you gave 
your eyes for it,’? said Lord George. 
‘**She’s all right.’”? So instigated, Liz- 
zie followed her leader up the hill, and 
in a minute was close upon Morgan’s 
heels. 

The worst of doing a big thing out hunt- 
ing is the fact that in nine cases out of 
ten they who don’t do it are as well off as 
they who do. If there were any penalty 
for riding round, or any mark given to 
those who had ridden straight, so that 
justice might in some sort be done, it 
would perhaps be better. When you have 
nearly broken your neck to get to hounds, 
or made your horse exert himself beyond 
his proper power, and then find yourself, 
within three minutes, overtaking the 
hindmost ruck of horsemen on a road be- 
cause of some iniquitous turn that the fox 
has taken, the feeling is not pleasant. 
And some man who has not ridden at all, 
who never did ride at all, will ask you 
where you have been; and his smile will 
give you the lie in your teeth if you make 
any attempt to explain the facts. Let it 
be sufficient for you at such a moment to 
feel that you arg not ashamed of yourself. 
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Self-respect will support a man even in 
such misery as this. 

The fox on this oceasion, having crossed 
the river, had not left its bank, but had 
turned from his course up the stream, so 
that the leading spirits who had followed 
the hounds over the water came upon a 
crowd of riders on the road in a space 
something short of a mile. Mrs. Carbun- 
cle, among others, was there, and had 
heard of Lucinda’s mishap. She said a 
word to Lord George in anger, and Lord 
George answered her. ‘* We were over 
the river before it happened, and if we had 
given our eyes we couldn’t have got to 
her. Don’t you make a fool of yourself! ”’ 
The last words were spoken in a whisper, 
but Lizzie’s sharp ears caught them. 

‘*T was obliged to do what I was told,”’ 
said Lizzie apologetically. 

** It will be all right, dear Lady Eus- 
tace. Sir Griffin is with her. I am so 
glad you are going so well.”’ 

They were off again now, and the stupid 
fox absolutely went back across the river. 
But, whether on one side or on the other, 
his struggle for life was now in vain. 
Two years of happy, free existence amid 
the wilds of Craigattan had been allowed 
him. Twice previously had he been 
** found,’’ and the kindly storm or not less 
beneficent brightness of the sun had ena- 
bled him to baffle his pursuers. Now 
there had come one glorious day, and the 
common lot of mortals must be his. <A 
little spurt there was, back toward his 
own home, just enough to give something 
of selectness to the few who saw him fall, 
and then he fell. Among the few were 
Frank and Lord George and our Lizzie. 
Morgan was there, of course, and one of 
his whips. Of Ayrshire folk, perhaps five 
or six, and among them our friend Mr. 
Carstairs. They had run him down close 
to the outbuildings of a farm-yard, and 
they broke him up in the home paddock. 

‘What do you think of hunting?’’ 
said Frank to his cousin. 

** It’s divine.”’ 

“ My cousin went pretty well, I think,”’ 
he said to Lord George. 

** Like a celestial bird of paradise. No 
one ever went better—or I believe so well. 
You’ve been carried rather nicely yourself.” 

** Indeed I have,”’ said Frank, patting 
his still palpitating horse, ‘* and he’s not 
to say tired now.”’ 

‘* You've taken it prety well out of 
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him, sir,’’ said Carstairs. ‘There was a 
little bit of hill that told when we ‘got 
over the brook. I know’d you’d find he'd 
jump a bit.”’ 

‘* T wonder whether he’s to be bought ?”’ 
asked Frank in his enthusiasm. 

**] don’t know the horse that isn’t,’’ 
said Mr. Carstairs, ‘* so long as you don’t 
stand at the figure.”’ 

They were collected on the farm road, 
and now, as they were speaking, there 
was a commotion among the horses. A 
man, driving a little buggy, was forcing 
his way along the road, and there was a 
sound of voices, as though the man in the 
buggy were angry. And he was angry. 
Frank, who was on foot by his horse’s 
head, could see that the man was dressed 
for hunting, with a bright red coat and a 
flat hat, and that he was driving the pony 
with a hunting-whip. The man was 
talking as he approached, but what he 
said did not much matter to Frank, till 
his new friend, Mr. Carstairs, whispered 
a word in his ear. ‘It’s Nappie, by 
Gum!” Then there crept across Frank’s 
mind an idea that there might be trouble 
coming. 

‘* There he is,’’ said Nappie, bringing 
his pony to a dead stop with a chuck, and 
jumping out of the bugzy. ‘‘I say, you, 
sir; you’ve stole my ’orse.” Frank said 
not a word, but stood his ground with his 
hand on the nag’s bridle. ‘* You’ve stole 
my ’orse; you’ve stole him off the ra‘l. 
And you’ve been a-riding him ali day. 
Yes, you ’ave. Did ever anybody see the 
like of this? Why, the poor beast can 
a’most stand.”’ 

**T got him from Mr. MacFarlane.”’ 

‘* MacFarlane be blowed. You didn’t 
do nothing of the kind. You stole him 
off the rail at Stewarton. Yes, you did: 
and him booked to Kilmarnock. Where’s 
a police? Who’s tostand the like 0’ this? 
I say, my lord, just look at this.” <A 
crowd ad now been formed round poor 
Frank, and the master hadcome up. Mr. 
Nappie was a Huddersfield man, who had 
come to Glasgow in the course of the last 
winter, and whose popularity in the hunt- 
ing-field was not as yet quite so great as 
it perhaps might have been. 

‘*There’s been a mistake, I suppose,”’ 
said the master. 

‘* Mistake, my lord! Take a man’s 
’orse off the rajl at Stewarton, and him 
booked for Kilmarnock, and ride him to a 
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standstill! It’s no mistake at all. Its 


*orse-nobbling; that’s wh:t it is. Is 
there any police here, sic?’’ This he 
said, turning round to afarmer. The far- 


mer didn’t dei'gn any reply. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you'll, tell me your name, sir? if you've 
got a name. No gen’leman ever took a 
gen’leman’s ’orse off the rail like that.”’ 

‘* Oh, Frank, do come away,”’ said Liz- 
zie, who was standing by.”’ 

** We shall be all right in two minutes,”’ 
said Frank. 

‘“* No we shan’t,’’ said Mr. Nappie, 
“‘nor yetin two hours. I’ve asked what's 
your name?” 

‘* My name is—Greystock.”’ 

** Greystockings,” said Mr. Nappie 
more angrily thanever. ‘‘ I don’t believe 
in nosuch name. Where do you lire?” 
Then somebody whispered a word to him. 
** Member of Parliament—is he? I don’t 
care a A member of Parliament 
isn’t to steal my ’orse off the rail, and 
him booked to Kilmarnock. Now, my lord, 
what’d you do if you was served like 
that?”? This was another appeal to the 
noble master. 

‘6 T should express a hope that my horse 
had carried the gentleman as he liked to 
be carried,’ said the master. 

** And he has—carried me remarkably 
well,’’ said Frank ; whereupon there was 
a loud laugh among the crowd. 

‘* T wish he’d broken the infernal neck 
of you, you scoundrel, you; that’s what L 
do,” said Mr. Nappie. ‘* There was my 
man, and my ’orse, and myself, all booked 
from Glasgow to Kilmarnock ; and when 
I got there what did the guard say to me? 
why, just that a man ina black coat had 
taken my horse off at Stewarton; and 
now I’ve been driving all about the country 
in that gig there for three hours!’? When 
Mr. Nappie had got so far as this in his 
explanation he was almost in tears. “I'll 
make ’im pay, that [ will. Take your 
hand off my horse’s bridle, sir. Is there 
any gentleman here as would like to give 
two hundred and eighty guineas for a 
horse, and then have him rid to a stand- 
still by a fellow like that down from Lon- 
don? If you’re in Parliament, why don’t 
you stick to Parliament? I don’t suppose 





he’s worth fifty pound this moment.” 
Frank had all the while been endeavor- 
ing to explain the accident; how he had 
ordered a horse from Mr. MacFarlane, and 
the rest of it—as the reader will under- 
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stand; but quite in vain. Mr. Nappie in 
his wrath would not hear a word. But 
now that he spoke about money Frank 
thought that he saw an opening. ‘ Mr. 
Nappie,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ll buy the horse for 
the price you gave for him.’’ 

**T’ll see you—extremely well—first,” 
said Mr. Nappie. 

The horse had now been surrendered to 
Mr. Nappie, and Frank suggested that he 
might as well return to Kilmarnock in the 
gig, and pay for the hire of it. But Mr. 
Nappie would not allow him to set a foot 
upon the gig. ‘* It’s my gig for the day,”’ 
said he, ‘and you don’t touch it. You 
shall foot it all the way back to Kilmar- 
nock, Mr. Greystockings.””’ But Mr. 
Nappie, in making this threat, forgot that 
there were gentlemen there with second 
horses. Frank was soon mounted on one 
belonging to Lord George, and Lord 
George’s servant, at the corner of the 
farm-yard, got into the buggy, and was 
driven back to Kilmarnock by the man 
who had accompanied poor Mr. Nappie in 
their morning’s hunt on wheels after the 
hounds. 

‘*Upon my word, I was very sorry,” 
said Frank as he rode back with his 
friends to Kilmarnock; ‘‘ and when I first 
really understood what had happened, I 
would have done anything. But what 
could I say? It was impossible not to 
laugh, he was so unreasonable.”’ 

‘*T should have put my whip over his 
shoulder,”’ said a stout farmer, meaning 
to be eivil to Frank Greystock. 

‘* Not after using it so often over his 
horse,’’ said Lord George. 

‘*T never had to touch him once,"’ said 
Frank. 

** And are you to have it all for noth- 
ing?’’ asked the thoughtful Lizzie. 

‘* He'll send a bill ir, you’ll find,’’ said 
a bystander. 

‘* Not he,’’ said Lord George. ‘“ His 
grievance is worth more to him than his 
money.”” 

No bill did come to Frank, and he got 
his mount for nothing. When Mr. Mac- 
Farlane was applied to, he declared that 
no letter ordering a horse had been deliy- 
ered in his establishment. From that day 
to this Mr. Nappie’s gray horse has had a 
great character in Ayrshire; but all the 
world there says that its owner never rides 
him as Frank Greystock rode him that 
day. 
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INCE the popularity of the opera and 

drama bearing the name of Lucrezia 
Borgia, it has been usual to compare all 
female poisoners to this famous princess. 
Not long since, when a celebrated trial 
for murder by poison commenced, our 
newspaper placards did not fail to ex- 
hibit large characters styling the mur- 
deress ‘a modern Lucrezia Borgia.” I 
have no doubt that my readers will smile 
with incredulity when [° assure them that 
Lucrezia Borgia never poisoned or mur- 
dered any one, and more, was never ac- 
cused of such crimes by any serious his- 
torian, or even by her worst enemies. 

In the year 1833 Victor Hugo produced 
his celebrated drama ‘‘ Lucréce Borgia,”’ 
which the grand acting of Mlle. Georges, 
the disciple of Mlle. Duchaisnois and pre- 
decessor of Rachel, rendered unusually 
popular. The subject of this tragedy is 
acknowledged in the preface, by its au- 
thor, to be founded on no historical fact, 
but an invention of his own imagination. 
The injury dune the memory of the histor- 
ical Duchess of Ferrara by this drama 
was still further and a thousand fold in- 
creased by Donizetti’s magnificent opera. 
The terrible plot is the same, but whereas 
the language of the one restricted its per- 
formance to France, the exquisite melo- 
dies of the latter soon rendered it uni- 
versally popular from Sydney to New 
York, from Paris to St. Petersburg. To 
mention the name of Lucrezia Borgia 
nowadays is to recall to the mind of lis- 
teners that sober-clad lady all in black, 
of the mask, dagger, and poison bowl, 
the murderess of the gay group of 
‘‘merrie’’ youths gathered around Mar- 
chioness Negroni’s festal board to hear 
Maffeo Orsini sing ‘‘ Il segreto.’’ As it 
is instructive and curious to observe how 
history can be perverted by the novelist 
and dramatist, it may prove interesting to 
my readers if, by a translation from a pas- 
sage in Platina’s ‘‘ Lives of the Popes,”’ 
Ienable them to trace to its origin the 
famous scene of the last act of M. Victor 
Hugo’s tragedy. It will be remembered 
that in that powerful work Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, having been insulted by the compan- 
ions of Genarro at a ball given in Venice, 


determines to revenge herself on them, 
and accordingly has them invited to a 
supper at the palace of her confidant Ne- 
groni, at which entertainment they partake 
of poisoned wine and perish. ‘* Caesar 
Borgia,’’ says Platina, in his ‘ Life of 
Alexander VI.,’’ ‘* determined to subdue 
the Orsini ; but they having ever been con- 
stant and firm friends of the Pope, his fath- 
er, he wanted some colorable pretence to fix 
a quarrel on them ; but at length the occa- 
sion was administered by the Orsini them- 
selves ; for growing jealous of the suc- 
cesses and fortunes of the Borgias, and 
fearing their insatiable avarice should 
transport them also to an appetite of de- 
vouring their (the Orsini’s) property, 
they considered it prudent to provide in 
time against a danger so apparent and 
imminent; and therefore consulted with 
others possessed of like fears and appre- 
hensions, such as the Vitellozzi Viielli of 
Castelio, Liverotti of Fermo, Pandulfo 
Petrucci of Sienna, and Bentivoli of 
Bologna, and appointed a council at Pe- 
rugia. Here they agreed upon an al- 
liance and confederacy against the 
Borgias. Soon they openly declared 
war and seized upon some cities 
belonging to the Pope. But becom- 
ing alarmed at the power of His Holi- 
ness and of Caesar, they feigned an ap- 
pearance of reconciliation and surrendered 
the said cities. Paul and Francis Orsini, 
together with Liverotto, Vitellozzo, and 
Petrucci, went to Cesar at Imola and 
asked his pardon. Borgia received them 
with apparent marked cordiality. He in- 
vited them to a supper in the hall of his 
palace. While they were all feasting 
very cheerfully, Caesar ordered his Gascon 
guards to strangle them, which was done ; 
and all this came about because they were 
such fools as to believe in the promises of 
Caesar, who was a bloody tyrant and ac- 
cused of a thousand acts of treachery, 
murder, and perjury.’’* ‘This event took 
place in 1489, when Lucrezia was only 
seven years of age, a fact which of course 
exculpates her. 

By the general public Lucrezia Borgia 
is usually believed to be the original of 


*Vit. Alex. VI. Platini, 3d vol., page 17, 
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Victor Hugo's terrible heroine ; but to the 
reader of history she is for the most 
part known as the incestuous daugh- 
ter of Alexander VI., mistress in 
common of her two brothers Czsar 
of Valentinois and Francis Duke of 
Gandia. If we learned nothing re- 
specting her career but from those who 
charge her with these foul crimes, we 
might be led to believe their assertions ; 
but fortunately a mass of information ex- 
ists of mach higher authority, which de- 
picts this princess in what I have no 
doubt were her true traits—as an amia- 
ble, virtuous, and rarely accomplished 
woman. They who will follow my ex- 
ample and turn to the pages of contem- 
poraneous historians, poets, and other 
eminent personages of the period in 
which Lucrezia reigned Duchess of Fer- 
rara, will discover her to be a widely dif- 
ferent person from the terrible murderess, 
the equal in beauty, but superior in in- 
famy, of Messalina, Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, and Isabel of France, which we 
generally believe her to be. They will, 
on the contrary, learn that she was a 
princess of uncommon merit, a good wife, 
good mother, and good sovereign, who 


died peaceably in her bed, regretted and 
respected, not by the great and learned 
alone, but by the poor and lowly. 

There can be no doubt that the accusa- 


tions brought against Lucrezia com- 
menced early in the pontificate of her 
father, Alexander VI. Those pert poets 
of the Neapolitan court, Pontano and 
Sannazzaro, adepts as they were in the 
use of gall in their sharp pens, never 
omitted an occasion to cast astone or pub- 
lish a bitter sarcasm against any member 
of a family which had taken so earnest a 
part in the expulsion of the Aragonese 
sovereigns from the throne of Naples. 
Thus we find in Pontano: 

Lucrezia nomine, sed re 

Thais ; Alexandri filia, sponsa, nurus, 


Lucrezia named, she shares a Thais’s fate; 
Her father’s leman, and her brother’s mate. 


Sannazzaro thus impeaches her : 

Ergo te semper cupiet, Lucretia, Sextus; 

O fatum diri numinis, hic pater est. 

These libels might have passed unno- 
ticed but that Guicciardini also mentions 
the same scandalous and horrible accusa- 
tion, and with him several other respecta- 
ble historians, such as Thomasi, Bossi, 
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and Raimondi. But on the other hand, 
as I have already said, a host of equally 
respectable personages have pronounced 
in her favor, and assure us that she was a 
woman who, far from deserving to be 
shunned as a loathsome and unnatural 
monster, should be respected for her vir- 
tue, ability, and the liberality with which 
she encouraged literature and the fine 
arts. It must ever be a cause of pride to 
all English-speaking people, to remember 
that it was an Englishman and a Protes- 
tant, the illustrious historian of Leo X. 
and Lorenzo dei Medici, Roscoe, who first 
raised the veil of infamy from off the 
memory of this lady, and proved how 
justly meritorious she is of our gratitude 
and esteem ; for who deserves these more 
than one who was among, if I may use 
the simile, the tenderest nurses of the in- 
fancy of the renaissance of art and litera- 
ture in modern times? 

Lucrezia, or Laura Borgia, as she fre- 
quently signs herseif in her letters, was 
the only daughter of Pope Alexander 
VI.,* by Rosa Vanozza, a Roman lady of 
somewhat obscure origin. There is reason 
to believe that Alexander was lawfully 
married to this lady before he entered 
holy orders. By Rosa Vanozza Alexan- 
der had five children—Giovanni, Cesare, 
Francesco, Lucrezia, and Geoffredo.¢ Lu- 
crezia Borgia first saw the light on the 
16th of July, A.D. 1482. Of her earliest 
years little is known, but it is certain that 
her education received considerable atten- 
tion, from the fact that we find her fre- 
quently mentioned as a woman of pro- 
found learning and an excellent linguist. 
In her infancy she was affianced to a Span- 
ish (Neapolitan) nobleman named Gas- 
pare da Procida, Count of Avila. But 
this union was broken off, apparently to 
form a more ambitious alliance. Some 
authorities represent her as really mar- 
ried to Gaspare da Procida; but she her- 
self, in the process of ‘‘ nullification,’’ 
declared that this gentleman had only been 
affianced to her with the words ** Will you? 
I will,’’ and that she had never passed a 


* See Platina. ‘‘ At the time of his fortune 
Alexander VL kept and owned Rosa Vanuccia 
as his legitimate wife.”—Pont. Alex. VI., vol. 
iii. p. 16. 

t Giovanni died in infancy ; Cesare became 
the famous Duke of Valentinois ; Francesco was 
murdered ; Lucrezia was Duchess of Ferrara ; 
and Geoffredo married Sancha, daughter of Fer 
dinand, King of Naples. 
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single instant alone with him.* Gaspare 
took the same oath, and thereupon the 
bull was issued dissolving the union, 18th 
December, 1493. Previous to this event, 
Lucrezia inhabited the convent of San 
Sisto in Rome, and, according to Machia- 
velli, the life of Procida was in danger ; 
for had the nullification failed, it was de- 
termined to facilitate matters by assassin- 
ating him. Lucrezia thereupon dated a 
letter from her convent, warning her ex- 
fiancé of his danger, and induced him to 
fly from Rome. There is some reason to 
believe that Lucrezia Borgia passed the 
years 1489, 90, 91, and part of ’93 in 
Spain, and acquired in that peninsula 
such proficiency in the language as to be- 
come an elegant and distinguished Span- 
ish poetess. Unfortunately, although her 
friends make frequent mention of her 
poetical ability, only three of her sonnets 
have been discovered ; but these display 
unusual elegance of style and sweetness 
of fancy, and from the praise bestowed 
upon others, both in the Italian and Span- 
ish languages, by Bembo, Mazzuchelli, 
Crescembini, etc., we may infer that lit- 
rature has lust much by their disappear- 
ance. 

The betrothal of Luerezia with Gianni 
Sforsa, Duke of Pesaro, took place in 
May, 1494. The lord of Pesaro was son 
of that famous Ludovico il Moro, who 
governed with such ability the duchy of 
Milan as to be called ‘‘ il Grande,’’ the 
Great. The ceremony was celebrated in 
the hall of the palace of Pesaro, and was 
followed by a ball of unusual gayety and 
magnificence, the couples even issuing 
forth into the streets in the performance 
of a kind of polonaise, which, oddly 
enough, was led off by the papal nuncio 
in person. The nuptials were performed 
in Rome in December, after the return of 
the bride from Spain. In June she set 
out for Pesaro; but a furious storm en- 
tirely ruined the preparations for the tri- 
umphal entry into the capital of her 
duchy, and was an event afterward re- 
membered as ominous of the ill fate of 
her marriage. 

We now lose all trace of Lucrezia for 
nearly two years, owing to the fact that 
the historians are occupied in narrating 
the important events which occurred on 
the invasion of Italy by Charles of 
France, an expedition which entirely con- 


* Archiv. Dep. Urb. Florentiz. 
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vulsed the peninsula, and is remembered 
to this day by the Italians with feelings 
of bitterness and revenge. In 1497 some 
dissensions between the youthful bride 
and her husband, the cause of which has 
never transpired, led to a temporary sep- 
aration, and finally to a divorce. Several 
historians give, however, a reason for 
this last measure, which I do not repeat, 
but which completely exonerates Donna 
Lucrezia. 

In the same year 1497, during the trial 
for divorce between Lucrezia and the Duke 
of Pesaro, happened in Rome a tragedy 
which filled the capital of Christianity 
with horror, and shed gloom over the en- 
tire house of Borgia. ‘‘On the 8th of 
June the Cardinal of Valenza [Cesar 
Borgia; he afterwards quitted holy orders 
and married Charlotte d’Albret, daughter 
of the King of Navarre] and the Duke of 
Gandia, sons of His Holiness, supped with 
a relative of the Pope, Madonna Vanozza, 
near the church of San Pietro ad Vin- 
cula; several other persons being pres- 
ent at the festival, but not Madonna Lu- 
crezia. A late hour coming on, the Car- 
dinal told his brother that it was time to 
go home to the Apostolic palace. They 
mounted their mules with an attendant or 
two, and proceeded as far as the house of 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, where the Duke 
told the Cardinal he had to pay a visit of 
pleasure. He then dismissed the attend- 
ants except his footman, anda man ina 
mask who had paid him several visits 
while at supper, and indeed had often 
been with him during more than a month. 
He took this person to the Jews’ quarter, 
where he quitted his servant, directing 
him to remain there until a certain hour, 
when, if he did not come back, he might 
repair to the palace. The Duke then 
seated the person in the mask behind 
him, and rode I know not whither; but 
that very night he was murdered and 
thrown into the Tiber. The servant, after 
having been dismissed, was also assaulted 
and mortally wounded; and although he 
was attended with great care, no intelli- 
gible account could be got from him as to 
what had befallen his master. In the 
morning, the Duke not returning to the 
palace, some of the servants got to be 
alarmed; and one of them in the evening 
told the Pope about the excursion of his 
sons, and that the Duke was missing. 
Alexander was very anxious, but conjec- 
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tured that the young Duke had gone to 
pay a visit to his mistress and did not 
choose to quit the house in open day, and 
therefore would return on the following 
evening. When, however, night came on 
and he found Francesco did not return, he 
became very much afflicted, and began to 
have inquiries made all around. At last 
came a man named Giorgio Schiavoni, 
who, having discharged some timber from 
a bark in the river, said he had seen on 
the night in question two men on foot, 
who came down to the Tiber and looked 
about them very diligently, as if to ob- 
serve whether any one were passing 
Seeing no one, they returned, and a short 
time after two others came and looked 
about in the same way; no one being in 
sight they gave a sign to their companions, 
when a man came, mounted on a white 
mule, having behind him a dead body. 
As it was full moon, the witness could dis- 
tinctly observe their actions. The head 
and arms of the dead man hung on one 
side and the feet on the other side of the 
mule; the two persons on foot supported 
the body to prevent its falling. They 
thus proceeded toward that part of the 
river where the filth of the city is dis- 
charged, and taking the corpse by the feet 


and arms flung it headlong with all their 


strength into the Tiber. The person on 
horseback then asked if they saw any- 
body coming, and then if the body had 
sunk; and they said ‘Signor, si’ (Yes, 
sir). He then looked toward the river, 
and seeing the cloak floating threw stones 
upon it until it sank out of sight. The 
attendants of His Holiness asked Giorgio 
if he had told the truth, and why he had 
not revealed these facts before ; and he 
said he did not consider the matter of 
much account, for be had seen hundreds 
of bodies thrown into the Tiber at the 
same place. Alexander immediately 
caused the Tiber to be dragged, and soon 
they discovered the body of Francesco 
with his habit entire, but pierced with 
nine wounds. In his pocket they found 
thirty ducats untouched, and so were all 
his jewels and gold chains. When His 
Ifoliness was informed of his darling son’s 
death, his grief knew no bounds. He 
shut himself up in a chamber of the Vati- 
can and refused both food and consolation. 
The Cardinal of Segovia went to him to 
persuade him to take something to eat, 
but he would not; so from Wednesday to 
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Thursday he remained alone in his pit- 
ter sorrow. On Thursday came Madonna 
Cattarina Vanozza to see His Holiness, 
and she remained a long time with him, 
after which visit he appeared much more 
tranquil—which was a good thing; for 
had he continued to weep thus, he would 
have injured his health.’’* 

Public opinion, though distracted by 
conflicting rumors, branded Cesar with 
fratricide ; and scandal—at least in Naples 
—declared Lucrezia to be the lady at whose 
house the Duke had been killed, and al- 
leged that the reason of the murder was 
the intensity of the jealousy of Caesar 
against his brother. It must, however, 
be remembered that Boccardo distinetly 
asserts that Lucrezia was absent from 
Rome, and that it is to him we owe the 
minute and interesting details I have 
translated above. The grief of the Pope 
was so intense that he declared that will- 
ingly would he renounce his crown and 
honors, if thereby he could restore life to 
his darling boy. They who passed the 
Castle of St. Angelo heard notes of woe 
issuing from its apartments, for there had 
been carried the corpse of the unfortunate 
youth. But above them all rose the deep, 
wailing voice of the sorrow-stricken Pon- 
tiff, mourning the ** glory of his house and 
its brightest hope.’’ His grief and horror 
were most overwhelming, and we are as- 
sured that his daughter was equally 
stricken, as indeed was the entire city of 
Rome; for the poor lad was greatly be- 
loved, and every shop in Rome, in sign of 
respect, remained closed until after the 
funeral. 

About a year after this mysterious mur- 
der, Lucrezia again entered the married 
state by bestowing her hand on Alfonso, 
Duke of Biscaglia, a natural son of Al- 
fonso II., King of Naples. In the fol- 
lowing year a son was born, to whom 
the Pontiff stood godfather, and it re- 
ceived the name of Roderigo, a circum- 
stance which did not fail to bring about 
a rumor that Alexander stood in a nearer 
degree of relationship than grandfather to 
the infant; but can any one but the most 
perfidiously malicious give credence to sd 
vile a report—so infamous an interpreta- 
tion of a simple act of courtesy? On ex- 
amining the diary of Boccardo, papal 
master of ceremonies—a very loquacious 

* Boccardo, MS. diary of Alexander the Sixth, 
Library of the Vatican, page 200, 
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gossip indeed, one who never neglects a 
single occasion to intrude himself into 
any secret transaction of the Vatican, or 
to record any filthy story he can possibly 
hear of—it is, I say, remarkable that this 
esronicler of the Pontifical Court never 
once alludes to this scandal. Therefore 
as no one in Rome ventured to accuse the 
princess, or indeed anywhere else save at 
the court of her avowed enemies of Na- 
ples, we are bound to exonerate her. 

Alfonso, Duke of Biscaglia, did not long 
survive the birth of his son, for in the vear 
1500 he was assassinated by an unknown 
hand as he left the church of St. Peter. 
This death, like that of the Duke of Gan- 
dia, was attributed to Caesar; and although 
there is no reason known why he should 
have committed this atrocity, yet there 
is some proof of his guilt. Alfonso, being 
dangerously wounded, though not dead, 

vas immediately conveyed to his apart- 

ments in the palace ; here he was attended 
by his wife, Donna Lucrezia, and sister- 
in-law, Sancha, wife of Geotfredo. The 
princesses tasted all his food lest it should 
be poisoned ; but one day, while his faith- 
ful guardians were reposing, he was 
strangled in his bed. The physicians 
who had attended him and a person who 
waited on him were examined and even 
imprisoned, but afterwards liberated. 
Kvery one attributed this murder to 
Cesar, and it is not unlikely that some 
violent scenes took place between the Duke 
and his sister, for soon afterward he act- 
ed in a very unbrotherly manner toward 
her by seizing upon her possessions of 
Sermonita. 

Shortly after the death of Alfonso, his 
widow, who has never been accused of 
this murder, retired to Nepi, there to in- 
dulge her grief. About the close of the 
year 1501 she-returned to Rome and took 
charge of the reins of government during 
the absence of her father. At this time 
Boecardo’s gossiping pen is, beyond all 
previous activity, active in describing 
scenes of incredible lewdness, which he 
declares took place almost every day in 
the palaces of Rome; yet he never accuses 
Lucrezia of any participation in these 
orgies. Assuredly if this busybody had 
seen or overheard any fact likely to prove 
a criminal intimacy between Alexander 
and his daughter, or between her and her 
brothers, he would have done so; for he 
spares no one, and least of all his pontifical 
master. 
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In the year 1502 Alexander bethought 
himself to aggrandize the influence of his 
family by an alliance with that of Kste. 
Accordingly he entered into negotiations 
for uniting Donna Lucrezia with Alfonso 
d’Este, son of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara. 
With Lucrezia the future Duke received 
an immense sum of money and the territo- 
ries of Piave, Cento, Fano, Spoleto, and 
many other towns, villages, and domains 
belonging to the powerful house of Bor- 
gia. The wedding took place with great 
magnificence in Rome on the 19th of De- 
cember of the same year. 

From the moment Lucrezia became 
Duchess of Ferrara, the calumnies of her 
enemies cease; but one voice is heard on 
all sides, of admiration and respect. I 
must here quote Roscoe, who most justly 
observes that ‘‘as the Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin, how can we conceive it 
possible that the person who had during 
so many years of her life been sunk into 
a quagmire of infamy and guilt, could at 
once emerge to respectability and to vir- 
tue? The history of mankind furnishes 
few such instances of rapid conversion, and 
we are therefore naturally led to inquire 
upon what evidence such charges have 
been made; and as from their nature it 
‘an scarcely be supposed that they are ca- 
pable either of proof or positive refutation, 
we must be satisfied to form our belief 
according to the best evidences of proba- 
bility.” 

Donna Lucrezia now devoted herself to 
the promotion of learning, the culture of 
the fine arts, and the general welfare of 
her people.* Her extraordinary beauty, 
innumerable graces and accomplishments, 
soon won the heart and good will of all 
who approached her. In person she was 
above the middle height, exceedingly 
lovely of form ; her hands and arms were 
considered perfect for their beauty of 
color and shape. Her face was slightly 
oval and her features very delicate and 
regular of outline. Her eyes were black 
and sparkling, and contrasted with her 
brilliant complexion and her hair, which 
was golden and of great length. In the 
Ambrosian Library of Milan is preserved 
a lock of her tresses and several of her 
letters. This relic of Lucrezia excited 
such enthusiasm in the poet Byron, that 

* There are two portraits of Lucrezia Borgia 
in existence, both by Titian. Oneis in Italy; the 
other at Dresden, which represents her as being 
presented by the Duke her husband to the Ma 
donna. Both are extremely beautiful pictures. 
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he entreated but a single hair, which 
being presented to him, he wore it until 
death in a gold locket round his neck. 
As Lucrezia Borgia had devoted much 
time to the study of the classic languages, 
and being herself a poetess, she was in a 
fit position to appreciate the works of the 
poets who flocked to her court, and form 
judicious criticisms on their various 
merits. 

The celebrated Cardinal Bembo was 
among the personages who most admired 
the beautiful Duchess, and his correspond- 
ence with her extended over a period of 
many years. ‘These letters, numbers of 
which still exist, treat mostly on private 
matters, her health, her children’s wel- 
fare and education, and other such home 
matters as form the usual basis of corre- 
spondence between persons who esteem 
each other. Of her many friends and 
protéyés, none do her more honor than 
the two illustrious poets Strozzi, whom 
she appointed laureates of her court. In 
their works these bards do not fail to men- 
tion her with gratitude, affection, and 
praise. 

During the frequent absences of her 
husband from Ferrara, occasioned by those 
popular movements against regular and 
legitimate authority which have ever 
afflicted Italy, Donna Lucrezia was in- 
trusted with arduous tasks of public ad- 
ministration, which she conducted to the 
great satisfaction of the shrewd prince 
her husband, as also of her subjects. 
She was the mother of several children, 
one of whom, Hypolito, inherited her love 
of learning and the learned, and was a 
great patron of literature and the friend 
That she paid great attention 
to the education of her children is incon- 
testable from the frequent mention she 
makes of her anxiety on this score in her 
letters, and the wise advice she asks of the 
learned Bembo in the matter. She also 
corresponded with Gian Trissino on the 
same subject. From these letters it is 
evident that she greatly depended on the 
judgment of this accomplished man. 
Trissino recommended to her the eminent 
Nicolo Lazzarino as a tutor, and he was 
accordingly appointed preceptor of her son 
Ereole, afterward Duke of Ferrara. These 
letters of Lucrezia to Trissino are models 
of style, and prove that she knew well how 
to blend the dignity and stateliness of a 
sovereign with the amiable cordiality of 

42 


of Tasso. 
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a friend. So much did Trissino admire 
Lucrezia, that when Bembo besought him 
to give him the medallion the Duchess 
had sent him as a present, ‘T'rissino re- 
plied ** that two strong ties, affection and 
fidelity, disputed with him the power of 
making this present, and that he would 
rather part with any object of great value 
than this memorial of his amiable pat- 
roness.”’ 

In 1517 the pious Padre Egidio da Vi- 
terbo preached the Lent in Ferrara, and 
his sermons produced so very profound 
an impression on Lucrezia that she he- 
came exceedingly devout, even writing 
to Leo X. for spiritual advice. Her cha- 
rities, which were always unusually boun- 
tiful, increased in every way. She died 
peaceably in her bed, from the effects of a 
miscarriage, in her forty-first year, 1523, 
and was buried with every mark of re- 
spect and sorrow in the church of Corpus 
Christi, Ferrara. 

In concluding this brief account of this 
princess, I must beg leave to record a few 
of the many things said in her praise by 
the learned and trustworthy men who 
were her intimate friends. Bembo, in 
dedicating to her his romance *‘ Asolani,”’ 
takes occasion to term hera Princess of 
peerless character, of excellent endow- 
ments both of heart and person, who 
preferred rather to improve her mind 
with study than spend her time in the 
adornment of her body with the trivial 
embellishments of dress, to the end that 
her mind might excel in knowledge that 
of all other women, as her person did by 
its symmetry and grace. 

All the historians of Ferrara mention 
her with respect. Libanori calls her ‘‘ an 
excellent lady and a beautiful princess, 
endowed with rare qualities of mind and 
heart, esteemed by all as the light of her 
time and the treasure of her age.’”’ Ca- 
pello says she was “‘ a most amiable and 
good woman.”’ Still greater is the praise 
of Caviceo, who, in dedicating to her one 
of his works, places her as superior in ex- 
cellence to the famous and virtuous Isa- 
bella d°Este, who was considered in point 
of rank and goodness the first woman in 
Italy of her time. Assuredly, if there had 
been the least suspicion that Lucrezia had 
been the infamous monster which the 
Neapolitan poets represented her, these 
writers would rather have dwelt in their 
compliments on her learning and personal 
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attractions than extolled her modesty, vir- 
tue, and charity; for to do so in that 
case would have been to venture too far in 
the field of bitter satire. But it is to 
Ariosto that Lucrezia owes the highest 
and most lasting testimonials of her vir- 
tues. This immortal poet, in an epitha- 
lamium on the occasion of her marriage 
with Alfonso d’Este, represents her as 
‘*rivalling in decorum of manners and 
beauty all that had yet been seen in for- 
mer times.’’ In the forty-second book of 
his great poem, the ‘* Orlando Furioso,”’ 
he raises a temple of female excellence, 
the niches of which are occupied by the 
most meritorious of Italian women. 
Among these, Ariosto places Lucrezia Bor- 
gia as the first and most prominent. 

La prima inscrizion’ ch’ agli occhi occorre 

Con lungo onor Lucrezia Borgia nome, 

La cui vellezza ed onesta preporre 

Debbe all’ antiqua la sua patria Roma, 

‘*Rome should prefer to the Lucrezia 
of antiquity, the modern, as well in mod- 
esty as in beauty.”’ 

The Doge of Venice on learning the sad 
news of her death thus feelingly condoles 
with her bereaved lord: ‘‘ Sir,’’ he writes, 
‘*T have this day learnt the news of the 
death of the lady your wife. Believe me, 
my lord, I could not be more afflicted if I 
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| YT NDER the rose! 
} Who knows, who knows, 
W hat exquisite sweetness 


Those words disclose ? 


Under tlie rose! 


Under the rose! 

What hopes, what fears, 

What smiles, what blushes, 

What bliss, What tears, 

In the light of living and love repose 
Under the rose ! 


Under the rose ! 

It lives, it heaves, 

As soft as the petals, as fresh as the 
leaves, 
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had lost one of my own beloved daughters. 
But we must both console ourselves in re- 
membering that the virtues and piety of 
this lady will not fail to receive their re- 
ward,”’ 

Aldo Manuzio, the great printer, a man 
of unimpeachable character, veracity, and 
respectability, incapable of base flattery, 
thus addresses to Lucrezia Borgia the first 
edition of the works of the Strozzi: ‘* Ma- 
donna, your chief desire in life has ever 
been to stand above all, approved of by 
God, and to be useful—your most ardent 
wish, not to live in vain, and when you 
quit this world to leave behind you a mon- 
ument in the heart of grateful genera- 
tions.”’ He then proceeds to enumerate 
her virtues, justice, liberality and amia- 
bility. But I think that my readers will 
now conclude, with Roscoe, that ** if Lu- 
crezia Borgia were guilty of the crimes of 
which she stands accused, the prostitution 
ot her panegyrists is greater than her 
own; but of such degradation such men 
as Aldo Manuzio, Bembo, Caviceo, and 
Ariosto were incapable.”’ And we may 
safely affirm that the flagitious and abomi- 
nable heroine of the modern stage has 
nothing whatever in common with the re- 
spectable and honored Donna Lucrezia 
Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara. 

Ricuarp Boye Davey. 
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As rich as the hues that the heart adorn, 
With allof the fragrance and none of the 
thorn, 
It blooms, it brightens, it gleams, it glows 
Under the rose ! 


Under the rose 
From classic days, 
This symbol of secresy passing praise, 
This guardian of lovers, this queen of 

flowers 
Has never kept secret so sweet as ours. 
It will sparkle and blaze always—always 
With a marvellous meaning 
No language shows 

Under the rose ! 
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|] \HE measure of reconstruction involy- 
F ed principles which, from the origin 
of the Government, have divided public 
sentiment and led to the organization of 
opposing parties. The question present- 
ed was whether the people of the States 
which had been in rebellion had sufficient 
intelligence and virtue to resume their 
rights and exercise the duties and autho- 
rity of local self-government, or whether 
they should by central power be denied 
these privileges and rights, and subjected 
to military domination. Distrust 0! pop- 
ular government had always existed to a 
considerable extent, and those who were 
of that faith were unwilling, now that the 
power was in their hands, to permit the 
people of North Carolina and other South- 
ern States to frame their own govern- 
ments, make their own organic laws, and 
Neither President 


govern themselves. 
Lincoln nor President Johnson had any 
such distrust, nor would they consent to 
exercise arbitrary power or trespass on 
the rights of the States or our established 


federal system of State equality. The 
subject had been considered without pre- 
judice or party bias, long before the re- 
bellion was suppressed. ‘The plan of recon- 
struction which President Lincoln initiat- 
ed is clearly set forth in the annual mes- 
sage of December 8, 1863, and the accom- 
panying Proclamation cf that date. In 
those documents the people of the States 
in insurrection are invited to resume their 
lawful position in the Union, andare assur- 
ed that when they—the people of any State 
—may do so. and *‘ shall reéstablish a State 
government which shall be republican,”’ 
such shall be recognized as the -true gov- 
ernment of the State, and the State shall 
receive thereunder the benefits of the 
constitutional provision which declares 
that, ‘‘ the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union, a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each 
of them.’’ This policy, which is constitu- 
tional, and was announced by President 
Lincoln with the approval of his cabinet 
in 1863, received the sanction of the 
country, and was adopted and carried for- 


ward by President Johnson in 1865. The 
Secretary of War manifested a desire to 
continue military ascendency after the 
overthrow of the Confederacy. In consul- 
tation with his confidants in Congress he 
proposed by an executive order to abandon 
the principles laid down by Mr. Lincoln 
in regard tosuffrage, and without warrant 
from the Constitution, and in derogation 
of the rights of the States, to authorize 
the negroes to vote in the elections. 
President Johnson modified essentially 
Mr. Stanton’s draft for the temporary gov- 
ernment of North Carolina, put the doeu- 
ment in the fourm of a Proclamation in- 
stead of an Executive order, and made it 
more distinctly a civil than military pa- 
per. In that respect it was a great im- 
provement on the original and on the 
Virginia draft. He did not issue the pro- 
clamation appointing the Provisional 
Governor and establishing a temporary 
government in North Carolina until the 
29th of May. The disputed question of 
suffrage he carefully weighed and investi- 
gated, reviewed the whole subject, and 
while, like Mr. Lincoln, he felt as a man 
kindly disposed toward the colored race, 
and would have been gratified even to give 
them qualified suffrage if were they pos- 
sessed of capacity, like President Lin- 
coln he came to the conclusion that the 
subject belonged exclusively to the States 
and the people of the States respect- 
ively, and that the Federal Government 
had no legal power or legitimate control 
over it. The rebels by their own acts 
had individually forfeited their rights as 
citizens, and might each be excluded from 
participating in the Government unless 
pardon or amnesty was granted. Am- 
nesty might be qualified and conditional. 
It was admitted to be in the power of the 
Executive, by a limited pardon, to exclude 
from suffrage certain criminal whites, but 
neither the President nor the Federal 
Government had authority to admit to 
suffrage any blacks. By excluding those 
who had been in rebellion he had the 
power, if disposed to exercise it, to gratify 
to that extent the intolerant feeling which 
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sought to proscribe the Southern whites; 
but while he might so far restrict suf- 
frage, and thereby had measurable con- 
trol, he yet had no authority to establish 
new qualifications for voting, or to confer 
on minors, or females, or blacks, the priv- 
ilege of electors, in opposition to the funda- 
mental laws of the States respectively. 
By withholding a full pardon he might 
exclude traitors from voting, but he was 
invested with no authority to confer suf- 
frage on any person or class, in derogation 
or violation of the local fundamental law 
of any State. Nor had the President nor 
the whole Federal Government any au- 
thority, constitutional or equitable, to 
break down sovereign communities, or de- 
prive the loyal, law-abiding, patriotic citi- 
zens of those States of their reserved civil, 
municipal, and political rights. And, as 
punishment should not precede but follow 
conviction, rebels were en- 
titled to a fair and impartial trial before 
being condemned, outlawed, and punished 
for crime. His investigations and reflec- 
tions led him, in his North Carolina pro- 
clamation, to adopt the principle, and 
almost the very words, of President Lin- 
coln in 1863. He said 


themselves 


Jn any election that may be hereafter held 
for choosing delegates to any State Convention, 
as aforesaid, no person shall be qualified as an 
elector, or shall be eligible as a member of 
such convention, unless he shall have previously 
taken the oath of amnesty as set fourth in the 
President’s proclamation of May 29, A. D. 
1865, and is a voter qualified as prescribed by 
the laws and Constitution of the State of North 
Carolina in force immediately before the 20th day 
of May, 1861, the date of the so-called ordinance 
of secession; and the said Convention when con- 
vened, or the Legislature that may be thereafter 
assembled, will prescribe the qualifications of 
electors and the eligibility of persons to hold 
office under the Constitution and laws of the 
State, a power the people of the several States 
composing the Federal Union have rightfully 
exercised from the origin of the Government to 
the present time. 


The words of President Lincoln in his 
proclamation of the 8th of December, 1863, 
proposing the reéstablishment of legal gov- 
ernments in the rebel States, are, ‘* being 
a qualified voter by the election laws of 
the State existing immediately before the 
and in the 
same proclamation he suggests that ‘* the 


so-called act of secession ;’’ 


Constitution and the general eode of taws 
as before the rebellion be maintained, sub- 
ject only to the modifications made neces- 
sary by the conditions hereinbefore stated.” 
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These conditions related to confiscation, 
emancipation, and other acts originating 
in and growing out of the rebellion. 

The rule and principles set forth had 
been carefully and elaborately examined 
and discussed by the member's composing 
the Executive Administration in 1863, 
and upon their unanimous approval had 
been adopted and proclaimed by President 
Lincoln. ‘Three of the members of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Administration in 1863 
were in the Cabinet of President Johnson 
in May, 1865, two of whom are under- 
stood to have advised an adherence to the 
rule laid down in 1863. President John- 
son agreed with them as to the correct- 
ness and legality of the principle, and 
made it his rule of action in reéstablishing 
loyal governments. ‘There was therefore 
no change of policy in 1865, on the part 
of the Administration, from the policy of 
1863 in thatregard. The viewsof President 
Lincoln and President Johnson were iden- 
tical ; yet an organized opposition was im- 
mediately commenced against President 
Johnson for the honest and conscientious 
discharge of his constitutional duty, which 
pursued him with vindictive and unre- 
lenting ferocity during his whole Admin- 
istration, and malignantly and without 
cause or justification attempted his im- 
peachment. Other pretexts, frivolous and 
false, were assigned, but the real and true 
cause of assault and persecution was the 
fearless and unswerving fidelity of the 
President to the Constitution, his refusal 
to proscribe the white people in the rebel 
States and the States themselves by ex 
post facto laws, his opposition to central 
Congressional usurpation, and his main- 
tenance of the rights of the States and 
of the Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment against legislative agyression. 
Of the manner in which he met his assail- 
ants, and the wisdom of all that was said 
and done on either side during that extra- 
ordinary conflict—which was carried on 
by a fragment of Congress that arrogated 
to itself authority to exclude States and 
people from their constitutional right of 
representation, against an Executive striv- 
ing under infinite embarrassments to pre- 
serve State, Federal, and Popular rights, 
to restore peace and promote national 
union—it is unnecessary to speak at this 
time, further than to say that his motives 
were as pure as the principles which gov- 
erned both him Abraham Lincoln 
were constitutiona: and correct. 


and 
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In this matter of extending suffrage to 
the colored race and of proscription of the 
whites, the President and most of his 
Cabinet were opposed to any and all oppres- 
sive measures, and to any general subver- 
sion of the laws, usages, institutions, tra- 
ditions, and customs of the States respec- 
tively, excepting so far as to rid them 
of slavery, the radical error which had 
vaused our national trouble and led to 
the arbitrament of arms. That had been 
by common consent on both sides in issue, 
and was determined by the war. Eman- 
cipation was in issue ; negro suffrage was 
not. That was an afterthought—a new 
contest, introduced after hostilities had 
ceased, and terms had been granted and 
accepted. The doctrine, recognized 
throughout the civilized world, that all 
laws not inconsistent with those of the 
conquerors remain in force till changed to 
the conquered, the centralists would not 
concede to the Southern States, composed 
of pecple who were their countrymen, 
living under the same Constitution, and, 
like themselves, amenable to existing Fed- 
eral laws. They were sheltered by no 
treaty, and were denied the legal rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution to all 
citizens. Had the war been carried on 
with a foreign power, there would have 
been peace when hostilities ceased and the 
conquered party had submitted and ac- 
cepted terms; but such was not the case 
in this instance. The defeated States 
were protected by no treaty, and the con- 
querors refused to recognize or be govern- 
ed by existing laws towards the conq uer- 
ed. American citizens who resided at the 
South during the rebellion were not al- 
lowed the rights conceded to aliens if they 
continued to reside in that section. Lead- 
ing minds in Congress and the country ex- 
erted their influence to prevent harmony 
and reconciliation. Hatred and revenge 
were cherished and inculcated towards all 
indiscriminately who lived in the rebel 
States, whether they had been actors or 
not, willing or involuntary, Union men or 
otherwise. While the Radicals did not 
propose to hang or imprison all, or per- 
haps any considerable portion, of the 
Southern people, all who continued to re- 
side within the limits of any of the rebel 
States were to be unrepresented, to be 


classed as rebels, and robbed of their 
rights. Their fidelity to the Union 
during the war, and their surrender 


and submission, were not sufficient; the 
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white people, loyal and disloyal, who 
continued to reside South, were denied 
rights reserved and secured to tiem by 
the fundamental law—rights inherent in 
the people of each State as distinct com- 
munities, and which were never ceded 
away, granted to or conferred upon the 
Federal Government, or in any manner 
parted with. All were subjected to arbi- 
trary military rule, no further restrained 
under the laws which Congress proceeded 
to enact than the military commander 
placed over them might, in his own volun- 
tary pleasure, tolerate and permit. It 
was a war against States as much as 
against persons, for not one of the thou- 
sands who fled into the Northern States 
was disfranchised or molested. There 
seemed an unreasoning fanaticism on the 
subject of the rights and privileges of the 
colored race with some, who in their zeal 
persuaded themselves that the cause of 
liberty was with the negro, not with the 
white man. Negro suffrage and negro 
supremacy over the whole South became 
with these men the one great absorbing 
idea. Others less sincere than the fanat- 
ics, but who had party, personal, and 
mercenary view, and central 
principles to promote, allied themselves 
with the fanatics against the President, 
in the confident expectation that, by the 
aid of negro votes, tle party of centralists 
would secure and maintain ascendancy 
in the General Government. This party, 
which soon assumed the name of Radical, 
scouted at all legal restraints upon their 
schemes against the States and against 
white men, and did not hesitate to disre- 
gard and break down all constitutional bar- 
riers which were in their way, although but 
few had the frankness of their chief leader, 
Thaddeus Stevens, to declare they were in- 
dependent of and outside the Constitution. 

Senator Sumner called on me on the 
10th of May, the day after the Cabinet had 
taken action declining to interfere with 
suffrage. No direct mention of that action 
was made, but the question in its general 
aspect was discussed, and I was satisfied 
he had been informed of the opinions 
given. He was very earnest and sincere 
in urging the absolute necessity of per- 
mitting or not denying to the colored race 
the franchise. Voting, he claimed, was 
indispensable to freedom ; without it the 
blacks had gained nothing—servitude, sla- 
very in another form would be imposed 
upon them by the privileged or master 
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race. Their admission to civil rights, the 
establishment of the marriage relation, 
the unity of the family which could no 
longer be forcibly separated by any mas- 
ter against their will—points which I men- 
tioned as secured to them by the war—he 
treated as of little consequence without 
suffrage. In the course of the conversa- 
tion he said that Chief Justice Chase had 
left ona visit to the rebel States for the 
purpose of promoting the cause of negro 
suffrage, and that President Johnson 
was aware of his object and favored it. 

As the President had forborne to ex- 
press his opinion on the 9th, when he 
took the papers and dismissed the Cabinet 
council, not unlikely there was at the 
time an impression, perhaps an expecta- 
tion with some, that he would favor negro 
suffrage. He would not, I was confident 
and so stated, have opposed it, had any 
State adopted or proposed to adopt it. 
On the contrary, he was kindly disposed, 
and I think personally favorable to quali- 
fied negro suffrage, when there were evi- 
dences of capacity sufficient on the part of 
the colored man to discharge the duty in- 
telligently. But that the Federal Govern- 
ment had any power or authority to dic- 
tate to, or control the States on this sub- 
ject, was an idea he never entertained. 
He was too faithful to the Constitution, 
too strict a constructionist, too firm an 
advocate of State rights, had too profound 
a regard for our system of State and Fede- 
ral governments based on popular rights, 
to interfere with the States in this matter. 

Mr. did not controvert, but 
rather assented to my exposition of what 
I believed were President 
views, but he put in a remark indicating 
that the popular voice and popular rights 
included the negro race. This, I claim- 
ed, would be a new dispensation from the 


Sumner 


Johnson’s 


central Government, which had no au- 
thority to give or order it. Although 
no direct mention was made of the opin- 
ions expressed in the Cabinet, I 
impressed with the belief that Senator 
Sumner had been advised in regard to 
what had taken place, and that his state- 
ments of the expedition of the Chief Jus- 
tice, its object, and that the President 
approved of it, were intended, as well as 


was 


his own remarks, to have an influence on 
that subject. 

In a conversation with Senator Sumner 
the following December, referring to the 
secret meeting which took place at the 
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War Department on the Sunday evening 
succeeding the assassination of President 
Lincoln, he said that he and Colfax inter- 
polated a paragraph on the subject of suf- 
frage into the Executive Order that Mr. 
Stanton had prepared, which Stanton ac- 
cepted. This paragraph, which has been 
already quoted in a preceding paper, was, 
he said, satisfactory to him and those who 
agreed with him, but that Seward, Mc- 
Culloch, and myself had upset the ar- 
rangement and were responsible for all 
the consequences. This paragraph, which 
Messrs. Sumner and Colfax interpolated 
on the 16th of April, was not in the first 
rough draft submitted to the Lincoln Cab- 
inet on the 14th of April, the only occa- 
sion when General Grant present 
while the subject of a provisional or mili- 
tary government for North Carolina was 
under consideration. He was never pres- 
ent with President Cabinet 
when the subject was considered. Mr. 
Stanton was mistaken repre- 
sented that he left a blank on the subject 
of suffrage in his North Carolina draft. 
I have that draft as he presented it, and 
there is no such blank. I have quoted 
the paragraph respecting loyal citizens 
and elections which Messrs. Sumner and 
Colfax prepared, and which was submit- 
ted for approval. 

General Grant was in error in supposing 
he was present when the North Carolina 
Proclamation was read in Cabinet. He 
was not present on that occasion, but was 
in attendance when the first Executive 
Order was submitted. 

It is also worthy of observation that 
Messrs. Sumner and Colfax and others 
took no exception to the plan or policy 
of reconstruction instituted by President 
Lincoln and adopted by President John- 
son; but they, with Mr. Stanton, under- 
took to assist the President, and shape 
and perfect the Executive Order to meet 
their peculiar views. When,- however, 
President Johnson declined, as President 
Lineoln had declined, to intermeddle with 
the subject of suffrage, he was accused of 


was 


Johnson’s 


when he 


‘* high erimesand misdemeanors ”’ for the 
steps which he had taken to reconstruct the 
States and resume the national authority. 

On the 24th of May I saw for the first 
time the proclamation for establishing a 
provisional government in North Caro- 
lina, with the programme as revised hy 
the President and finally published on the 
29th. It was in some essentials different 
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from Mr. Stanton’s draft, and was a more 
finished and complete document in every 
respect than when it passed into the Pres- 
ident’s hands. The promulgation in the 
form of a Proclamation was preferable to 
that of an Executive or military order, 
which had been proposed in the first draft, 
and was in fact applied to Virginia. 

Almost immediately after the procla- 
mation fur amnesty, which was issued on 
the 29th of May, simultaneously with the 
proclamation for establishing a provision- 
al government in North Carolina, prelim- 
inary to the complete restoration of the 
State to the Union, opposition to these 
measures began to be developed. The 
people North and South, with great una- 
nimity, acquiesced in and approved these 
steps of the Executive and the policy thus 
indicated, but discontent began to be man- 
ifested, angry expressions were uttered, 
and combinations entered into by a class 
of active and leading party men of ex- 
treme views, who were not willing that 
the desolation of war should be so soon 
forgotten and its spirit allayed. Thesame 
men had denounced the mild and lenient 
policy of President Lincoln and opposed 
his reélection. 

Foremost among them as a master spirit 
and avenger—not a restorer—and moving 
with subtle skill and effect, was Henry 
Winter Davis of Maryland. Although 
of abilities superior in many respects to 
any man in Congress for the work in 
hand, and possessed of a keen, suggestive, 
and intriguing mind, with variable and 
salient powers, which could devise schemes 
and excite his associates to their execu- 
tion, he failed to win and hold the confi- 
dence of the people. But few even of 
his most intimate friends, while listening 
to his eloquent suggestions, gave him im- 
plicit trust. Conspicuously and energeti- 
sally beyond anyother man, he came for- 
ward at this period as the leader and 
oracle of the Radical party, the champion 
of negro suffrage and of the equality of 
the races—the opponent of State rights, 
and the open advocate of the omnipotent 
imperialism of Congress and the central 
Government. He had not been a favorite 
of Mr. Lincoln and most of his Cabinet, 
and he knew full well they did not desire 
his return to Congress. Aware of these 
facts, and that a considerable portion of 
the Republicans of Baltimore as well as 
all the Democrats of his district were op- 
posed to him, he feared to stand as a can- 
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didate for reélection, and had reluctantly 
declined and retired from the contest the 
preceding fall. But his ambition, his 
extreme radicalism, and his hostility to 
the mild and benignant policy of Mr. Lin- 
coln and his Administration, had not abat- 
ed. The death of the President wrought 
no change of feeling in Davis, for the 
same Cabinet remained, the same clemen- 
cy was being exercised, and the same 
policy was pursued as under Mr. Lincoln, 
with even a more studied observance of 
the rights of the States. He was therefore 
among the very first to manifest opposition 
to President Johnson and his pelicy, ag- 
gravated in his mind because it was a 
continuation of the policy of Mr. Lincoln. 

Before the close of the month of June, 
Senator Wade and Thaddeus Stevens, act- 
ing in concert with Davis, and who, like 
him, had been opposed to the renomination 
and election of Mr. Lincoln, repaired to 
Washington. Wade was much under the 
influence of the Baltimore Radical, whose 
genius he admired, and between whom 
and himself there was coincidence of 
opinion on most of the political questions 
of the period. Although acting in con- 
cert, the mental structure of the two men 
was widely different. Wade, rugged and 
less cultivated than Davis, had vastly 
greater influence, for his rough and honest 
sincerity, though sometimes astray, begat 
confidence and respect, while propositions 
originating in the scheming and intriguing 
mind of Davis generally required indorse- 
ment. In allying himself to the Ohio 
Senator Davis exhibited shrewdness, but 
the alliance was at the expense of Wade, 
whose Presidential aspirations had, how- 
ever, begun to warp his judgment, which, 
with his violence against President Lin- 
coln and his measures, contributed to un- 
dermine his standing and influence with 
the public. 

Acting under an honest and friendly 
impulse, Wade was unwilling to surren- 
der Johnson, whom he respected, and in- 
dulged hopes that the President might 
be brought into the views of the Radi- 
cals. But Davis, more shrewd and saga- 
cious, and looking much deeper into sub- 
jects and their results, as well as into 
the character of individuals, had no such 
expectation. He therefore paid no court 
to Johnson, whose principles and ada- 
mantine integrity he knew were firmly 
fixed. For several days in June Wade 
danced attendance on the President while 
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holding converse with Davis, Thaddeus 
Stevens, and others, and earnestly be- 
sought him to convene Congress—a step 
which was ardently pressed by the Radi- 
cals from all quarters. It was made plain 
by their own arguments that they wished 
Congress in session, not to promote union, 
but to prevent it; not to conform to the 
great requirements of the Constitution, 
but to disregard them ; not to harmonize 
public opinion, but to prolong hostile feel- 
ings. 

Mr. Lincoln had fathomed and well 
understood these men and their purposes, 
and hence under no circumstances would 
he have convened Congress, where ma- 
levolent intrigues and factious designs 
could be fostered and have effect. ‘The 
centralizing, usurping, unconstitutional 
purposes of the Radical leaders he depre- 
cated ; and they, knowing his opposition to 
their ultra schemes, had endeavored to 
prevent his nomination and reélection in 
1864. 

It began to be intimated by the leading 
Radicals, and was soon given out by them, 
that Henry Winter Davis would, in an 
oration which he was to deliver on the 
4th of July at Chicago, enunciate the 
policy which the Federal Government 
must adopt, and it was understood to be 
fundamentally different from that which 
President Lincoln had initiated and Presi- 
dent Johnson was pursuing. Suffrage 
was to be given to the negroes by the 
Federal Government; proscription was to 
be the doom of the rebel whites ; death 
was to be the fate of the State govern- 
ments. Until there was a radical recon- 
struction of the government, the people 
in the States that had participated in the 
rebellion were to be allowed no represent- 
ation or any voice in the public councils, 
whatever might be their claims under 
constitutional guarantees. Emancipation 
of the blacks was not sufficient ; the rebel 
whites were to be subjugated and politi- 
cally enslaved. Congress was to take 
these subjects in hand, regardless of the 
Constitution; and if President Johnson 
would not at once convene that body in 
order to consummate these great ends, 
they were to receive immediate attention, 
at the regular session in Deceraber, from 
Wade, Stevens, and their associates. 

Senator Wade did not until the last 


moment relinquish the hope that he could 
persuade President Johnson it was his 
duty to assemble Congress furthwith. and 
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consult that branch of the Government 
on the subject of reconstruction and the 
resumption of the national authority. 
In two or three interviews which he had 
with me in the latter part of June, he 
admitted he was beginning to be discour- 
aged, and I could perceive he was quite 
desponding. 
expressed my views freely, and stated that 
I could not see what Congress had to do 
with the State governments, unless they 
were anti-republican. The rebels had laid 
down their arms and submitted to law and 
the results of the war which had extinguish- 
ed slavery; peace prevailed throughout 
the region which had been in insurrection ; 
the pardoning power was with the Presi- 
dent ; the States and the people of the 
South had their rights under the Constitu- 
tion; it was for the best interest of the 
country that those rights should be recog- 
nized, and the broken relations of the com- 
munities speedily mended, and the Union 


On one of these occasions I 


restored. No legislation on the part of 
the Federal Government was needed to 


secure this end; the Executive and the 
people could accomplish it. Each House 
of Congress had the undoubted constitu- 
tional right and authority to judge of the 
qualifications of its own members—to ad- 
mit, to refuse to admit, or to expel any 
one ; but they possessed no power to de- 
prive any of the States of their rights, or to 
forbid the people to frame, revise, and 
modify their Constitutions. 

Senator Wade declared his unqualified 
dissent from these views ; complained that 
the Executive had the control of the 
Government; that the other departments 
were subordinate and powerless ; said, on 
the whole, our form of government was a 
failure ; that there are not three distinct 
and independent departments, but one 
great, absorbing, and controlling one, 
which had two others as assistants. 

Thaddeus Stevens, who with other Radi- 

als had been in consultation with Henry 
Winter Davis, called to see me on the 30th 
of June, and made some sarcastic hits at 
the President and most of his Cabinet. He 
expressed his contempt for State rights ; 
and for any steps which would place the 
rebels on terms of equality with loyal men, 
his indignation was unutterable. Only 
boys, he said, ignorant of their duty, or 
men as incompetent as boys, destitute of 
all statesmanship, could think of re- 
establishing the rebel States, and admit- 
ting them and the rebels to participate in 
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the Government with the same rights as 
ourselves. 

When I spoke of constitutional obliga- 
tions, he said constitutional obligations 
meant constitutional obstructions; they 
were impediments to progress. We had, he 
averred, outgrown the garments made and 
put on in 1789. They did not fit us. The 
men who manufactured the Constitution 
had given us but a piece of patchwork at 
best. They did not like it themselves in 
some respects, but it was the best they 
could do under the then existing cireum- 
stances. They were very good men, and 
wise for the times in which they lived. 
We, however, belonged to a later age, a 
more advanced civilization, and were 
blockheads if we could not improve on 
their work. One of their mistakes had 
been almost fatal to us asa nation; had 
brought upon us civil war. It was an ab- 
surdity for us to attempt to go along, bro- 
ken up into fifty different States or corpo- 
rations ; we must be more compact, have 
a nationality, and get rid of the ridiculous 
theories and fanciful notions that we were 
thirty or fifty different sovereignties. 

John Slidell, the subtle and managing 
secessionist, had views not dissimilar to 
Stevens’s of the Constitution, and as little 
reverence for it and for popular govern- 
ment. Each considered the Constitution 
an imperfect instrument, not adapted to 
the expanded limits, great resources, and 
power of the country, or to the changes 
and advances which modern improvements 
had made. Slidell maintained the right 
of any State to secede or withdraw from 
the Union. Stevens denied the right of 
secession, but insisted that the central 
Government could expel or exclude any 
State from the benefits of the Union or 
participation in the government. If these 
extremes did not meet in their conclusions, 
either scheme carried into effect would be 
subversive of the Constitution; each was 
revolutionary. 

The oration of Davis at Chicago proved 
to be what his party associates had pre- 
dicted it would be—the radical programme 
of the Republican party. It was a skil- 
ful, eloquent, and able exposition of Radi- 
cal intentions, and of the policy which the 
Government should in the view of his 
sect pursue. There must be no attempt 
to conciliate differences, no reconciliation, 
no clemency; the white people of the 
South were not to be treated as our equals; 
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the negro was to be elevated. The con- 
stitutions, governments, and traditions of 
the States of the South were not to be re- 
spected. The State governments were 
dead, and the people there had no rights 
but such as the dominant party chose to 
give them. He said: 


The way to preserve the bond of peace is not 
by compromise or concession, or by friendly 
proposals. Who does not know that the negro 
is a man? State rights are responsible to the 
bayonet. Those great organizations that inso- 
lently lifted their arms in the front of battle 
against the nation, where are they now? that 
Virginia, the Old Dominion, etc. Pierpont was 
created her master at the bidding of national 
necessity, and because the nation required that 
the old government of Virginia should cease to 
exist. States are immortal, but State govern- 
ments that are organized by men, and may be 
used for selfish purposes, perverted to the pur- 
poses of treason to defy the Union, are, by the 
laws of the United States, not immortal, but 
amenable to the laws as men. and die by treason. 

They have suffered, and suffered much, by the 
confiscation of their slaves ; the next best pun- 
ishment is to deprive them of the rights of citi- 
zenship. 

Iam no enthusiast. I am very little of a phi- 
lanthropist. I have no supreme love of the intel- 
lectual superiority of the negro over the white, 
but I know his vote is important, and if I have 
not much respect for justice and humanity, I 
have for the five-twenties. I have great respect 
for the integrity of the Government and the pos- 
sibility of carrying on its machinery, and if their 
Constitution does not give the mass of negroes 
the right of voting on equal terms with the loyal 
white man, the safety of the nation requires, re- 
publican principles require, that no such gov- 
ernment shall be recognized as republican in 
form, that no Representative or Senator from 
such a State shall be admitted to either House, 
or even complimented with the privilege of the 
floor. We need the votes of all the colored peo- 
ple ; it is numbers, not intelligence, that counts 
at the ballot-box ; it is right intention, not phi- 
losophic judgment, that casts the vote. 

Let them (Congress) pass by their two-thirds 
majority, in both Houses of Congress, an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, securing forever the 
mass of the people as the basis of the republican 
government of the United States, and submit it, 
this very coming winter, before the Legislatures 
adjourn, for their confirmation. 

Such were some of the utterances of the 
ablest Radical leader—their oracle, and 
boldest and most skilful manager—who 
placed himself in antagonism to the peace- 
ful, constitutional, and magnanimous pol- 
icy of Presidents Lincolnand Johnson. En- 
franchisement of the negroes, disfranchise- 
ment of the whites, death to State govern- 
ments and State rights, exclusion of the 
rebel States from representation in the 
Senate, or of the people in the House, 
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amendment of the Constitution by snap 
judgment, etc. , were the Radical doctrines. 

Most of that small combination of Radi- 
cals who concocted the plan which Davis 
proclaimed at Chicago had been opposed 
to the reélection of Mr. Lincoln, and were 
avowedly hostile to his ideas of clemency, 
general amnesty, and a restoration of the 
Union on the Federal basis of a polstical 
equality of the States. Henry Winter 
Davis was the prime mover and actual 
leader of this Radical combination, which 
in the summer of 1865 laid down the 
chart that, by caucus machinery, guided 
and governed that party in after years. 
He possessed intellectual vigor, culture, 
grasp, and comprehension, which inspired 
and subordinated Wade, and was endow- 
ed with physical as well as mental ability 
and activity, that gave him advantages 
over Stevens, who had, perhaps, as sug- 
gestive, fertile, and adroit a mind. Ste- 
vens, however, was infirm from age, was 
deformed, and acripple. Davis moved on 
for a time, the pioneer of the Radicals in 
their war upon the Administration. But 
this rising genius was stricken down at 
the commencement of what he and his 
friends anticipated was to be a brilliant 
and successful career. He died of fever at 
Baltimore in December. His early death 
was severely felt by his Radical associates, 
who resorted to extraordinary means to 
embalm his memory and give strength to 
the political views he had promulgated, 
and which became the text-book and 
guide of his party. 

Congress, when it assembled, passed 


resolutions of respect for Abraham 
Lincoln, and measures were taken for 
an official observance of the national 


bereavement. Mr. Stanton, Secretary 
of War, was selected to pronounce a 
eulogy on the murdered President. But 
the Radical leaders, who were opposed to 
President Lincoln and his policy, were de- 
termined the oceasion should not pass 
without a similar official Congressional 
demonstration to their selected and bril- 
liant leader, Henry Winter Davis, not- 
withstanding he died of fever in Balti- 
more, a private citizen. He had been the 
master spirit, the leading Radical oppo- 
nent of the policy of the late and present 
Presidents ; his followers, having the con- 
trol of Congress, resolved on an apotheosis 
to Davis, and that the same official tokens 
of respect, the same Congressional honors 


and observances which were rendered the 
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murdered Lincoln, should be awarded to 
the Radical, Davis. Mr. Stanton, who re- 
spected Lincoln, but was nevertheless in 
strong sympathy with the Radicals, became 
embarrassed by these intrigues, hesitated, 
and finally declined to deliver the eulogium 
on the deceased President. George Ban- 
croft, unconnected with the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration, was selected as his substitute. 

The eulogy on Mr. Lincoln was deliv- 
ered in the hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 12th of February, the 
anniversary of his birth. Congress ad- 
journed for that purpose. 

J.A. J. Creswell, at that time a Sena- 
tor from Maryland, now Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, was chosen to deliver an oration be- 
fore the Government and two Houses of 
Congress, incommemoration of Davis, the 
Radical leader. The day selected for this 
singular and unprecedented proceeding as 
regards a private citizen, who was no pub- 
lie benefactor and had no publie repu- 
tation save that of a mere political par- 
tisan, was the 22d of February, the anni- 
versary of the birth of Washington. The 
solemnities and observances were the same 
in form as for President Lincoln, to who-e 
policy he was opposed. The Representa- 
tives’ Hall, in the Capitol of the nation, was 
the place for these obsequies. The hall 
was draped with crape, flags, and all the 
insignia and emblems of mourning that had 
been bestowed on the deceased President, 
and no effort was spared by Congress to 
give this Radical leader who was a private 
citizen of Baltimore the same official honor 
and respect that were shown to the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, who had been 
assassinated while in the public service. 

But few, comparatively, sympathized 
with the violent Radicais at the beginning 
of their opposition to peaceable reconstruc- 
tion. Tired of ** war andall its horrid cost,”’ 
its calamities and abuses, devoted to the 
Union, and earnestly desiring reconcilia- 
tion and peace, the masses were, like Mr. 
Lincoln and his successor, for conciliation 
and the restoration of friendly feelings. 
But the expression of these sentiments 
subjected those Republicans who uttered 
them to sneers and assaults from Radical 
partisans. The men who advocated clem- 
ency, union, and peace, were denounced 
as in alliance with Copperheads, as rebel 
sympathizers, not truly loval, men of un- 
sound principles. In the party organiza- 
tions and elections they were stigmatized 
as traitors, disloyal or suspected persons, 
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who could not be trusted, and the Radi- 
cals of the party declared they would not 
vote for such candidates. The conse- 
quence was that good and calin patriotic 
Republicans were proscribed, and aspir- 
ing politicians of the Republican party 
feared to exercise moderation or express 
Union opinions. Hate and revenge to- 
ward the South became tests of political 
orthodoxy, and in nearly every district in 
the North only such persons as would 
vilify the President and denounce the 
South were selected as candidates by the 
Republican party organizations. 

The extreme men of the South were in 
some localities as rash, unreasonable, and 
impracticable as the Radicals of the 
North, and for a time gave the Adminis- 
tration scarcely lessembarrassment. War 
and defeat had not extinguished that 
supercilious arrogance which they whim- 
sically called ‘* chivalry,’’ and had cher- 
ished fora generation. These pupils of 
nullification hastened to press forward 
into prominent positions, State and na- 
tional, some of the most conspicuous and 
offensive rebels. It was a feeble exhibi- 
tion of the sense, or want of sense, of 
nullifying chivalry. The mild and gen- 
erous policy of the Administration they 
misconstrued and abused, and the old 
party feeling and sectional animosity 
which had prevailed before the war 
were revived, and received encourage- 
ment by lenity. Intimations and 
gestions that slavery would be established 
under another form, that the blacks 
should be allowed no civil rights, that 
the rate of wages should be regulated by 
law, that negroes should own no real 
estate, and other as unjustand wrongful 
propositions, were thrown out, and in 
some communities were sanctioned. It 
was declared, moreover, that the South 
by a united representation of secessionists 
in Congress, in alliance with the Demo- 
crats of the North, would have a control- 
ling majority, and that thus, by party po- 
litical action, they would achieve what 
they had been unable to accomplish by 
arms, and in this way the ‘‘ Lost Cause ”’ 
would be eventually triumphant. 

These indirect schemesand inconsiderate 
threats and proceedings were just such 
materials to provoke the popular mind as 
the Radicals desired, and they availed 
themselves of them with effect. Nor were 
the more violent Democrats—those who 
were stigmatized as Copperheads for a 


sug- 
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time—wise and judicious in many re- 
spects, but gave force to Radical schemes 
by boasting that the Democratic party, by 
Southern aid, would soon be in the as- 
cendant. ‘They openly admitted that they 
had more regard for the secessionists than 
for the Radicals, and would readily, when 
they had opportunity, coalesce with them. 
In some instances repudiation of the war 
debt was threatened, so soon as they could 
obtain power; and it was claimed by 
some that the rebel war debt had equal 
merit with that of the Government. The 
spirit of party, which, carried to excess, 
often undermines and destroys the judg- 
ment, and incapacitates bodies of men 
from acting wisely and well, stimulated 
the violent and rash Radicals, 
sionists, and Copperheads alike against 
the Administration. In their zeal for 
party, the extremists were forgetful of 
country. Faction fortified and strength- 
ened itself at the expense of the Constitu- 
tion and good government. 

There was but little difficulty on the 
part of the Radicals in creating alarm and 
exciting the apprehensions of the Union 
men, who had not yet recovered from the 
war feeling, nor had they entirely over- 
come the resentment which the causeless 
rebellion had provoked. Every hamlet, 
and almost every household, mourned the 
loss of brave and deyoted men, who had 
given their lives to put down the rebellion 
and maintain the integrity of the Union. 
The memory of the departed, and the re- 
collection of their own sacrifices and suf- 
ferings, were aroused by the appeals and 
representations which the Radicals made 
of the danger of a coalition between the 
Copperheads, who had been indifferent to 
their calamities, and the Secessionists who 
had caused them. Instead of denying or 
counteracting these representations, or 
taking any measures to defeat their 
effects, many of the Democratic presses 
and leaders, by their bold defiance, their 
boastful claim of anticipated party as- 
cendancy, and their threat that there was 
to be a change and reversal of measures 
and policy, contributed to strengthen the 
Radical movements. 

Both extremes, North and South, by 
these ultra views, thwarted and embar- 
rassed the Administration in its efforts to 
reestablish the State governments and 
restore the Union; but they were actu- 
ated hy opposite motives. The South, 
discouraged, impoverished, and subdued, 


Seces- 
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was recovering from the delusions of 
Quixotic chivalry, and beginning to re- 
vive and become hopeful, and gradually 
gave its confidence to the President and 
his Administration. The North, under 
the vindictive and persecuting teachings 
and influences of the Radicals, began to 
grow suspicious of and ultimately hostile 
to the President whom they had elected, 
and such of the Cabinet as had counselled 
and sustained him and Mr. Lincoln. 
Through the summer and autumn the con- 
flicting elements were at work. The Pres- 
ident, conscious of right intentions, and 
with unabated confidence in the people, 
labored incessantly, night and day, in the 
great work of promoting peace and reés- 
tablishing the government and the Union. 
Admunitions of secret operations against 
liim, made by such of his friends as were 
aware of the intrigues at work, and who 
foresaw and deprecated the gathering 
storm, were regarded. He who 
alone of all the Senaturs from the South 
had denounced secession in the national] 
Capitol as treason, and its leaders as 
traitors; who had made such sacrifices to 
who had perilled and 
lost so much in the Union cause ; whose 
home had whose 
family had been broken up ; whose social 


not 


resist secession; 


been made desolate ; 
and political associations and friendships 
had been destroyed ; whose children had 
fallen victims of the war; who himself 
had been a refugee from his State and an 
exile for many 
for his devotion to the Union—he would 
not permit himself to believe that any 
considerable portion of his intelligent 
would allow’ themselves 
to be persuaded that he was not 
faithful to the with which he 
identified, which he had 
suffered so But with partisans 
these sacrifices, this sincerity, this earnest 
devotion to the public good and the gen- 
eral welfare were nothing. He reverenced 
the Constitution, respected individual and 
State rights, and would not knowingly 
trespass upon either; while his Radical 


from his home years 


countrymen 


cause 
was and in 


much, 


opponents, under real or affected philan- 
thropy, were disregardful of each. Claim- 
ing to be the friends of the Union, they 
resisted every movement made and every 
step taken to restore it, except upon terms 
unknown to the Constitution, and on con- 
ditions which they should dictate. The 
President first calumniated in 
whispered slanders, assailed as a Southern 


was at 
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man whose sympathies were with the se- 
cessionists, or a Democrat who never had 
abandoned his original State-rights prin- 
ciples; a false Republican; a traitor to 
the party which elected him, and not to be 
politically trusted. 
of the Radical type, were in active corre- 
spondence during the entire vacation in 
secret defamation, sowing the seeds of 
enmity among his friends and supporters. 

Warned though he was, the President 
continued He hesitated, 
was disinclined to appoint Democrats to 
office, and would not for months consent to 
the removal of Radicals, however violent, 
unscrupulous, and malignant their oppo- 
sition to him. Yet the report was every- 
where circulated among the Republicans 
that he favored the Democrats, was ap- 
pointing them to office, or was going to; 
that he was exerting himself to undermine 
and destroy the Republican party, and 
was using the patronage of the Govern- 
ment for that purpose. 
truthful, ungenerous warfare was _per- 
sistently carried on for months, while he 
pursued the even tenor of his way, and 
steadily refused to adopt any retaliatory 
or even opposing measures. 


Members of Congress, 


incredulous. 


This unjust, un- 


His position 
He had no sympathy 
with the extremes of either party, for he 
yas neither a secessionist nor an exclu- 
sionist: With the Union of the 
States and the rights of the States were 
living principles. He had, in 1861, re- 
sisted a dissolution of the Union by seces- 
sion, and became alienated from his old 
political associates in consequence. In 
1865 he denied the right of the central 
Government to exercise imperial power 
and exclude the erring States from rights 
which they had reserved and never surren- 
dered—rights recognized and guaranteed 
by the Constitution and essential to our 
Federal system, and thereby incurred the 
lasting resentment of the Radicals. 
President Johnson, it must be remem- 
bered, entered upon his duties as Chief 
Magistrate at a most critical and trying 
period, and under the most extraordinary 
and 


yas anomalous. 


him 


alamitous circumstances that ever 
befell a nation, or placed an individual at 
the head of a government. The chief 
under whose benignant guidance the 
war had been brought to a 
termination had heen assassinated in the 
hour of triumph; the Union was divided 
in feeling, if not sundered in faet, by sec- 
tional animosity ; the civil service was de- 


successful 
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ranged and embarrassed by Congressional 
innovations and assumptions ; the concen- 
trated hate of party bitterness, fostered 
for years by ambitious leaders, was rife ; 
the national relations of one-third of the 
States and people to the Union were 
broken or suspended ; the civil, industrial, 
and social structure of society in those 
States was overthrown; the contending 
armies were about to be disbanded; and 
under his ministration, these conflicting 
elements, which for four years had been 
arrayed in hostility against each other, 
were to be reconciled, reunited, and the 
people, if possible, be again made friends. 
With a conviction that the responsibility 
of good government and the welfare of a 
whole people were in a great measure 
upon him,he was not long in coming to 
the conclusion that persecution would not 
beget fraternal feeling, nor would oppres- 
sion or arbitrary rule conduce to union, 
harmony, and peace. It would not have 
been surprising had there been lingering 
remains of resentment on his part for 
causeless calamities which the country had 
experienced, and which had fallen with pe- 
culiar severity upon himself and family. 
But all personal resentments were by him 
soon dismissed, if not forgotten, and kind- 
ness, forbearance, and tolerance were sub- 
stituted, and became the policy of his Ad- 
ministration, as it had been the policy 
of his ‘immediate predecessor. Elected 
with Mr. Lincoln, he inherited and adopted 
his measures, and also the Cabinet which 
had counselled and advised those meas- 
ures. He inherited also as a legacy the 
general demoralization that war had in- 
troduced into the civil administration, by 
which members of Congress usurped the 
constitutional prerogatives of the Execu- 
tive and dictated appointments. The tol- 
erant and benevolent policy which Mr. 
Lincoln initiated and Mr. Johnson adopt- 
ed toward the South, was opposed by the 
party which elected them. The extreme 
men of that party assumed for the Govy- 
ernment imperial and arbitrary authority 
over the States and people of the South, 
denied them equality of rights, and shut 
them out from representation and many 
of their constitutional guarantees. Par- 
ties when in power often, and sometimes 
speedily, become oblivious of the princi- 
ples which gave them existence and suc- 
cess. The Republican party had its origin 


in resistance to aggressions by the Federal 


Government, which under Pierce and 
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Buchanan attempted to impose a consti- 
tution and obnoxious government on the 
people of Kansas in opposition to their 
wishes and will. But the same party in 
1865, and subsequently, forgetful of its 
professions and principles in the case of 
Kansas ten years before, did not scruple 
to disregard the popular will in each of 
the Southern States, and insist on dictat- 
ing to the people of each in regard to their 
constitutions, and, in violation of the 
principles of freedom and self-government, 
broke down their State governments and 
placed them under central military con- 
trol. It was rot sufficient that the peo- 
ple of those States modified their constitu- 
tions and laws so as to conform to the re- 
sults of the war; their governments thus 
modified were overthrown, and the Presi- 
dent was denounced because he would not 
unite in these anti-republican movements. 
With him the Union of the States and 
the rights of the States based on popular 
sovereignty were cardinal points. With 
his opponents, an imperial central goyv- 
ernment, which should hold the States in 
subjection and allow them no rights but 
such as Congress might grant, was the 
aim and rule. The President recognized 
the States South and North as equal in 
political rights, and the whole people as 
fellow-citizens. His opponents denied 
these positions, refused to admit the po- 
litical equality of the States, and excluded 
both States and people from the national 
legislature, where laws were enacted for 
the whole country. It was the misfor- 
tune of President Johnson and his Ad- 
ministration that those who elected him 
were so diametrically opposed to him on 
those fundamental principles which are 
the basis of our system, and it was prob- 
ably an error that he and his old political 
friends did not come to a prompt under- 
standing, and unite to sustain and carry 
into effect those principles wherein they 
agreed. Had that course been pursued 
the Lincoln and Johnson plan of peaceful 
reconstruction and resumption of na- 
tional authority might have been success- 
ful, and military domination avoided. 

The time has not arrived perhaps for a 
full and impartial history of all the events 
of that period, when the principle of vol- 
untary secession had just been suppressed 
by war, and the principle of central im- 
perial exclusion from the National Coun- 
cil was being inaugurated by the victors, 
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6¢ + THINK that you had better,” said 
the lady. 

‘*T believe you are right,’’ answered 
the gentleman. 

he lady was a certain Mrs. Roswell 
Leavitt, and the gentleman a certain Mr. 
Edmund Johnston, her brother. They 
were seated together in aeroom that it 
would require much ability for elegant 
details to describe with full justice. 
Opening off from the lower hall of a by 
no means large basement house in Fifth 
avenue, it was consequently of small di- 
mensions ; but its narrow space had been 
made to accommodate many odd beauties 
of furniture and decoration, and to seem, 
with its warm-tinted purple easy-chairs, 
its low, ornament-laden 
quaint, stately cuspedors, its Parisian- 
looking chandelier, and its picture-hidden 
walls, delightful enough for any luxury- 
loving matron since Cleopatra. ‘* It és 
quite pretty,’’ Mrs. Leavitt usually ad- 
mitted, whenever her friends praised this 
little room; and she had been known to 
add, with a smile of quiet carelessness : 


book-cases, its 


‘«There wasn’t much pains taken about* 


its furnishing, either. 1 just bought 
things and crowded them in, you know, 
pell-mell. I suppose the nice general ef- 
fect may be said to have happened so, 
more or less.’’ Mrs. Leavitt spoke the 
above words as if only her comfortable 
purse had been more or less responsible for 
such a lucky accident. 

On the present Sunday morning, when 
(if | may be pardoned the use of so glar- 
ing an originality) ‘‘ our tale opens,”’ 
Mrs. Leavitt and her brother were seated in 
a manner to command an excellent view, 
from the window opposite them, of the 
throngs which just then filled the ave- 
nue, without however being themselves 
observed. A few moments previously 
Mrs. Leavitt had returned from church, 
and had not yet done more than unloosen 
the sable boa from her throat and untie 
the strings of her bonnet. Now in her 
twenty-eighth year, and a little prophetic 
in appearance of what late hours and 
ceaseless excitement must one day accom- 
plish, she was still a woman of undeniable 


beauty, dark-eyed, classic-featured, and 
of large, queenly figure. 

The man ai her side, who sat loung- 
ingly in his easy-chair at present, making 
the room quite smoky with the cigarette 
he was engaged upon, had a face that 
bore strong likeness to her own, but add- 
ed to this family resemblance beauty of a 
much superior order. He was a 
indeed, of whom the least favorable critic 
had never said that he was not strikingly 
handsome; for from brow to sole he was 


man, 


shaped as nature seldom shapes her chil- 
dren, and as few sculptors know how to 
model their ideals. I should, indeed, like 
to convey an impression by this state- 
ment that Edmund per- 
haps one man in every five thousand, cast- 


Johnston was 


ing the merciless average after much 
sober reflection concerning its truth. 


Plain description ought now to add, no 
doubt, that his height was a little above 
medium, his head Greek in outline, his 
hair and moustache a rich, lustrous brown, 
his eyes a deep, luminous blue, and his 
grace of posture and movement always 
thorough; but plain description ‘cannot 
give a just idea of how perfectly these 
physical traits combined, without dipping 
its pencil rather lavishly amorg the colors 
of out-and-out enthusiasm. 

‘“*Of course I am right,’’ said Mrs. 
Leavitt, after her brother’s thoughtfully- 
spoken acquiescence. ‘* The more I think 
of it, Ed, the more it seems as if Fate or 
Providence, or something of the sort, 
were putting that girl in your way. 
(There goes Wallace Effingham, with the 
eldest Meredith. What can he like about 
her, unless it’s her money?) You re- 
member my saying, don’t you, that she 
promised to be pretty when I paid old 
Uncle Cromley that visit befure my mar- 
riage? Six years will have made her just 
twenty-two, and having had her uncle 
and her governess for sole companionship 
and society since her parents’ death, one 
might safely say that her present condi- 
tion will be malleable, at least.’’ 

‘¢ What an absurd word, Sue! Weare 
for all the world like a pair of plotters in 
a melodrama, talking in this style.”’ 
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‘*T suppose we are, Ed. But then I do 
want the plot to succeed; and that isn’t 
possible, you know, without your full 
consent to become a devoted accomplice.”’ 

‘** You take for granted that if I do con- 
sent success is certain?”’ 

Mrs. Leavitt looked round at her bro- 
ther with a little impatient smile, quite 
forgetful of the social panorama that was 
just then passing her window. ‘If I 
thought that you yourself had a doubt of 
your success in that case, I shouldn’t ask 
you to make the attempt. Of course you 
can do what you please with a girl of this 
rural kind. Candidly, I never yet saw 
any woman capable of resisting your full 
broadside of attractions when you chose 
to level them upon her.” 

** Please don’t, Sue. I feel that a blush 
is imminent on each of my cheeks.”’ 

** Tt ought to be a blush of shame, Ed- 
mund,”’’ was the grave reply, ‘‘ for having 
neglected your opportunities till thirty, 
in this reckless style. Last winter I just 
implored you to propose to Katie Mc- 
Dougal——”’ 

‘* And I didn’t,’’ was the placid inter- 
ruption. ‘‘ Katie’s twenty thousand a 
year went somewhere else—and her 
freckles, too. I hope your new matrimo- 
nial project isn’t freckled, by the way.”’ 

**To-morrow you can judge for your- 
self.”’ 

‘*She is coming to-morrow?’’ asked 
Edmund with lifted eyebrows. 

**Yes. Uncle Cromley consents with 
great reluctance to send her down to-mor- 
row. I suppose the careful old creature 
will pin ‘ glass’ on her, or something of 
that sort, to insure extra attention from 
the conductor. And, by the way, she is 
valuable enough to be well taken care of— 
in a pecuniary sense, at least. Edmund, 
do you happen to know what that rustic’s 
actual income is per annumn?”’ 

Edmund shook his head very negatively 
indeed. ‘‘ And perhaps I’d better not 
hear,’’ he added solemnly. ‘‘ If she isn’t 
nice, you know, it will be such a disap- 
pointment.”’ 

‘* Pshaw! It’s—’’ Mrs. Leavitt paused, 
with the numeral at the tip of her tongue. 
‘* Will you promise faithfully not to tell 
any of those men at the club?” 

**T promise.” 

‘* Or, in fact, anybody at all?”’ 

“ Or, in fact, anybody at all.’’ 

‘* It is eighty thousand dollars.”’ 


‘Good heavens! Who is responsible 
for having kept her hidden away so 
long?’’ 

‘* That great-uncle of ours, Mr. Stephen 
Cromley, her guardian, and her mother’s 
brother. He has seen a great deal of the 
world in his young days, and dreads for- 
tune-hunters, I suppose. Perhaps he 
would have adopted a different course 
with his ward if her property here in 
New York had not increased so prodi- 
giously during the past few years. Don’t 
you think his conduct perfectly mon- 
strous ?”’ 

Edmund hurled the remnant of his ciga- 
rette into one of the cuspedors with a ges- 
ture that had something savage about it. 
‘*T think hanging would be a charity to- 
ward him, Sue. And now may I ask how 
you gained all this information?” 

** Roswell knows a certain lawyer who 
told him in strict confidence, which, by 
the way, Roswell was uxorious enough to 
violate. (L wonder where Mrs. Fullerton 
picked up that repulsive bonnet she has 
on?) Oh, Edmund, you wil/ try and set- 
tle yourself this time, won’t you?’’ And 
there was great pathos in the voice of 
Edmund's sister as she spoke these final 
words. 

“T ought to try, Sue. Of course I 
ought. I’ve been a burden to you and 
Roswell long enough, with the loans, and 
gifts, and pecuniary countenance gener- 
ally which I am always receiving from 
you.”’ 

** Nonsense; don’t besilly. You know 
it isn’t that, and Roswell has never com- 
plained a bit. But then se 

‘** Certainly, Sue; there’s a huge ‘ but,’ 
which I’m aware of, heaven knows.”’ 
Edmund jumped up rather suddenly from 
his easy-chair at this point. ** My ridicu- 
lous two thousand a year does its very best 
not to make me appear laughable, and 
sometimes succeeds poorly. You are thor- 
oughly right; if I won't work, I must 
marry.”’ 

‘* Please don’t put things in such a flip- 
pant style, Ed. Now and then you talk 
just as if you’d been getting ‘ Ouida’ by 
heart. My proposition is merely good, 
and sound, and sensible, and I do hope 
you'll reflect upon it. (When will that 
decrepit old Barnesbee man leave off flirt- 
ing with young girls? It’s enough to 
make his poor dead wife turn in her grave. 
I’m sure she must haunt him.) Not go- 
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ing, Edmund? Won’t you stay and 
lunch ?”’ 

‘*Can’t, thanks. I promised to lunch 
with Mrs. Dillinger this morning.”’ 

‘**Oh!’’ The sister’s face wore a trou- 
bled frown, and her voice rang a trifle 
harshly. ‘* I sha’n’t presume to set the 
attractions of my luncheon against hers. 
She has so many fascinating modes of en- 
tertainment.’’ Then Mrs. Leavitt’s frown 
disappeared and her handsome eyes grew 
** I do wish you’d leave 
after 


quite beseechful. 
off that intimacy, Ed, at least until 
you’ve seen Angela Aimes a few times.” 

‘‘ Angela Aimes: that’s the name of 
your pastoral heiress, isn’t it? I wonder 
if she’s as odd as her name.’? Edmund 
took up his hat and walking-stick and 
came close to his sister’s side. ‘* Kiss me 
good-by, Sue, and don’t worry yourself 
about mere nothings. Ill drop in to- 
morrow evening, perhaps, and take a look 
at this female rent-roll. Mind, please, not 
to lend her any of your wardrobe adorn- 
ments. Let her wear plain calico, if she 
chooses. I shall be sure to see right 
through shallow 
know.”’ 

**T won’t lend her a pin, Ed, if you ob- 
ject to it. Anything to make you behave 
properly. Mrs. Luffington saw you kiss 
me just then. I hope she recognized 
you.”’ 

‘* What can be nicer than family affec- 
window? I’m 


such disguises, you 


tion seen from a street 
sure it’s much prettier than that jardi- 


niére, and a great deal more novel.’’ 


At two o’clock on the afternoon of the 
next day Mrs. Leavitt’s glossy, pros- 
perous-looking coupé stood waiting for 
the arrival of a certain train before 
the Madison avenue portion of the New 
Haven depot—that ugly doorway whence 
newly-arrived passengers usually emerge 
upon the metropolis. But Mrs. Leavitt 
was compelled to drive home without her 
expected guest, after a rigid inspection of 
all who came forth, feeling not a little 
anxious lest Angela had been missed, in 
spite of her attentive scrutiny. The digni- 
fied butler who opened her own door, how- 
ever, quieted all anxiety by his deferential 
murmur to the effect that Miss Aimes was 
in the sitting-room, having arrived about 
five minutes ago. 

‘“*My dear Angela, to think that I 
should you!’ 
Mrs. Leavitt, before she had crossed the 


have missed exclaimed 
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sitting-room threshold. ‘* How did it 
ever happen? You couldn’t have come 
out of the depot by the usual way.”’ 

A pair of cordial kisses on either of An- 
gela’s cheeks terminated this last sen- 
tence ; and then Mrs. Leavitt, holding her 
guest’s hand with very affectionate pres- 
sure, gave two or three of those instanta- 
neous eye-sweeps by means of which one wo- 
man absorbs into consciousness a thorough 
understanding of what another woman is 
like. Angela, she rapidly concluded, was 
not like anybody she had ever seen before. 
In fact, Mrs. Leavitt’s heart came very 
near sinking despondently as she made up 
her mind that Angela was an indubitable 
oddity. ‘* Edmund will never like those 
immense gray eyes and that singular dull- 
yellow hair,”’ was her brisk sort of medita- 
tion. ‘* Thank heaven, her teeth are conven- 
tional, and she doesn’t disdain her finger- 
nails.’ 

Miss Aimes began to speak with clear, 
pleasant tones, and an utter absence of 
shyness. **I didn’t come alone, Cousin 
Sue. Elizabeth came with me. Uncle 
thought it would be better ; he is so care- 
ful of me, you know.”’ By this time the 
figure of a neatly-dressed, placid-looking 
old woman was apparent to Mrs. Leavitt, 
seated in one of the corners. ‘ Our car 
was delayed for quite a little while before 
entering the depot, and Elizabeth thought 
it would be as well to get out and walk 
straight here; she is quite familiar with 
the city, you know. Lreally hope we 
haven’t given you much trouble.’?’ What 
Mrs. Leavitt had silently termed her 
guest’s immense gray eyes were full of 
much gentle solicitude at this point in the 
young lady’s remarks. 

‘“*Only the trouble of being worried 
concerning your whereabouts, my dear— 
that is all. Now that you’re safe, I am 
quite appeased. And so Uncle Cromley 
decided upon Elizabeth? Elizabeth, I am 
very glad to see you.”’ 

The old woman rose, with a primly- 
spoken ‘* Thank you, ma‘am,’’ doubtless 
very far indeed from guessing that Mrs. 


Leavitt thoroughly regretted Uncle Crom- 
ley’s Elizabethan decision, and was just 


then hoping with much quiet fervor that 
‘* the creature wasn’t going to make her- 
self troublesome at all*’ during this visit 
of her young mistress. 

Presently Angela was shown to the 


handsome room which Mrs. Leavitt had 
designed for her, and given to understand- 
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in a great many flattering ways, that her 
presence caused profound satisfaction. 

**T am truly charmed,’ her hostess 
said, with the most amiable smile of 
which she was capable, ‘* to have been 
successful in persuading Uncle Cromley 
to let you come. And now that you are 
here, be sure that I shall spare no exertion 
in the matter of making your visit enjoy- 
abie.’’ 

** Please don’t let it be any exertion,”’ 
murmured Angela with quiet candor, 
smoothing her odd-colored hair befure the 
glass as she spoke. ‘‘I would so much 
rather not have you take the least trouble 
on my account. Judging from what I 
have seen already, you appear to live ina 
very grand sort of way, Cousin Sue—a 
great deal grander than I am accustomed 
to at home. And certainly what is your 
ordinary style will be quite change 
enough for me.”’ 

‘You misunderstand, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Leavitt, laughitg very sweetly. ‘I 
mean that | am going to show you all I 
can of real gayety and enjoyment. Uncle 
Cromley won’t object, 1 suppose, to your 
getting two or three nice evening dresses.”’ 

The gray eyes wore a wondering look 
as they met Mrs. Leavitt’s face now. ‘I 
didn’t think much about dresses. What 
kind do you mean? Silk?” 

‘** We can settle on the material to-mor- 
row,’’ Mrs. Leavitt answered, turning 
away to hide a smile. ‘There is to bea 
large ball on Thursday evening, for which 
I intend getting you an _ invitation, 
and—”’ 

‘* A ball!’’ was the frightened inter- 
ruption. ‘* Honestly, Cousin Sue, l’d 
rather not go, if you please.’’ Angela 
laid down the brush and went to a win- 
dow, looking out ina flurried way upon 
the street below. Then, turning suddenly 
toward Mrs. Leavitt, she continued in 
rapid and rather excited tones : 

‘* This is just what Uncle Cromley told 
me that I was to expect, the day he con- 
sented to my coming here. But I said 


that I was sure you wouldn't force me to” 


do anything against my will, and that 
you would just let me live quietly if 1 
chose, and see things without being seen 
much myself. I want, you know, to take 
a look at places like the City Ha!l and 
Central Park, and all that. But I never 
was meant for a fashionable person, and I 
should die of fright if you were to make 
43 
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me wear flowers in my hair and dress in 
splendid clothes. Perhaps this may 
sound a little odd to you—I’m certain it 
does, Cousin Sue, by the way you're look- 
ing now; but then you must remem- 
ber——’? 

** Don’t say another word, my darling.”” 
Mrs. Leavitt’s interruption was the veri- 
est coo of amiability, and before finishing 
it she had reached Angela’s side and se- 
cured one of the girl’s hands between 
both of her ownsatin-soft palms. ‘* Don’t 
explain why your remarks seem odd to me. 
Is there any earthly reason that they 
should not, love? And yet is there any 
earthly reason that I, for my part, should 
wonder at these strange tastes of yours, 
knowing well how natural your quiet, 
eventless life has made them? Of course 
you dread society now; and of course 
when you enter it and are admired by its 
members, and draw a sensible comparison 
between your past monotony and your 
present enjoyments, a very different. feel- 
ing will replace this dread. Trust me, 
Angela, when I tell you boldly that Uncle 
Cromley has been doing: you a serious in- 
justice by the system on which he-has- 
educated you. However, that is no affair 
of mine, 1 suppose. All that concerns me 
now is to paint the life for which I believe: 
you well fitted, and of which I am deter- 
minedythat you shall have at least a tran- 
sient glimpse, in as truthful colors as I 
ean.’?’ Whereupon Mrs. Leavitt com- 
menced painting, and entered into many 
elaborate details of her work with the 
skill of a real master. But it is doubtful 
whether certain alluring descriptions of 
how she was expected to spend the period 
of her visit went far toward pleasing An- 
gela with their vivid eloquence. She 
looked yather sad and dispirited by the 
time that Mrs. Leavitt put the soft ques- 
tion : 

‘* Have you ever danced, my dear?”’ 

‘*Never. You are not going to make 
me learn, I hope?’’ There was such a 
worried look accompanying the words 
that Mrs. Leavitt laughed merrily 
enough. 

‘* My brother Edmund dances very well. 
Perhaps he can induce you to try a little 
under his partnership some evening, while 
I play a waltz. Or,’’ seeing the blush 
that crimsoned Angela's face now, ‘* you 
might practise with my husband, who is 
alsu very proficient. Suppose we go duwn 
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to luncheon; I’m sure you must be hun- 
gry after your journey.”’ 


By five o’clock that afternoon Mr. Lea- 
vitt returned from his office in Wall street, 
and was presented to his wife’s guest. 
Roswell Leavitt understood the art of 
making himself agreeable to nearly every- 
body, and his most commendable efforts 
in this direction were now brought to 
bear upon Angela. But later, while 
dressing for dinner, he made the follow- 
ing candid confidence to his wife : 

**T don’t think I succeeded very well 
with her, Sue. Perhaps, however, the 
poor girl is tired, and wants to be let 
alone.”’ 

** Don’t call her a poor girl, Roswell ; 
the term ought not to be applied to her, 
even in its most limited sense. Do you 
think her at all pretty? ”’ 

‘*T am not sure whether I do or no,”’ 
said Mr. Leavitt, intent upon the arrange- 
ment of his cravat. ‘* Anyhow, a great 
deal in her appearance is very nice. She 
has no country ways that I noticed par- 
ticularly.”’ 

** Her dress is old-fashioned enough; 
an unavoidable evil, I suppose, though 
certainly less of a one than I expected. I 
am going to take her to Madame Dieden’s 
to-morrow, Roswell, and get her some- 
thing nice. Uncle Cromley will be furi- 
ous, of course, but he sha’n’t receive the 
bill for a month or two, and then—”’ 
Mrs. Leavitt finished this sentence in her 
own thoughts, presently adding: ‘* You 
mustn’t consider me a horrid manceuvrer, 
Roswell, when I tell you I am determined 
that Edmund and she shall like each 
other. Perhaps you have already guessed 
this intention on my part.’’ 

‘*Some such idea did vaguely suggest 
itself,’’ answered Roswell, with an 
amused grimace. 

‘*T believe that the whole thing would 
be a certainty if Ed were not so wild 
about that fast Dillinger woman. I wish 
her husband would challenge him. He 
just deserves it.’’ 

** Poor Dillinger would have his hands 
full if he were to treat all rivals so cava- 
lierly. Suppose I should conceive the 
idea of putting a bullet into Frank Wins- 
low.”’ 

‘Don’t be a wretch, Roswell. You 
know well enough that I never flirted 
with living man since my wedding-day. 
Your jealousy of Frank Winslow is ex- 
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plainable by the fact of there having been 
a few more Boston buds than were neces 
sary in that bouquet he sent me for Mrs. 
Rathburn’s German.”’ 

Miss Aimes was not conversational dur- 
ing dinner, though her host and hostess 
both did their agreeable best ; and when, 
between eight and nine o’clock, Edmund 
made his appearance, Mrs. Leavitt met 
him in the hall with a very nervous de- 
meanor that she attempted rather unsuc- 
cessfully to hide. 

‘*She’s here, Ed. Roswell is talking 
with her now, in the parlor. I’m afraid 
you'll be a little disappointed ; that is, I 
think she feels tired to-night and isn’t 
altogether at her best. But perhaps you 
can draw her out if you try.”’ 

** Of course I shall try,’’ said Edmund 
placidly. **Do you know that I forgot 
the Godwins’ theatre-party to-night when 
I promised you yesterday to come here? 
But I wrote them a brazen falsehood 
about my health this afternoon, just for 
the sake of obliging you. Do you mind 
telling me what Miss Eamesslooks like 
before I go up?” 

** Aimes, Edmund. I'd rather let you 
judge for yourself. Roswell doesn’t 
think her at all bad-looking.”’ 

It was very difficult for Mrs. Leavitt to 
tell what her brother thought on this 
same subject, however, for fully two hours 
after she had presented him to Angela. A 
prominent, influential, and frequent en- 
tertainer, Roswell Leavitt’s wife num- 
bered her male acquaintances by legions 
and on this special evening she was the 
recipient of nearly a dozen visitors who 
came and went, came and went, through 
her hospitable drawing-room doors, all 
clad in the glories of full evening cos- 
tume,a few grouping themselves about 
her popular husband, and a majority at- 
tracted by her more popular self, while 
tea and cakes made incidental appear- 
ances among the company, at short half- 
hours, from nine till eleven. And glane- 
ing now and then toward a distant sofa on 
which Edmund and Angela were seated 
together, Mrs. Leavitt could not but 
feel encouraged by the thought of how im- 
pervious her brother was showing him- 
self to the attractions of all except one 
person’s society. ‘* He is so certain of 
success,’’ she reflected, ‘* provided he only 
wishes to gain it. I suppose that Angela 
is three-quarters in love already.” 

Angela rose from her seat on the sofa 
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as soon as the room was vacant of visi- 
tors. Mr. Leavitt had gone to the club 
with one of those same visitors, and his 
wife stood near a basket of violets, stoop- 
ing to enjoy their perfume, and seeming 
quite oblivious of a certain sofa, when 
Angela drew near her. 

‘* T have just asked Mr. Johnston to ex- 
cuse me, Cousin Sue,’’ she said. ‘*I am 
rather tired, and think that I will go up 
stairs, with your permission.”’ 

‘* Of course, my dear. Shall I go up 
with you? You don’t need me? Very 
well. I shall stay down here, then, for a 
few moments’ chat with Edmund.”’ 

**T hope you like her,’? were Mrs. 
Leavitt's first words to her brother, after 
Angela liad gone. 

Edmund was devoting himself to an in- 
subordinate wrinkle in his spetless shirt- 
bosom. ‘* She’s very pleasant, Sue.” 

‘* Come, come, Edmund, let me hear the 
worst. You’ve had two good hours for 
decision. I’m not going to be snubbed, 
you know.”’ 

Angry looks were rare on Edmund 
Johnston’s face; but something very like 
an angry look came over it now, as he an- 
swered in cold tones: 


“T believe if that girl dreamed of 
all this she would leave the house by 


dawn. For my part, I think her scandal- 
ously imposed upon, and I’ve a great 
mind to make somebody tell her so in an 
anonymous note.”’ 

Mrs. Leavitt was not gifted with the 
sort of temper which stands much abso- 
lute wear and tear, and generally had 
taken the lead in all quarrels between 
herself and her brother; bat Edmund’s 
present ill-humor did not receive even a 
frown foranswer. In fact, the sister's next 
words were sisterly to a fault, from the 
gentle voice in which they were spoken to 
the yielding smile that accompanied them. 

“*T was thinking, Ed, about Thursday 
evening. She is to go with me to the 

sucklands’, you know, and she doesn’t 
dance. It would be very hard work to 
teach her by that time, I suppose. And 
no such instruction will be necessary if 
you agree to devote yourself.’ 

““T can’t. I’m engaged for the Ger- 
man that evening.’”? Edmund was stand- 
ing behind a table, making tattoos on 
one of the book-covers. ‘* Why not let 
her remain at home? I know that she 
would very much rather remain.”’ 

But Mrs. Leavitt was of a different mind. 
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She chose that the greater part of the at- 
tention which Angela received from her 
brother should be proffered when its be- 
stowal would have the most flattering 
appearance. ‘I want her to go, Ed- 
mund,”’ she said quietly. ‘* Perhaps you 
can find a dittle time to be devoted during 
the evening, without treating your partner 
too rudely.’’ Mrs. Leavitt knew almost to 
a certainty the name of the partner to 
whom she referred. 

Before Edmund left that evening, he 
was informed by his sister that Roswell 
was to secure a box at Wallack’s for the 
following night. ‘‘ No one will go but 
Roswell and Angela and I,’’ she said. 
** There will be an empty seat, you know, 
if you choose to drop in during the per- 
formance.”’ 

Edmund took his departure, however, 
without any affirmative promises on this 
subject. Angela’s desire to see Cen- 
tral Park was gratified on the following 
morning by a drive thither, after nearly 
an hour had been passed in the society of 
Mrs. Leavitt’s dressmaker. The young 
lady’s spirits seemed to her hostess won- 
derfully brightened throughout this sec- 
ond day. ‘* You are a different person 
from when you first came, Angela,’’ Mrs. 
Leavitt said, as they sat at lunch together. 
**T’m almost inclined to believe that my 
brother Edmund had a large share last 
night in dissipating your homesickness. 
Don’t you think him very nice, by the 
way?” 

** How ‘ nice,’ Cousin Sue? 
in manners? ”’ 

** Both, my dear.”” 

** Well, then, yes, Ido. But the word 
nice seems a very queer one to express a 
human being’s good points with. How- 
ever, perhaps I’ve been living in too pre- 
cise an atmosphere, as far as correct Eng- 
lish is concerned. Uncle Cromley is so 
particular in those matters.”’ 

‘* This girl’s rural brusquerie is some- 
thing of a bore now and then,”’ thought 
Mrs. Leavitt, sipping her chocolate. But 
aloud : ‘I’m glad you like Edmund. He 
spoke of you in the highest terms last 
night.”’ 

‘Did he?” with a sort of fearless 
amazement in either of Angela’s great 
eyes. ‘‘You make me wonder, Cousin 
Sue, how that could really have been. 
There was so little in common between us 
that I was kept perpetually at my wit's 
and what to say next. I was afraid, after 
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going up stairs, that he would think I did 
altogether too much listening.” 

** Listening is a great accomplishment, 
my dear,’’ laughed Mrs. Leavitt. ‘I 
suppose Edmund was pleased with your 
fresh, original ways.”’ 

** But I wasn’t at all original.’’ And 
Angela’s gray eyes intensified her nega- 
tive very earnestly. 

‘* You are different, I mean, from the 
women whom he has been accustomed 
to meet. A novelty is agreeable to a 
man who has seen as much of human be- 
ings as Edmund has.’’ 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt took 
their guest to Wallack’s. Angela’s ap- 
pearance was by no means satisfactory to 
her hostess, as far as costume went; but 
the performance had not progressed a 
single act before the pleasure which it af- 
forded lent sparkle to the girl’s eyes and 
color to her cheeks, and made Roswell 
Leavitt exchange meaning glances with 
his wife. ‘*I should like Edmund to 
come in and see her now,’ thought the 
sister of that absent gentleman; and not 
many moments afterward the door of the 
box opened for Edmund’s entrance. 

Although he seated himself at Angela’s 
side, there was very little conversation 
between them until the next entr’acte, 
Miss Aimes evidently preferring what 
passed upon the stage just then to any 
other species of amusement. Poor Mrs. 
Leavitt was sadly worried behind that 
gracious smile of hers, to witness the 
simple unconcern with which her broth- 
er’s flattering presence was greeted. But 
there was a chance, she reflected, that 
Edmund might be piqued into putting 
forth his best efforts before very long—he 
who had always been such an Alexander 
in the way of easy social victories ; since 
whosoever Edmund chose to consider in 
the light of a new world to conquer, that 
fortunate being must pay his powers the 
tribute of prompt surrender. 

It was quite late when Mrs. Leavitt’s 
brother left her house this same night, 
having walked home from the theatre 
with Angela, and afterward occupied him- 
self for fully an hour in that young lady’s 
company ; and therefore, on the following 
morning, between eleven and twelve, his 
sister felt greatly amazed to hear that he 
was waiting in the library. 

When Mrs. Leavitt entered Angela’s 
room to communicate these tidings, she 
found her guest in the act of directing a 
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letter, for which Elizabeth, bonneted and 
shawled, was evidently waiting. 

**You must excuse my not knocking, 
Angela dear, but the door was half open 
and I dropped ceremony. There is really 
no use in sending Elizabeth with that let- 
ter. I can just as well send one of my 
servants.” 

‘* Thanks,’’ was Angela’s reply, finish- 
ing the direction and handing the letter to 
Elizabeth. ‘* You’re very kind, Uousin 
Sue, but Elizabeth is going out now, and 
will get a stamp for it.’’ 

* To Uncle Cromley, I suppose,’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Leavitt. ‘‘ You gave him my 
love, Angela ?”’ 

*“*T forgot it this time ;’’ something 
like a faint blush following the words. 

‘* Please remember, when you write 
again, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Leavitt pleas- 
antly. ‘* And now I have to say that Kd- 
mund is waiting down stairs. Shall you 
care about seeing him?” 

Elizabeth gave a little dry cough just as 
she was leaving the room. Somehow the 
sound seemed to annoy Mrs. Leavitt, a 
place in whose good graces Elizabeth had 
been unfortunate enough not to gain. 

**T shall be most happy to see him,”’ 
said Angela. 

‘* Very well, my dear. It’s lucky that 
Madame Dieden was so cbliging as to 
send home your black silk this morning. 
I am going to ask you to put it on, and 
while I run down stairs for a little chat 
with Edmund, my maid Katrine can come 
in and make you a few suggestions about 
the minor details. Katrine has charming 
taste, you will find.”’ 

Shortly afterward Mrs. Leavitt and her 
brother had met in the library below 
stairs. ‘*I need not say that I am very 
glad to see you,’’ she began, speaking 
first. ‘‘Is your visit meant for Angela, 
by the way? Or have I committed an 
imprudence in mentioning Angela’s name? 
I haven’t forgotten how disagreeable you 
were on that subject night before last.’’ 

**T was a little ill-mannered,’’ Edmund 
murmured, staring at one of his boots. 
‘* But when a man feels as I felt then, 
Sue, he sometimes behaves rather queer- 
ly.’? Mrs. Leavitt’s brother was looking 
her straight in the face now, and speak- 
ing with low, rapid tones. ‘I suppose 
you will understand me without much 
further explanation.”’ 

‘**T hope that [ already understand you, 
Edmund.”’ 
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‘* T should judge so from your looks.” 

She was clasping his arm, after that, 
in a manner which bespoke positive ex- 
citement. ‘Iam so glad! I could kiss 
you a dozen times !”’ 

“*Such gratitude would be quite un- 
merited,’’ he replied, with a short laugh. 
‘To tell the real truth, I entered your 
parlor that night without the least ex- 
pectation of making you happy. It all 
occurred against my will. The girl is—” 

“* Well, Edmund? Why do you hesi- 
tate ?’’ 

**T don't hesitate. She is charming in 
every way. All things considered, Sue, 
I mean to marry her, if I can.’’ 

*“*If you can!’’ echoed Mrs. Leavitt, 
mirthfully scornful. ‘* In the lexicon of 
such a youth as yours, Ed, depend upon 
it, there are no such words as matrimo- 
nial failure. My condition is simply 
beatific. Would it by unladylike if 1 
jumped on a chair and waved some- 
thing?” 

‘*Very. Is Miss Angela to make her 
appearance this morning ?”’ 

‘*She is dressing, and will be down 
presently,’’ said Mrs. Leavitt. But it 


was fully a quarter of an hour afterward 


when Angela entered the library; and 
then so great an outward change had 
been wrought in her that, to the feminine 
eyes of Mrs. Leavitt at least, she seemed 
another woman. ‘The black silk, heavy, 
lustreless, and trimmed with rich lace, 
fitted her figure so as to make apparent its 
finest points of symmetry, and flowed 
floorward in lines of easy, pliant grace. 
Katrine’s cunning fingers, too, had ar- 
ranged her abundant yellow hair in a 
more serious complexity.of prettiness than 
it had ever known before, and one whose 
style perfectly suited her oval-shaped 
face. Mrs. Leavitt repressed all signs of 
admiration, not caring to spoil so artistic 
an effect by anything like embarrassment ; 
and presently, after Angela was seated, 
she seized the merest phantom of an op- 
portunity for slipping from the room. 


From that morning Mrs. Leavitt made 
every effort to obtain for Angela a thor 
ough recognition among all her large 
circle of entertainment-giving acquaint- 
ances, and succeeded without difficulty. 
Since Edmund’s mind was now connubi- 
aliy made up, she argued, the sooner the 
world became on visiting terms with the 
woman he had chosen the better for both 
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himself and Angela. If Mrs. Leavitt had 
before suffered the most microscopic doubts 
as to the probability of some new admirer 
gaining the fortunate place which she so 
desired that her brother should occupy, 
such doubts were now placidly set at rest. 
Edmund was putting forth his full pow- 
ers of fascination: ergo, Edmund's vic- 
tory was certain. While Angela remain- 
ed in New York, she should pass her time 
in one ceaseless whirl of gayety. Madame 
Dieden should receive orders for more 
dresses—dresses to go to receptions in, 
dresses to wear at dinner-parties, at balls, 
at the opera. Uncle Cromley’s wrath 
was worth braving now, and Mrs. Leavitt 
determined courageously to defy it. 

At the Bucklands’ ball Edmund danced 
the German with Mrs. Dillinger—a cer- 
tain showy, languid blonde, who was just 
then attracting much social attention—but 
made himself little opportunities of dut- 
tering about Angela, where she sat talk- 
ing in a corner with one or two non- 
dancing males to whom Mrs. Leavitt had 
introduced her, looking awed and daaed 
by all the novel grandeur, but looking at 
the same time very noticeably pretty for 
this same reason. The consequence of 
such a course on Edmund’s part was much 
uneasiness and annoyance on the part of 
Mrs. Dillinger ; and before the end of the 
evening more than one pair of eyes were 
curiously directed toward Angela, the 
charmer who was exerting so destructive 
an influence upon Edmund’s past fealty to 
his present partner. If Angela had only 
danced, Mrs. Leavitt reflected, she would 
have been a belle of the first grade; but 
even Edmund’s preference was not pow- 
erful enough to surround her with any 
except non-dancing devotees. How was 
it possible that she should escape the doom 
of being a wall-flower, confessedly una- 
vailable for the German, and with her heir- 
ess-ship yet a secret? 

But Mrs. Leavitt soon learned that not- 
withstanding these two serious obstacles, 
society was quick to discover certain pow- 
erful attractions in her guest. It may 
have been the mere fact that Angela was 
Mrs. Leavitt’s guest which first induced 
people to treat her civilly; but not a few 
of those who approached her by reason of 
such powerful recommendation were af- 
terward loud in her praise from a cause 
wholly different. ‘‘Her artless, candid 
ways are as fresh as a buttercup,’’ Mrs. 
Leavitt was informed by a certain young 
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gentleman who set a high value upon his 
opinions. ‘** But, after all, it isn’t only 
that which makes her so charming. It is 
her delicious indifference besides—an in- 
difference which she skilfully tries to 
conceal, failing just enough to pique the 
self-love of every man who talks with 
her.”’ 

There was one man, however, Mrs. 
Leavitt felt well assured, whose self-love 
was suffering no such annoyance. That 
man was her brother Edmund, now be- 
come the most prominent of all Angela’s 
admirers for frequence and earnestness of 
attentior. It was easy to see that Ed- 
mund had gained, in little more than a 
week, the first place, and was holding his 
vantage well against all possible intrusion. 

One morning, a little while after break- 
fast, Angela surprised her hostess by say- 
ing: 

‘*T shall have been here a whole fort- 
night the day after to-morrow, Cousin Sue. 
That, you know, was to be the extent of 
my visit.”’ 

Mrs. Leavitt laid down her newspaper a 
little nervously. ‘* Nonsense, Angela! 
You can’t possibly believe that I intend 
sparing you inside of at least two weeks 
longer. Ifso, my dear, you make a grand 
mistake.”’ 

‘*But I cannot stay one day over the 
time agreed upon.’’ ‘The words rang firm 
even to rudeness, though an instant later 
Angela had added: “ Excuse my being so 
decided, but I really must go, Cousin Sue. 
Uncle Cromley has been miserable with- 
out me. He said so in his last letter.” 

[It was on the end of Mrs. Leavitt's 
tongue to express herself quite indig- 
nantly regardmg Uncle Cromley’s selfish- 
but certain after-considerations pre- 


Ness ; 
vented the words from being spoken. ‘I 
am very sorry,’’ she said presently. ‘I 
shall miss you so much, you know! 


Of course, however, if your decision is un- 
alterable ’’—and Mrs. Leavitt smiled her 
sweetest smile as a termination of the sen- 
tence. 

An hour later she had written and sent 
a little mote to her brother. Edmund an- 
swered it in person about twelve o'clock 
that morning. ‘* Did my news startle 
you?’’ were Mrs. Leavitt’s first words, 
meeting her brother in the library. 

** Not at all,”? was Edmund’s quiet an- 
swer. 

‘** You knew, then, that she was going 
80 soon? ”’ 
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‘* She told me last night at the French 
opera.”’ 

A slight silence. ‘*I hope, Edmund, 
that you intend acting promptly upon the 
intelligence, so to speak. You must un- 
derstand her character by this; she is a 


girl who takes hardly anything for 
granted. It will be necessary to meet her 


on her own grounds, you knuow—candor 
for candur—this one time at least.’’ 

Edmund laughed lightly, looking away 
from his sister. ‘‘ You still think my 
chances as favorable as ever, Sue?” he 
asked. 

‘* Pshaw, Ed! The girl just adores 
you.”’ 

“*T hope so.”’ 

‘“*IT am sure. Would you like to see 
her for a little while before lunch?”’ 

Brother and sister looked each other 
steadily in the eyes for moment. ‘ Yes,”’ 
said Edmund, carelessly. 

Mrs. Leavitt understood. ‘I will send 
her down,’’ she murmured, quitting the 
room. 

Angela had not been in the library five 
minutes before Mrs. Leavitt came gliding 
softly through the lower hall, pausing at 
the half-shut library door. Truth to tell, 
Mrs. Leavitt had just undergone a little 
struggle with temptation, forth from 
which she had not come completely victo- 
rious. It must be said to the lady's 
credit, however, that she was now playing 
eavesdropper for the first time in her life, 
and that she had solemnly determined to 
withdraw herself the instant Edmund’s 
happiness was made an undoubted cer- 
tainty. 

** And so you haven’t been induced to 
change your mind,’’ Edmund was now 
saying. ‘*Sue tells me that you have 
lately acquainted her with the sad tid- 
ings.” 

An easy laugh from Angela. ‘* You 
are very good to call them so—that is, 
Mr. Johnston, if you refer to the tidings 
of my intended departure.”’ 

** Of course. Has the fortnight seemed 
long to you? ”’ 

Angela’s reply came lingeringly. ‘I 
must say that it has seemed very long.’’ 

** Which means that you have not en- 
joyed yourself, I suppose.” 

‘Pray don’t suppose it. I did not 
think, during the first few days of my 
visit, to do anything except weary for its 
end; but now all that is changed, you 
know. I hated at first to be liked by peo- 
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ple merely because I was Cousin Sue’s vis- 
itor and she was a kind of great lady. 
Latterly, however, the very vain convic- 
tion has come upon me that I am of some 
social value on my own account ; and per- 
haps altogether fur this reason I have 
fuund the past week enjoyable.”’ 

Edmund’s voice was low and soft as he 
answered : 

** You might have spared yourself much 
annoyance by communicating this impres- 
sion to me when we first became ac- 
quainted. I could have eased your mind, 
perhaps, with the real truth concerning 
what you call your social value.”’ 

** How could that have been possible 
before you knew me well? ”’ 

*“Do I know you well now? Some- 
times I think not. Sometimes it occurs 
to me that in spite of all your frankness 
there is something hidden about you even 
yet. But of course you are at liberty to 
conceal what you please from one who 
possesses no real right of inquiry.”’ 

‘*How charmingly he slips into it,’’ 
thought Mrs. Leavitt, smiling to herself. 
**T doubt if Sir Walter Raleigh knew 
how to make love half as well as Ed does.’’ 

There was silence now in the library, 
broken only by a faint, nervous laugh 
from Angela. Presently Edmund began 
again. ‘‘ Because I speak of not possess- 
ing the right to kgow you thoroughly, 
have I reason for feeling disheartened by 

.any future prospect of not owning that 
right? Surely not, Angela.’? And then 
his tones were tender exceedingly. ‘‘I 
hope that you will grant me many sweet 
rights before long, since I love you dear- 
ly, and want you to be my wife.” 

For a thorough appreciation of what 
followed it will be necessary to surpass 
Mrs. Leavitt in boldness, and enter the 
library. Just as the word * wife’’ was 
leaving Edmund’s lips, Angela, with two 
burning spots of color upon her cheeks, 
had leaned forward and touched her com- 
panion’s arm in an impulsive, forbidding 
way. Her eyes, full of clear, eager light, 
met his astonished face steadily. When 
she spoke, her voice, however, was by no 
means firm. 

‘*T am very sorry to hear you speak 
like that, Mr. Johnston. You will ad- 
mit, of course, that I have done nothing 
to—to lead you on. It is so surpris- 
ing; buta great deal more painful, I’m 
sure.” 
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‘* What is surprising, Miss Angela, and 
what is painful?’’ Edmund asked his 
question with thorough calmness. 

A very troubled frown settled on An- 
gela’s forehead. ‘‘ Dear me! poor Uncle 
Cromley is to blame for the whole thing. 
If you had known, I suppose you wouldn’t 
have fallen in love; for you are really in 
love, aren’t you?”’ the frown becoming 
much deeper now, and a lock of compas- 
sion mingling with it which might have 
been, under some circumstances, highly 
amusing to Angela's observer. ‘* 1 must 
tell you without losing another moment, 
Mr. Johnston, that I’ve been engaged for 
neaily three months, and to somebody I 
am very, very fund of. Uncle Cromley 
was quite sick last summer, and during 
his illness | met Dr. Maxwell every day, 
and we are to be married in the coming 
spring. When Cousin Sue first wrote me 
on the subject of this visit, I confess 
frankly that I felt altogether too much in 
love to think of accepting her invitation. 
But on second thought I decided to do so. 
Dr. Maxwell was very willing to endure 
the separation, but Uncle Cromley per- 
sisted in opposing my departure until 1 
had agreed to keep my engagement a 
thorough secret, and to receive all my let- 
ters in envelopes directed by himself, so 
that Cousin Sue should suspect nothing. 
As a reason for this odd requirement, he 
gave the fact of Cousin Sue’s gay metro- 
politan life, different from my own in 
every respect.* She would be apt, he said, 
to try and dissuade me from any such de- 
basing marriage as that with a mere 
country doctor; which was very cynical 
and unkind in Uncle Cromley, and which 
I can only explain as the absurd whim of 
an old man, for he must have seen tong 
ago that nothing could ever change the 
love I bear George Maxwell, and that my 
future husband is worthy to challenge 
comparison with any one whom I might 
afterward meet. It was because George 
understood and trusted me so well, I 
think, that he never thought of opposing 
my visit here; and we both laughed to- 
gether over Uncle Cromley’s strange 
opinions while I was considering whether 
to act in accordance with them. It was 
wrong for me to have done so—very 
wrong indeed.’’ 

** Tt was vilely deceitful ! ’’ cried a voice 
in the doorway. 

Edmund sprang to his feet, pale as mar- 
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ble. ‘* Sue,”’ he said sternly, ‘‘1 hate to 
believe that you have been listening! ”’ 

But Mrs. Leavitt seemed quite oblivious 
of her brother. These pages have already 
suggested that Mrs. Leavitt was capable 
of occasionally showing rather a formida- 
ble temper ; few women, indeed, who find 
themselves compassed, at the age of 
twenty-eight, with such absolute social 
allegiance as had fallen to her share, and 
ure at thesame time regnant so imperially 
in a domestic sense, altogether master the 
art of uniform self-control. At present it 
must be chronicled of Mrs. Leavitt that 
she fvas in an ungovernable passion. Her 
remarks to poor Angela were somewhat 
atter the following wise: 

**I regret ever having asked you here, 
and I consider your refusal of Edmund the 
most horrid impertinence. The idea of 
my brother, the handsomest and most 
popular man in town, being refused by a 
silly country girl because of some low, ri- 
diculous attachment! Many a woman, 
far your superior, would have given 
worlds to have him for a husband. 1 
want you to leave my house at once, and 
never enter it again. Idetest you! I—” 

Mrs. Leavitt had got thus far in her ti- 
rade when Edmund grasped her arm very 
forcibly indeed. ‘‘I blush for you,’ he 
said. ‘* Your words are as mortifying to 
me as they are insolent to her.’’ Then, 
turning toward Angela: ‘‘ Miss Aimes, I 
beg that you will not stay in this room a 
moment longer.’’ 

But Angela was already leaving it, her 
pale face wearing rather ashocked than a 
frightened look. Hurrying up stairs to 
ler own room, she found Elizabeth there. 

** Elizabeth ! ”’ 

* Yes, miss.”’ 

** We are going home by the next train. 
You must hurry to the depot and find out 
when that train starts, and leave an order 
to have our trunks called for. Mind to 
hasten back as quickly as possible. I 
shall do all the packing I can while you 
are gone.”’ 


Less than two hours afterward Angela 
passed down stairs with Elizabeth. Her 
hand was on the knob of the hall door, 
when Mrs. Leavitt entered the hall from 
the library. Her face was quite colorless, 
and her eyes red as if from tears. 

‘*Stop a moment, Angela,’’ she said, 
with some agitation in her voice. ‘I 


have an apology to make, if you will ac- 
cept it. -I hardly remember what I said 
this morning, but Edmund tells me it was 
very dreadful, and that I should ask your 
pardon. Will you pardon me? I should 
have come to your room; but I have been 
having a sort of hysterical attack, and 
am only just feeling strong again.” 

**I pardon you willingly,’ said An- 
gela, taking Mrs. Leavitt’s offered band. 

That was all. The two women did not 
speak another word to each other, and no 
kiss was exchanged between them. An- 
gela had been thinking a great deal while 
she packed her trunk up stairs. Perhaps 
it was rather the result of those thoughts 
which gave her mouth its present hard, 
compressed look, than any recollection of 
how she had been called a silly country 
girl, who had formed a low, ridiculous at- 
tachment. She could have overlooked 
the fact of Mrs. Leavitt’s sisterly pride 
being wounded, doubtless, and almost 
have sympathized with her rude indigna- 
tion at Edmund’s refusal ; but it was not 
so easy to overlook the suspected forma- 
tion of certain sisterly plans conceived 
before she and Edmund had ever met. 

Angela’s mouth grew soft, however, 
when Mrs. Leavitt’s brother entered the 
hall. 

**T am going to walk with you to the 
depot,’’ said Edmund quietly. ‘* That 
is, if you will let me.”’ 

** Certainly,’’ Angela said. 

Edmund’s farewells were spoken a mo- 
ment before the car started in which he 
had found seats for Angela and Elizabeth. 
They were very friendly farewells, but 
not at all lover-like, as Elizabeth, who 
watched them primly, and a little grimly 
also, might have testified. 

There are some men who feel an im- 
pulse to joke when they are suffering. 
Edmund Johnston was a man of this sort. 
Standing on the platform as Angela’s car 
was drawn jinglingly from the depot, he 
felt that the one woman whom he had 
ever loved with deep, real love was per- 
haps dividing even her presence from his 
life for all future time ; and yet he said, 
a sort of smile on his lips : 

** Remember me to Dr. Maxwell.” 

Old Elizabeth heard, and seemed much 
startled. Angela blushed and smiled at 
first; but presently she grew sad-eyed, 
and remained s» for at least a few miles 
of her homeward journey. 

Epcar Fawcett. 
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a 

NHIS is the story, short, simple, and 

imperfect as it may be, of one of 
the most remarkable women of our day. 
It is the story of a female surgeon, and, 
as | hope the reader will presently admit, 
the story of a veritable disciple of Hippo- 
crates. A generous and bountiful nature 
has bestowed upon a certain few in every 
country the gift of healing. The gypsies 
have, in almost every tribe, persons igno- 
rant if you please, and not over clear, but 
yet possessing an intuitive knowledge of 
the ills flesh is heir to, and a skill in com- 
bating those ills singularly successful. 
The regular profession, it is true, laugh at 
these ‘* impostors,’’ but they have never- 
theless been very successful in the treat- 
ment of certain maladies. In France one 
often hears of the rebouteurs, of whom 
sometimes wonderful stories are told; 
how they have set fractured limbs and re- 
duced simple luxations which had been 
given up by the regular practitioners. In 
Spain they have the mancifiero, who has 
also the gift of setting bones. 1 happen- 
ed to know of one in particular, in the 
province of Galicia, who had quite a high 
reputation for reducing ordinary and re- 
cent dislocations. In England and Amer- 
ica the professional ‘‘ bone-setter ’’ may 
be heard of very often, and notwithstand- 
ing their occasional successes they are 
styled humbugs, charlatans, and impos- 
tors by the ‘ faculty.”’ However high 
one of this class may attain in local and 
even in a more extended reputation, they 
are invariably looked upon with disfavor 
by the regular practitioners. And there 
is good reason for this. The success- 
ful operations are trumpeted abroad, 
while the unsuccessful, wherein the pa- 
tient’s limb, or may be his life, has been 
sacrificed—these are kept secret. 

The subject of this sketch does not be- 
long to the class just referred to, but to a 
far higher order. At the sound of her 
name the hearts of hundreds throb with 
love and gratitude and praise. It is a 
name blessed by hundreds, who, having 
resigned themselves to a life of suffering 
and misfortune, have been raised by her 
to health and joy and a new being. 





And what persecution has she not had 
to endure! The whole medical faculty 
in the country where she dwells were 
arrayed against her. And why? They 
knew well that this poor villager could 
perform with her own unaided hands, in 
a wonderfully short space of time, and ab- 
solutely without pain to the patient, oper- 
ations which they could not accomplish 
with all their science and with all the 
long and cruel torturesof surgery! Even 
now that her skill has been officially re- 
cognized by the Italian Government, and 
she has full authority to pursue her call- 
ing, there are not wanting those who still 
bitterly oppese her, and denounce her 
practice as erregular. The favorite epi- 
thet these narrow-minded people apply to 
her is ignoramus, It is true she is an 
ignoramus as far as books are concerned. 
It is true she has not studied those works 
which would have taught her the impos- 
sibility of performing those very opera- 
tions which she has demonstrated as being 
not only practicable but easy ; but should 
not humanity rejoice that she was so ig- 
norant? And though unlettered, can such 
a term be applied to one who has contri- 
buted so largely to real science and done 
so much for the alleviation of human suf- 
fering ? 

To be just, however, ourselves, if there 
still be those among the medical profes- 
sion who remain hostile to the ‘* Operator 
of Anzano,”’ there are those who enter- 
tain the greatest admiration for her pro- 
fessional skill, and who call her their mas- 
ter ; and itis gratifying to know the num- 
ber of the latter is daily increasing. 

Regina Dal Cin was born in the village 
of San Vendemiano near Conegliano. 
Venetia, on the 4th day of April, 1819. 

Her parents were Lorenzo Marchesini 
and Marianna Tandonella, of the peasantry 
of Venetia. Her mother exercised among 
her own people the calling of replacing 
dislocated bones, and of setting those that 
were broken, and she appears not only to 
have had great experience in this busi- 
ness, but to have practised with much 
success. She was in fact what would be 
known in America as a ‘** bene-setter.”’ 
The little Regina became deeply im- 
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pressed at a very early age with the opera- 
tions she was in the almost daily habit of 
seeing her mother perfurm. 

It was no easy matter in those days to 
affurd even an elementary education. To 
compensate therefore for her ignorance of 
the mysteries of pot-hooks and the diffi- 
culties of the alphabet, the mother led 
the attention of her child to a practical 
knowledge of her own profession, and the 
child brought to the task a more than or- 
dinary intelligence. One day while or 
her way to a neighboring village, accom- 
panied by her daughter as usual, to per- 
form an operation, the wagon in which 
they were being conveyed upset, and in 
the fall the mother’s leg was broken. It 
was the first time little Regina had met 
with so serious a case, and now the pa- 
tient was her own mother! 

Without losing her courage, and with 
the utmost sangfroid, following the direc- 
tions of her parent, she had the good for- 
tune to set the fractured limb properly, 
and passed the bandage made from her 
own linen. ‘The mother was borne to her 
home and there obliged to keep her bed 
for a period of about forty days, during 
which time she was tenderly nursed by 
her little daughter. 

Even while devoting professional and 
filial care to her mother she made in her 
presence, and according to her directions, 
a number of operations, all of which were 
successful. Wonderful as it may appear, 
La Regina was at this time but nine years 
of age! 

Impelled by an ardent desire to improve 
herself in a calling which seems to have 
had a real fascination for her, she ex- 
perimented upon chickens; broke and 
dislocated their legs and then operated 
on them, not heartlessly, we may well be- 
lieve, but with the single view of gaining 
a knowledge of her art. 

One year after the incident related 
above, she went to live with a brother in 
Anzano, a little village near Vittorio. 
Emboldened by the success she brought 
from the maternal roof, her appetite for 
knowledge sharpened, she soon found 
means to gain access to the hospital of 
Vittorio, and there continued her studies 
on the cadaver. In addition to a natural 
acuteness of observation, she there ac- 
quired that rare delicacy of touch by 
means of which it is said she can see with 
her fingers what would otherwise be im- 
perceptible in the human body. 
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At the age of eighteen she was married 
to Lorenz dal Cin, a poor peasant of 
Anzano. Four fractures happily set on 
the morning of the wedding defrayed the 
expenses of the marriage feast. Shortly 
afterwards she was left a widow with one 
son, who has since become a priest. 


II. 

A.tnoucH performed unostentatiously 
and with no assumption of superior skill, 
yet the noise of her successes aroused first 
the envy and then the ire of all the doc- 
tors save four of the neighborhood ; and 
it was determined that such a blow should 
be struck as would put an end at once and 
forever to her illegitimate practices. 
The occasion was not long in presenting 
itself. A poor fellow of the village of 
Alpago, a small place not far from Vit- 
torio, was confined to his bed with a frac- 
tured leg. Inflammation had set in, and it 
was declared by the doctors, aided by a 
surgeon, that amputation alone could save 
the life of the patient. The poor man 
had to be resigned to his fate, but after 
the doctors had gone a neighbor told the 
sufferer of a certain woman of Anzano 
who could cure him, and perhaps without 
amputation. On being sent for, the wo- 
man came, and after examining the limb 
assured the man she could cure him and 
leave both legs alike. The doctors with 
their knives and saws were given up, and 
one month afterwards the patient was 
able to take a turn about his room, to the 
great satisfaction of his surgeon, Regina 
Dal Cin. Mortified at being thus cheated 
out of their case, the doctors revenged 
themselves by bringing her before the tri- 
bunal fur practising without a license. 
Summoned before the judge, Regina de- 
fended herself with skill and resolution. 
The poor fellow whose case has just been 
narrated appeared as her adyocate, and, 
with tears of gratitude streaming from his 
eyes, showed the judge the whole limb 
which the regular practitioners would 
have amputated at any cost. Regina 
was pardoned, but at the same time di- 
rected to practise no more. To forbid 
her to alleviate human suffering wherever 
she saw it, was like forbidding the rain to 
gladden the ‘sultry globe,’’ the sun to 
nourish the fruitful vine. She hada gift 
of Heaven, and she must needs exercise 
that gift, come of it what would. 

Regina had learned from her mother 
the cure of fractures and minor disloca- 
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tions, but since her arraignment in 1843 
she had undertaken with success the read- 
justment or replacing of a displaced or dis- 
located thigh bone, known as the reduc- 
tion of the femur, which the mother had 
nut known. 


Ill. 

From time immemorial dislocations, in- 
eluding that of the thigh or femur, have 
been treated of. Hippocrates and others 
have indicated the proper methods for 
their reduction, and the accepted author- 
ities of our own day tell plainly enough 
how the operation ought to be performed ; 
but their words seem to have lost all sig- 
nificance. 

In regard to ** ancient luxations,’’ sci- 
ence has proclaimed, and it has been ac- 
cepted as an indisputable axiom, that on 
the dislocation of the femur the cavity fills 
up, rendering a readjustment or reduction 
impossible. This dictum is confirmed by 
the weight of all the most celebrated au- 
thorities. Nélaton of Paris says: 

Although a reduction of certain luxations of 
the femur has been obtained at the end of two 
or three months, and ‘even longer, still we may 
look for great and often insurmountable diflicul- 
ty when the luxation is of longer standing than 
forty days. 

And look in what manner these reduc- 
tions are but too often accomplished ! 
With what instruments of torture, souve- 
nirs of Torquemada and the Spanish In- 
quisition!’ What pains inexpressible has 
the patient to suffer, notwithstanding the 
liberal use of anzesthetics ; and how long 
is the victim kept suspended, as it were, 
between life and death! Andshould suc- 
cess attend the operation, at what price is 
it purchased? After all his martyrdom 
the patient finds himself, not as he was 
before, but even worse. ** The luxation 
of the femur can be reduced,”’ said an em- 
inent orthopedist to a certain patient who 
had a case of * ancient luxation,’’ ‘* but 
chloroform must be administered, for the 
operation is painful, and even then the pa- 
tient’s general health will be sacrificed. 
Far better is it to have the limb as it is.’’ 
Shortly after that, La Dal Cin reduced it 
by manipulation, the whole operation last- 
ing less than two minutes, and entirely 
without pain! 

Before proceeding further it will be as 
well here to disclaim any, even the slight- 
est, intention of casting unjust reflections 
upon surgery or any of the followers of 
the art. They have done and are doing 
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too much for suffering humanity not to 
merit our admiration and respect. To 
their studies, to their courage and forti- 
tude, we owe too many useful discoveries 
and solid benefits not to render them the 
full meed of praise. But judging from 
their own works and from what we have 
seen of La Dal Cin, we know that the lat- 
ter has shown herself more skilful and 
learned in her specialty than the most 
skilful of the licensed practitioners. 

For her a luxation of ‘‘ forty days’’ or 
forty months, is equally the same. She 
sees simply that the cavity remains empty 
and sufficiently open to receive the head 
of the femur. Having satisfied herself as 
to these two conditions, she orders a poul- 
tice of bran to be applied to the hip. This 
is continued from day to day until she 
finds the parts sufficiently relaxed for her 
purpose. Then in her pleasant way, 
without letting the patient suspect what 
she is about to do, she takes the limb, and, 
as if trying what movements it is capa- 
ble of, she performs with wonderful skill 
and rapidity that operation which the 
books declare to be impracticable. 

A young and very intelligent physi- 
cian of Vittorio, Mr. Opocher, refused to 
believe in Dal Cin until he himself could 
bear witness to her skill. He did witness 
an operation, and the following is his de- 
scription, given in a letter addressed by 
him to the directors of the ‘** Gazzetta di 
Venezia,”’ and published in their journal : 

La Dal Cin declares she has no one particular 
method, She operates according to the case and 
the different luxations, consequently she always 
changes the movements to suit the case. She 
is gifted with singular intuition, and explains 
very clearly what she well understands. She 
takes the dislocated limb with both hands below 
the knee, and with a rapid and energetic move- 
ment she turns it outward, causing it to describe 
an angle of 45 deg. ; she then flexes back on the 
thigh, which in its turn is flexed on the trunk, 
Then resting the palm of the left hand on the 
trochanter major, she gives to the thigh a move- 
ment of rotation and extension, while with the 
right hand she pushes the trochanter major, 
using the hand like the fulcrum of a lever of the 
first order. 

While looking on, regarding these movements 
as merely preliminary, the operation was per- 
formed. 

These movements are executed with such ra- 
pidity, prudence, and skill, that the patient does 
not experience the least pain. 

Such is the description given by an ex- 
pert, and one who stands well in his pro- 
fession. 

The rules for reducing dislocations laid 
down by the highest surgical authorities, 
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are simple enough, but the favorite prac- 
tice appears to have been to resort to 
furce, mere brute force, even to the break- 
ing of bones, while the self-taught peasant 
woman of Anzano conforms to the rule it- 
self. 

Dr. Hamilton very clearly explains how 
reduction by manipulation, a practice co- 
eval with the history of man, has from 
time to time ‘‘ cropped out ’’ as something 
new, and then, with the possessor of the 
art, has passed into oblivion. 

La Dal Cin is only another remarkable 
instance of this, and with her it is likely 
the art will die out, when we must go 
back to pulleys, and experiments and tor- 
tures. 

To return to the history of La Dal Cin. 
It has been asked why the patient, in 
cases of the reduction of ‘‘ ancient luxa- 
tions,’’ continues to limp after the opera- 
tion. The reply has been given so clearly 
by Dr. Bellino Bellini of Verona, one of 
the best known and most distinguished 
physicians of Venetia, that we quote his 
own words : 

After limping ten, fifteen, or twenty years, al- 
though the cause of the lameness may have been 
eliminated, one continues to limp through fee- 
bleness or habit. If the leg itself should cease 
to limp, yet the head, the hip, and the shoulder 
will continue, through force of a habit, which can 
only be broken by time. 

Dr. Bellini had a niece twenty years 
of age, who had suffered from a disloca- 
tion of the hip from infancy. He confided 
her to the care of La Dal Cin, who suc- 
cessfully performed the reduction, and, to 
judge from her walk, one would not sup- 
pose the young lady had ever suffered 
from such an affliction. 

After Dr. Opocher had published his 
account, a number of other physicians 
residing in the neighborhood of Vittorio 
wished also to see with their own eyes, 
and to touch with their own hands. 
‘hey did so; they examined the patients 
both before and after the operation and 
were convinced, and they testified that 
the operator was a prodigy. But to win 
this admiration, the poor woman had to 
combat prejudice for twenty-five years. 

It is almost the result of chance that 
she is known even now. 

From 1843 to 1868 she practised the 
reduction of minor cases, educating her- 
self the while to that point of perfection 
which should render her name immortal ; 
the performance of that operation which 
seems yet almost a mystery—the reduc- 
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tion of the femur. We say mystery, for, 
although it has been told by the very 
highest authority how it ought to be done, 
as has been shown, yet is the power of 
doing it with certainty, with rapidity, and 
without pain to the patient, very, very 
rare, as every physician will udwit. 

It may be said here that, in addition to 
her knowledge of anatomy, La Dal Cin 
possesses an almost supernatural mus- 
cular strength in her fingers, hands, and 
arms, Which enables her to dispense with 
mechanical appliances, and to execute 
movements herself which require the 
strength of two robust men. 

The war of the doctors had not yet 
ceased before a second arraignment and 
trial on the charge of practising without 
a license was brought about. Con- 
demned by the tribunal of Vittorio to 
two months’ imprisonment, she appealed 
to the higher court of Venice, where she 
defended herself with a skill that would 
have done credit to the forensic acumen 
of a Portia. She was acquitted by the 
higher court of Venice. During the 
trial, the doctors, in order to confound her 
and prove her to be a pretender, defied her 
to name the bones of the human body. 

‘** Gentlemen,’’ said she inreply, ‘* you 
know very well how to name the bones, 
and I do not, it is true; but I can set 
them, and you cannot. Which is the bet- 
ter?”’? A reply which excited a laugh of 
approval, and left the doctors in confusion. 

She was set free, but forbidden to oper- 
ate again, under the extreme penalty of the 
law. 

‘* Who will cure you now, my poor pa- 
tients, if not 1?’’ cried she. ‘* I only do 
good.’’ She was interrupted by contemp- 
tuous cries. ‘* It is useless for you to say 
‘No.’ I feel in my heart that 1 do good. 
However you may not admit it now you 
will yet be obliged to, for it is the truth.”’ 

Those who have seen her can readily 
imagine how at this moment those dark 
Italian eyes sparkled with the light of 
genius. And posterity will just as cer- 
tainly render justice to the genius of La 
Dal Cin 

In 1868 a lady of Venice took her 
daughter, suffering from luxation of the 
femur, to Anzano and secretly consulted 
‘*la pauvre persécutée.”” An operation 
was successfully performed by La Dal Cin, 
and the young lady left her the crutches, 
now become useless, asa souvenir. The 
fame of this cure spread itself little by 
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little. People wished to see the lady who 
had been cured. They saw and were 
astonished, and began to believe. Soon 
after, La Dal Cin was sent for to Venice 
on several occasions, and performed a 
great number of operations there, in the 
presence of the most distinguished physi- 
eians of the city, several of whom, ac- 
knowledging her skill, honored her with 
their certificates, which were duly pub- 
lished in the papers. 
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Tue fame of La Dal Cin soon found an 
echo in Trieste. Mr. Canenidi, a rich 
banker of that city, had a daughter 
afflicted with luxation of the femur from 
infancy. He had consulted for her all 
the best physicians of the great capital, 
without finding the least benefit. In May 
last he sent for La Dal Cin. She operat- 
ed on the daughter, and after a short time 
he had the inexpressible happiness of see- 
ing her cured. 

The number of operations after this be- 
gan to multiply, and all happily succeeded. 
It is impossible to describe the love and 
admiration which the people of Trieste 
now entertain for her. They: give her 
ovations and hail her with loud acclama- 
tions in the streets, at her house, every- 
where. And she, always good and mod- 
est, smiles quietly, bidding them ‘* Thank 
God ; for it is of Him I hold this gift.” 

The municipality, conforming to the 
wishes of several physicians, invited her 
to operate in the city hospital in their 
presence. She accepted, and such was the 
satisfaction her performances gave that 
they at once accorded to her their warm 
approval, and presented her with the fol- 
lowing certificate : 

We, the undersigned physicians and surgeons, 
declare that we have been present during sey- 
eral reductions of the femur and other dislocated 
bones, and of displaced tendons and muscular 
fibres, performed by Signora Regina Dal Cin 
with such rapidity and skill as to be truly 
worthy of admiration. 

Trieste, May 10, 1871. 

Here follow seven signatures of gentle- 
men belonging to the medical faculty. 

The mayor of Trieste gave her a grand 
dinner, at which were present the élite 
of the city, including a good number of 
doctors of medicine. 

A certain Dr. Guastalla, ill concealing 
his envy, writes: ‘* They applaud her 
everywhere as if she were Garibaldi, or 


some other liberator of the country.’’ As 
the number of her opponents grew less 
every day, that of her friends augmented 
rapidly. Among the latter are the well- 
known names of Narmias and Trombini 
of Venice, Navarini of Brescia, Bellini of 
Verona, Aranyi of Pesth, Cappelletti of 
Trieste, etc., etc. 

Three hundred operations which she 
performed in Trieste is the best answer to 
all the accusations brought against her. 
Trieste, the city of generous impulses, ac- 
knowledged, encouraged, and protected 
her. ‘Trieste, the noble city which ap- 
plauds true merit, come in what guise it 
may, without asking if the possessor be 
rich or poor, a man of science or a woman 
of the people—Trieste created the renown 
of La Regina Dal Cin. 

Before her departure from that city she 
received a deputation from her patients, 
headed by Mr. Valerio, who had been 
cured of a luxation of the femur of twen- 
ty-seven years’ standing. He presented to 
her a magnificent album, containing over 
four thousand signatures, among which 
are those of eighty physicians, in testi- 
mony of the gratitude and admiration of 
the people of Trieste. The following is 
the dedication, printed in letters of gold, 
on the handsomest tinted paper : 


To Regina Dal Cin of Anzano near Vittorio, 
who, unacquainted with the art of Hippocrates, 
hath robbed nature of her secrets by her mar- 
vellous operations in surgery—her miraculous 
and instantaneous reductions of dislocated 
joints, distorted nerves and tendons—the un- 
dersigned, in witness of the admiration of Trieste, 
gladdened by three hundred cures, unanimously 
dedicate this solemn testimony of eternal grati- 
tude for this triumph of incontrovertible truth. 


The municipality of Trieste presented 
her with 100 napoleons d’or (equal to 
about $372—one half of which she dis- 
tributed among the poor), accompanied by 
the following letter: 


MUCH RESPECTED SIGNORA: Having come 
among usat the solicitation of one of our citizens, 
who had confidence in your skill in certain sur- 
gical operations, the striking proofs you have 
given of your ability merit general admiration. 
To a large number of poor patients who have 
sought relief at your hands you have devoted an 
affectionate solicitude, which seems so natural to 
your character and which has extended itself to 
those of the city hospital with inestimable bene- 
fit. Moved by the great success which has 
crowned your work, and particularly by the 
generosity and philanthropy which so particu- 
larly distinguish you, the Municipal Council of 
Trieste beg to express to you, through me, their 
sincere thanks for the extraordinary benefits to 
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the patients who were almost instantaneously 
cured by you, and who bless you. 

The Municipal Council remit the enclosed 
material souvenir as a mark of their gratitude 
ana tna: of the citizens of Trieste. 

Yours, ctc., ete., 

Dr. D’ANGELI PODESTA, 

But the good people of Trieste were not 
willing to let her go. Among other in- 
ducements held out, if she would stay 
among them, was the offer of 300 florins a 
year, a maison de campagne (villa), and 
the free exercise of her art. She refused 
every offer, preferring to remain among 
her own people, where she believed she 
could do the most good. To the great 
regret of all Trieste she set out on her 
return from that city, where her oper- 
ations had gained her so much honor. 
Had a stranger arrived there at that mo- 
ment, he would have thought that every 
one of the concourse that followed her, so 
moved were they and so many crying, was 
about to lose forever a dear mother. In 
speaking of this departure afterwards, she 
said ‘she would not exchange one of 
those tears for all the riches of the world.”’ 

On arriving again at her beloved An- 
zano, she found a crowd of strangers anx- 
iously awaiting her arrival. Several of 
them, after having consulted the first doc- 
tours of Europe and America, looked to 
Regina Dal Cin as their last hope. Near- 
ly all obtained an immediate amelioration 
of their suffering. 

Mine. White-Mario, who visited her, 
says ina letter published in the ‘* Scots- 
man,’’ of Edinburgh: ‘The formal de- 
mand for a patent has been made, but no 
answer returned. Italy deserves to lose 
this genius, and would already have lost 
her but for her clinging love for her cot- 
tage home, which she is now enlarging 
and beautifying with childish delight.”’ 

It should be stated in justice to the 
Italian Grovernment, that a reply was sent 
to La Regina saying that the application 
would be taken into consideration, that 
the reply would be favorable, and that 
while awaiting it she was at liberty to 
practise. Shortly afterwards the patente 
of the Minister of the Interior was sent to 
the Commissaire of the district of Vittorio, 
to be delivered by him to La Dal Cin. 

It was a féle day in Anzano. The 
Italian Government had sent La Dai Cin 
the diploma which authorized 
operate ! 


her to 
Kvery one waited on the Com- 
missaire. There was the mayor, the élite of 
Vittorio, and ‘* les opérés ’’—the sindaco, 
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as they are called in Italian—those who 
had been operated on. Being in the land 
of song, of course there was not wanting 
a poet to grace such an occasion. This 
was a young gentleman of merit who had 
been cured by La Regina of a luxation of 
the femur, and who had already testified 
his gratitude to his rédemptrice, as he calls 
her, by writing a play and two poems in 
her honor, for the theatre of Vittorio— 
pieces which merited and received the 
plaudits of the public, and were twice re- 
produced. 

We went in advance of the party to 
witness the presentation. The little cot- 
tage of Regina is neat and unpretending 
in style, and situated on a slight eminence 
close by the main road. It is reached by 
a flight of steps leading up the terraced 
garden to a broad pavement in front of 
the door. La Signora weleomed us with 
her habitual smile, so expressive of a 
frank, good, and honest heart. 

About fifty-two years of age, La Dal 
Cin has all the sprightliness and sim- 
plicity of a young girl. Her complexion 
is that of a dark brunette, with rather a 
thin face and strongly marked features. 
Her dark eyes, ever sparkling with good 
humor, are full of intelligence and pene- 
tration. She first invited us to see the 
wing she is adding to her house for the 
accommodation of her daily increasing 
patients. This building is the pride of 
her heart. We then entered her little 
parlor. In one corner are to be seen the 
numerous orthopedic contrivances which 
her opérés have brought, and, having 
cast them aside, have left them with her 
as mementues. Her centre table was 
strewn with letters expressive of gratitude 
on the part of those who had been cured, 
and had written from their homes ; news- 
papers containing articles noticing her 
operations ; poetry written in her praise ; 
presents, some of them very handsome, 
sent her by former patients; albums, 
etc. 

Calling attention to the orthopedic ap- 
pliances in the corner of the room, she 
exclaimed, ** Here is my science, and,”’ ex- 
tending her hands, ‘‘ here are my instru- 
ments ! ”’ 

Little by little the company began to 
arrive, les opérés—‘‘ her children,” as 
Never 
were seen more cordial greetings, such 


she calls them—being the first. 


kissing and embracing and shaking of 
hands. It was indeed curious to see peo 
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ple who but a few days previously had 
been utter strangers, now fraternizing and 
felicitating each other on their cure. 
There, forgetting all the differences of 
race, Italians and Austrians, French and 
Prussians, Russians and Poles, Greeks and 
Turks, were all brothers! 

The cries of ** Viva La Dal Cin!”’ and 
the strains of music of the band of Vit- 
torio, announced the arrival of the civil 
authorities. 

The royal march, the national and pop- 
ular hymn of Italy, resounded throughout 
the picturesque neighborhood. The en- 
thusiastic and impressionable Italians 
shouted, ** Vive all nations our sisters!”’ 
‘© Vive La Dal Cin!’’? While the foreign- 
ersrepliel, ‘**Vive La Dal Cin!” 
** Vive I’ Italie!”? 

Then the Commissaire presented to La 
Dal Cin the ministerial patent, accoin- 
panied by a very sensible discourse, which 
was duly applauded. La Dal Cin thank- 
ed him ina very few words, after which 
the company dispersed in groups for con- 
versation. 

At our request we were presented to 
several of the patients who had worn the 
splints and other appliances we had seen 
in the parlor. The presentation being 
made, we returned again to the little par- 
lor, where each one had a story to tell. 

**] will soon tell you mine,”’ said a lad 
of seventeen whom we had noticed gam- 
bolling about with all the restlessness of 
youth. ‘* My name is George Verechettis 
of Smyrna. I had been lame from child- 
hood, and as if that had not been enough, 
in growing up I became deformed. As 
my family is very rich, on consulting the 
best doctors of Egypt without relief, I 
made the tour of Europe, consulting the 
most distinguished doctors and surgeons. 
They made me suffer the most horrible 
tortures. Only God and I know how 
much [| suffered, and I only grew worse. 
At London I thought to have died of my 
sufferings. Lastly I was at Paris under 
the care of Nélaton. It is useless to tell 
you what pains [ had to endure. After 
making an incision the length of the af- 
fected leg, they cut a tendon.” 

‘““Which would be very useful just 
now,’’ interrupted La Dal Cin. 

‘* Never mind, ma bonne maman,”’ for 
he always called her so; ‘1 am cured 
now all the same,” said he, embracing 
her. ‘‘ After that they made me this ma- 
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chine which you see there, and these heavy 
crutches,”’ 

The ** machine ’’ consisted of a kind of 
stocking made of piates of iron with leath- 
ern bands, which, commencing by one 
plate of iron entering between the sole of 
the foot and the shoe, ended just under the 
knee. 

‘And with all this,’”’ continued he, 
‘‘after fourteen years of martyrdom, I 
could only take a few steps. But the 
machine and the crutches exhausted my 
strength too much. I preferred to re- 
main in repose. How often have I wish- 
ed to die. But the tears of my mother 
gave me yet more pain, and I still hoped. 
Finally I came to Anzano, and my good 
mother Dal Cin has cured me. Now, 
with the aid of this little cane I walk, I 
ean jump and exercise with pleasure.” 
He would have continued, but tears chok- 
ed his voice, and subbing he threw him- 
self into the arms of his bonne maman, 

‘*Tamso proud!” said another, conclud- 
ing a story of the same kind, * 
have lost all hope of cure to understand 
all the joy, love, and gratitude I feel for 
my rédemptrice. I have left her my steel 
apparatus and my crutches as souvenirs. 
I love her as I love my muother—L had al- 
most said as my God! ’’* 

** Silence then, my son, and thank Him 
for having cured you throughyny hands,’’ 

** Yes, | pray to Him every moment to 
make you the happiest of women, as you 
are the best and greatest.”’ 

** And the most adorable, too,”’ cried a 
young lady, throwing herself on the neck 
of La Dal Cin. It was another of ds 
opérés, Mile. Ottelie, daughter of Count 
Ferdinand Althan, major-general of the 
Austro-Hungarian army—young, hand- 
some, and with every grace of person, 
mind, and heart. La Dal Cin, greatly 
moved, embraced her with affection, for 
she loved her much. 

To those who know that our very best 
surgeons often fail even with recent luxa- 
tions, and gften succeed only after long 
and painful exertions, these reminiscences 
will sound like the wildest exaggeration. 
Like Dr. Opocher, one must ‘* actually see 


one must 


* These crutches, together with the steel appli- 
ances before spoken of, and many other articles 
known to orthopedic practice, are all piled up in 
a promiscuous heap in one corner of the parlor, 
and never fail to excite the attention of the vis- 
itor, These implements are left as souvenirs, 
but they are retained as trophies, 
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to believe.’? The only operation we our- 
selves witnessed might be described al- 
most in the exact words of the account 
published by the doctor just named. It 
was the case of a boy seventeen years of 
age, who had a dislocated hip of four 
years’ duration. The first morning’s visit 
of La Dal Cin, she ordereda bran poultice 
applied to the hip. The second visit, on 
the following morning, she removed the 
poultice, and taking the ankle in her left 
hand, the leg just below the knee with 
the right, she bent the leg back toward 
the body and then gave it a twist outward 
and brought it down straight, giving it 
two tugs, and then placed the two feet to- 
gether, and cried out in her bright, ani- 
mated way, ‘‘ Finito! finito! finito!”’ I, 
too, thought the movements were prelim- 
inary, and could scarcely believe the op- 
eration over, but she showed me that the 
soles of the feet were even. Two minutes 
before there had been a difference of three 
inches in the length of the legs! The pa- 
tient himself was even more astonished. 
He thought she was merely trying the 
leg to see of what movements it was capa- 
ble before making her diagnosis, and he 
declares that he felt not the slightest pain. 

The dispassionate reader will probabiy 
think the pictures here drawn partake 
rather of the glowing colors of a heated 
imagination. True it is that a certain 
experience is necessary to the proper ap- 
preciation of certain scenes. 

One must have gone through with the 
suffering and privation of a dislocated 
limb, one must have had the heart sicken- 
ed by deferred hope, to be fully alive to 
the joy and blessedness of being cured al- 
most instantaneously and painlessly. The 
effect this good woman produces by her 
marvellous works upon all persons is not 
the least wonderful part of her history. 
And this effect is singularly contagious. 
The poor people crowd about her and seem 
to regard her with an admiration mingled 
with awe. They say she is inspired, or 
has this special gift directly of God. 
Strangers coming from afar look on her as 
their last hope, and when she pronounces 
a cure as practicable, the heart of the 
coldest nature leaps to her with joy. I 
have seen people completely overcome in 
her presence after she has performed one 
of her wonderful operations on some be- 
loved child or near and dear relative. I 
trust it will not be deemed irreverent if I 
say that during my visits to her I was re- 
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minded more than once of some of the 
most touching scenes in the life of our 
blessed Lord when he walked the earth. 
People come to her and beg to be 
cured of all sorts of diseases. A poor 
humpback presented himself to her one 
day and begged to be cured. ‘‘ My poor 
fellow,’’ said she, ‘*1 can do nothing for 
you.”’ “ But,’’ said he, ‘‘ you can do all 
that Christ did.”’ She gave him some 
money and sent him off with her blessing. 
‘“* What did she do to you?”’ asks one 
of a patient who had been cured. ‘‘I only 
know that she did thus and so, and I be 
came whole from that hour.’’ And then 
there are those who, having for long and 
weary years “suffered many things of many 
physicians, and were nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse,’’ are cured at once and 
without pain by her miraculous touch. 
One thing must be said to explain her 
few failures. She can by her rare sense 
of touch tell at once the condition of the 
bones ; and if, as in the case of some an- 
cient luxations, the cavity be filled, or 
other insuperable difficulty, such as dis- 
ease, presents itself, she will not under 
take the case, and she will say so at once. 
She will only treat those cases she feels 
certain of succeeding with. In a number 
of instances she has refused to operate at 
all. And it must be stated, too, that in 
cases where she has operated reluxation 
has taken place. She says very frankly, 
** J only begin the cure. 1 put the bones 
back in their proper places. You (the pa- 
tient) must do the rest. You must keep 
the limb bandaged for such a length of 
time. You must keep up such and such 
a treatment, according to the case, and 
you must be very careful of its use until 
the parts have become properly accustom- 
ed or confirmed in their places.” 
Throwing aside all sentimental views 
of the question, there is one good practical 
lesson to be drawn from this history. 
The operator of Anzano teaches us that 
reduction by manipulation, even in cases 
of congenital luxations and ancient luxa- 
tions, as well as recent, is not only possi- 
ble but comparatively easy, and that it 
may be done in most cases without pain. 
Let those, therefore, who suffer from 
dislocation, repair to the good woman of 
Anzano ; and, above all, let the young sur- 
geon repair thither to see how skill may 
accomplish more than brute force, how- 
ever scientifically it may be applied. 
S. B. Luce, U.S N. 
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IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 





()* the morning of the day before the 
marriage, William Branwell re- 
ceived the following letter, which was 
read to him by his secretary : 


Mr. William Branwell, Branwell House, near 
Dorchester, B. P. 


Sir : L received your note of last week desir- 
ing to know if I am ready to fulfil the promise 
made to your late uncle and my guardian. It 
was a promise which I have always considered 
sacred, and have expected its fulfilment ; there- 
fore I reply to your letter in the affirmative. 

Kiere jet me take occasion to say that when the 
contract of marriage is performed between us 
the object for which my guardian required that 
promise from us will have been effected, and 
that from the moment the ceremony is completed 
we shall henceforward be as entire strangers to 
each other as we have always been. I believe 
you to be a gentleman, and y )u well know the 
love and gratitude I felt for my guardian was 
the sole motive that prompted me to accede to 
his dying request ; therefore I know you will re- 
spect my wishes, and I presume they but coin- 
cide with your own. 

As you stated in your note, I shall expect you 
on the evening of the 15th. 

Very respectfully, 
FERMOR LORILLARD, 

William Branwell, leaning back in his 
lounging-chair in the library, listened in- 
tently to the reading of this epistle, and 
when it was finished he breathed a deep 
sigh of relief, and exclaimed : 

“Thank Heaven! The girl has com- 
mon sense! ”’ 

‘* Uncommon sense, I should say,’’ ob- 
served the secretary, still holding the let- 
ter in his hand and looking at the clear 
characters apparently traced so rapidly. 
The secretary looked from the letter to his 
employer, whose head was thrown back 
against his chair, revealing the unhand- 
some face in the full light of the room—a 
light, alas! which Branwell could not see. 
He was entirely blind at that time, but 
with strong hopes that the affliction would 
prove but temporary. That green shade 
hid all the beauty of the man’s face—his 
large, clear, passionate gray eyes, in 
whose varying shades was revealed the op- 
ulence of his nature. 

‘* What sort of writing is it? Let me 
take the paper,’ said Branwell, stretch- 
ing forth his hand and holding the sheet 
for a moment. 
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**T confess I like the chirography,’’ was 
the reply ; ‘‘ it is graceful, but somehow I 
have the feeling that the girl is possessed 
of a devilish pride.” 

‘* You get that idea from the way the 
letter is worded,’’ said Branwell, laying it 
down with a sigh that he could not see it. 

‘*Tt would be a joke if you should fall 
in love with her—rather of a hopeless case 
for you,”’ said the secretary with a laugh. 

‘* An improbable case, also,’’ was the 
response, ‘‘as I shall hardly be with her 
half an hour, and cannot see her; if she 
were Calypso herself, she could have but 
little effect upon me.”’ 

‘You will, I suppose, settle part of the 
Branwell fortune upon her,’’ said the sec- 
retary interrogatively. 

**T shall immediately make over half 
the property to her. Curious that my 
uncle would not name her his heiress, in- 
stead of making this arrangement for 
keeping the fortune in the family and giv- 
ing it to heralso. It is a very disagreea- 
ble affair, Morton.” 

‘In truth, you do not seem to me to be 
a very exulting bridegroom,’’ was the sec- 
retary’s reply, with his semi-cynical smile. 

As his companion spoke, Branwell lean- 
ing forward, felt for the letter on the table, 
and again took it up. 

He felt a painful interest in this affair ; 
it was every way so repulsive to him, and 
yet he could not withdraw honorably. 
His promise had been unequivocally given 
to his uncle a few weeks before he died, 
that the hand and fortune of the last of 
their family should be given to the adopt- 
ed child of the childless old man. Then 
the nephew had departed upon his foreign 
tour, never having seen Fermor Lorillard, 
who was sent for from school a week later 
to attend the dying man, whom she loved 
with the enthusiasm which his tenderness 
had called into being. 

** Well, Morton,’’ Branwell said at last, 
“oo and get me a new white vest and 
some gloves, and we'll take the afternoon 
train and away to the wedding. And, 
Morton,”’ as the secretary rose, “‘ secure 
our state-rooms in the Asia, and learn 
when she starts.” 
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As the door closed behind the retreating 
man, a breath of wind, entering, fluttered 
the paper from the fingers of Branwell and 
wafted it into the grate, where it curled 
up in the flames, and Branwell, as he de- 
tected the smell of the burning paper, 
thought : 

** As it is the first, so it is the last letter 
that woman will ever write me. A wife 
whom I shall never love and never see! 
My uncle, you have prepared a strange fu- 
ture for us.”’ 

It was in a small house on the coast of 
Massachusetts—one of those thrifty little 
habitations which seem the index of pre- 
vailing New England life—that Fermor 
Lorillard awaited her affianced husband. 
}uring the interim between Mr. Bran- 
well’s death and the approaching mar- 
riage, some six months or more, Fermor 
had taught school in this Massachusetts 
village, which was her birthplace. Mr. 
Branwell had made no will, and she could 
claim no property. It was by this mar- 
riage that her guardian was to adjust 
everything, but previous to it she could 
not bring herself to consent to receive the 
proffered bounty of the nephew. 

She sat in the prim sitting-room in the 
gray of the fall day. A penetrating, 
whistling, northeast rain-storm beat 
against the windows; from the bay came 
the sound of the regular, deep concussions 
of the lashed ocean against the rocks. 
Mrs. Trask, the widow with whom she 
boarded, was the only other person in the 
house; she began to fidget anxiously, to 
listen for wheels, to go to the window and 
peer out with hand-shaded face, then to 
glance at the girl who sat with arm curved 
along the table and head drooping slight- 
ly, her eyelids fallen so that the eyes 
seemed to rest on the strip of intenser 
light that lay along the floor from an 
opening in the stove. 

‘*T am afraid the storm has detained 
them,’ at last she said, looking question- 
ingly at the girl. 

** In that case he will come to-morrow,’ 
she replied ; then lifting her head quickly 
she said: ** A carriage has stopped. I 
think he has arrived.”’ 

A shade of crimson flowed and ebbed in 
her face, leaving it transparently pale, 
with a strange sheen of light over it. 

An imperative rap on the door, which 
Mrs. Trask tremulously answered, 

‘* Miss Lorillard here? ’’ questioned a 
rapid voice, as the speaker stepped into 
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the little three-feet square entry to escape 
the rain. Fermor had risen and looked at 
the speaker with keen eyes. 

Was this the man, this tall, elegant fig- 
ure, with bland, good-natured, but sensu- 
ous face? She was not merely indifferent 
to this man, she felt a contempt for him. 

“ Yes, she is here,’’ said the widow def- 
erentially. 

The man had with rapid glance seen the 
figure in the background. 

He uttered an abrupt ‘‘ Pardon me!’’ 
and then ran down the yard. 

**That, then, is not Mr. Branwell,’’ 
breathed Fermor to herself. ‘* But why 
should I care? ”’ 

By this time Morton returned with 
Branwell’s hand upon his arm. He led 
him to Fermor and said : 

‘¢This is Mr. Branwell, and you, I am 
sure, are Miss Lorillard;’’ and Branwell 
bowed in silence, and felt for an instant 
the slightest touch from the girl’s out- 
stretched hand. 

Then he turned from her and removed 
his wet outer coat, and leaned his arm 
upon the mantel by the fire, waiting help- 
lessly for Morton to fulfil the instructions 
he had received. 

Fermor sat down opposite Branwell, but 
not looking at him. She had not heard 
that he was blind, and she did not know 
but it was expected to be a permanent 
misfortune. One glance at his face as he 
stood there, reticent, proud, had made her 
unable to address a sentence to him, even 
had she wished to do so. 

‘Will you direct me to the nearest 
clergyman?’’ asked Morton, speaking to 
Mrs. Trask. 

She told him, and he went away, leay- 
ing Mrs. Trask in a flutter that she was 
entirely alone in this great responsibility ; 
and feeling a sudden, irresistible desire 
which she had not foreseen, she slipped 
out the back door with a shawl drawn 
tightly over her head, and ran across the 
road to ask Mrs. Coal to come in as an- 
other witness, she having a vague idea 
that a marriage was hardly a marriage un- 
less there were a dozen or more present. 

Mrs. Coal had company—a lady who™ 
listened languidly to Mrs. Trask’s hurried 
proposition, and when she ceased speaking 
said, but with little show of interest: 

‘*T believe I'll go over; it seems rather 
an odd time. You have no objections, L 
suppose ? ”” 

A voluble negative was the answer. and 
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she drew a waterproof round her and 
went across the wet road and into the lit- 
tle sitting-room where were the man and 
woman in the same positions. 

Fermor did not glance up at their en- 
trance, supposing it was only the widow. 
The stranger drew back as if afraid of in- 
truding, and pulled her hood far over her 
face. 

Branwell raised his head slightly as he 
heard two enter, and listened if Fermor 
should greet them, curious to hear her 
voice; but she said nothing. 

A few moments after Morton returned 
with the minister, who at first was in- 
clined to be slightly hilarious, as ministers 
are apt to be on such occasions, but he 
soon subsided into the quietness prevalent. 

Then the two stood up, and the meagre 
Presbyterian service was said over them, 
and the minister prayed for their happi- 
ness. With a feeling of relief Fermor saw 
that Branwell produced no ring as a sym- 
bol of their union; he left her hand free 
as her life and heart should be. 

When the ceremony was over, as Fer- 
mor turned to receive the greeting Mrs. 
Trask thought it necessary to give, she 
noticed for the first time the presence of 
the stranger, but it was only to see her 
figure gliding from the room. 

The minister had left. Branwell stood 
for a moment silent, then he said: 

** Miss Lorillard,’’ unconscious he was 
using a name no longer hers, “I return 
now to my home. [ fulfil, as becomes a 
gentleman, every wish you have intimated 
to me.”’ He took a letter from his pocket 
and held it to her saying, “‘In this you 
will find instructions concerning your 
property, and I advise you, if necessary, 
to consult the family lawyer of the Bran- 
wells. In case of my death you will find 
in his possession a wiil that bequeaths to 
you the whole estate. We lave now 
obeyed my uncle, your beloved guardian, 
and now good-by.”’ 

Again that slightest finger touch. 
Standing near him Fermor said in a low 
voice: “ You have been as considerate as 
I could have wished, and I thank you. 
Good-by.”” 

Morton, standing near them and look- 
ing at the girl, felt an undefinable sense 
of anger and admiration; wherefore, he 
could not tell. He said to himself: 

‘* What a deuce of a time if either of 
these fine people fall in love with somebody 
some day ! ”’ 
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Branwell turned to him and took his 
arm ; they entered their carriage, and an 
hour after were speeding homeward.in the 
cars. 

Then followed the swift journey across 
the water, the years of wandering in 
foreign lands, a life which left its vague 
impress upon soul and body—a life whose 
characters we shall read in that dim in- 
terpretation with which it is vouchsafed 
that one mortal may translate another. 


An ocean steamer was moving over the 
calm sea with that steady but almost im- 
perceptible motion which so annihilates 
space. A serene moon swung in the deep 
sapphire, and made elfin the world of 
water and beauty. 

In five years of absence, William Bran- 
well has recovered sight and strength, and 
acquired something of the sad cynicism of 
the man of the world. He leans over the 
rail, not too hackneyed to feel the intensity 
of this night, wherein spring seems to pul- 
sate in the azure and virescent sparkle of 
waters, to breathe in the blue above, for 
the bosom of March holds within it the 
love of June. 

A flutter of garments near him, a faint 
evanishing perfume, and a lady had 
walked by and disappeared down the 
staircase. As he turned casually to look 
after her, the moving of something white 
a few feet from him made him step for- 
ward and pick up a handkerchief which 
the lady had dropped. What intangible 
essence floated to his senses, stirring that 
sleeping memory of a marriage on a 
stormy night years ago, when he had 
not seen the bride—a bride who seemed to 
him, as he thought, the mere fantasy of a 
vision, never a reality ? 

He slowly turned the handkerchief to 
the name in the corner, and the word set 
his thoughts seething in irrepressible in- 
terest and curiosity. 

For the name was Lorillard. 

The boat was half-way across the Af- 
lantic, and Branwell had not noticed par- 
ticularly any !adies on board. None had 
claimed more than the fleeting glance that 
one stranger gives another. The thrill of 
surprise died out in his heart as hisreason 
told him how easy it might be for a Loril- 
lard to be on board, but not the person in 
whom he could feel an interest ; and if by 
chance it were that woman, then still less 
would he care to see her, for that tie, un- 
willingly assumed, and however lightly 
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worn, was still galling when he thought 
of it; but his thoughts rarely took that 
direction. 

The handkerchief swayed in his fingers 
strangely; it seemed to possess a subtle 
power over him—the power of recalling 
too vividly an evént in that nightmare 
time when darkness encompassed him. 

He put the handkerchief in his pocket, 
and moved slowly down into the saloon. 
The gilded splendor of the place shone in 
the light of the lamps. <A few ladies 
lounged in the apartment, but the greater 
number were on deck or in their state- 
rooms. They were reading, or chatting 
suftly with each other, and with the two or 
three gentlemen who had that despicable 
air of being on gallant duty. 

Remote from these, at the piano, sat a 
lady whose gray dress and falling shawl 
seemed those of the one who had just 
passed Branwell. 

He advanced toward her, but paused at a 
little distance, looking in surprise at this 
woman, who seemed to combine a marvel- 
lous beauty with a faultless grace. 

She was very pale; she had probably 
kept her state-room until now, for Bran- 
well had not seen her before. She sat 
leaning her elbow on the piano as she 
turned over some music there—turned it 
listlessly as if utterly ennuied. She was 
blonde, not one of the washed-out blondes 
one sees so often, but richly, gloriously 
blonde, such as in the days of beauty the 
skies of Venice might have smiled upon. 
A face and figure for which any man 
might be pardoned the wildest extrava- 
gance. 

As Branwell hesitated, startled into a 
quick admiration, the lady’s fingers ca- 
ressed the keys into a murmur of neludy—a 
gurgle of harmony. Sweeping the writ- 
ten sheets aside, she gave to the instru- 
ment the voice, the smile of Undine ere 
she had known the grief and bliss of a 
soul—the tone of a Rhine Loreley, with no 
malice in its blandishments. 

Apparently she had not seen the gentle- 
man, who unconsciously advanced a step 
nearer, so that he stood by her chair. The 
music had been so low that it had not at- 
tracted the attention of the company, and 
Branwell stood alone with this stranger, 
who appealed in a double sense to him— 
hy the power of memory, and by the won- 
derfal influence of her presence. 

Her hand left the keys, and after a mo- 
went she half turned in her seat, and saw 
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with a look of surprise the man standing 
near her. 

Ever self-possessed, Branwell spoke with 
the ease that so clearly betokens a man 
conversant with society. 

**T rely on your kindness to pardon me, 
madame; I have only the poor apology 
for my intrusion, that I came to restore 
this. I am not mistaken in its owner, am 
Sige 

He offered the delicate bit of lace and 
cambriec as he spoke. She extended a 
hand, fair and ringless, and took the hand- 
kerchief, saying : 

‘* T think your pardon is earned. 
you, it is mine.”’ 

The voice was cultivated and smooth. 
Had he ever heard it before? It was not 
so entirely unlike other feminine voices of 
culture that he could tell certainly. He 
still lingered. 

‘*And you are Miss Lorillard?” he 
said, watching her face. 

It seemed impossible for her to prevent 
some indescribable expression from dart- 
ing lightning-like across her face. Bran- 
well saw it with a tingling of pride that 
was somehow allied to fear. 

** Tam Miss Lorillard,’’ she said quietly. 

Evidently this man desired the acquaint- 
ance of this woman, and very evidently, 
also, it was not a rare thing in her experi- 
ence. 

**T pray you to grant me your indul- 
gence again,’’ he said, ‘‘ and allow me to 
avail myself of the freedom of life on 
shipboard, to beg that I may consider 
myself presented to you without the aid 
of a common friend.”’ 

The sentence would have sounded for- 
mal in any other tone than the unusual 
one of mingled carelessness and flattering 
interest—carelessness of ceremony with 
the earnestness of personal regard. 

She took the card he extended to her, 
looked at it, then glanced up at the gray 
eyes looking down on her. 

‘*¢* Mr. Branwell,”’ she said, ‘* you apolo- 
gize in such a charming way that I not 
only pardon you, but acknowledge you as 
an acquaintance.”’ 

‘*T will confess,’’ said Branwell, com- 
ing closer and resting his hand upon 
the piano, ‘‘ that the name upon your 
handkerchief appealed to my curiosity, 
for in years past I have known those who 
bore the name of Lorillard. Am I speak- 
ing to an American? ”’ 

Had the lady wished to discover any- 
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thing from that face she could have de- 
tected nothing beyond a complimentary in- 
terest—revealed unconsciously just enough 
to be very flattering, because there was 
nothing of forced empressement in it. 

‘*T am an American,” she said. ‘* But 
the family of Lorillards to which I be- 
long is obscure and impoverished. It is 
hardly possible that you could know 
them.”’ 

Her manner revealed that she did not 
care to converse upon that subject, and 
Branwell skilfully changed the conversa- 
tion, all the time feeling unable to restrain 
himself from a curious watching of every 
look and gesture. 

He was not superstitious, but in that 
first half hour with that beautiful woman 
he felt a strange depression, some lurid 
glimmer of an undefined evil. In all the 
beauty of the hour, the sheen of lights, 
the softness of music, the murmur of the 
woman’s talk, he inwardly felt a vague 
foreboding, and smiled in self-derision at 
the feeling. 

It was she who now led the conversa- 
tion, gliding from one subject to another 
with the graceful persiflage which when 
well done is so attractive. 


Branwell had lived too long in the 
world of society to be easily fascinated, 
but he felt that she exercised a charm as 


strong as it was strange. But in all this 
harmony there was one note which jangled 
harshly—a tone, an indescribable accent 
of her voice, that came now and then as 
she talked, which suggested to Branwell 
some untruth in her nature—something 
entirely at variance with her faultless 
loveliness. 

He was not aware how long he had re- 
mained in the saloon, until glancing round 
he saw that there were but one cr two 
persons present, and they half dozing away 
the hours of this incomparable night. 

‘*T am intruding to an unconscionable 
length,’’ he said at last; ‘‘ I believe those 
people have regained their appreciation 
of this moon. Do you still retain suffi- 
cient sentiment to enjoy a moonlight 
promenade, as everybody else is doing?” 
he asked, taking his hat and withdrawing 
a step. 

She rose and stood by the piano. Cer- 
tainly there wasa strange charm about her. 
Her most trivial movement seemed invest- 
ed with some subtle attraction. 

‘*T acknowledge the possession of suffi- 
cient sentiment,”’ was her response, ‘* but 
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am not well enough to yield to any such 
temptation to-night.” 

Branwell was irritated that after all he 
should have lingered to receive his congé 
instead of going- of his own desire. He 
gave one glance at the pallid face on which 
fatigue was plainly written, then bowed 
coldly and went upon deck. 

It is true that a day on shipboard is 
like a tropic sun toacquaintanceship ; we 
bloom into friendship in such a climate, 
when the cooler air of conventional land 
life would never warm us into a half 
existence. If there grew no friendship 
between Branwell and Miss Lorillard, 
there was a sort of familiarity not without 
strong attraction to Branwell, despite his 
often strengthened decision that he did 
not care for women who carried art and 
self-possession to such a degree. 

Slowly a tinge of health returned to 
Miss Lorillard’s face ; an elasticity no less 
graceful took the place of the languor 
which had characterized her movements 
when Branwell had first seen her. 

Accustomed to feel nothing but indif- 
ference toward all women, Branwell rather 
smiled at his folly in this passing fancy 
for one who had been a stranger to him a 
few days before. 

It was the last night on board. A wan- 
ing moon lifted its yellow disk above the 
eastern waters ; its horizontal rays of gold 
fell upon Branwell and Miss Lorillard as 
they stood among a group of passengers 
on deck. That light, so full of all the 
ideality of romance, and above all when it 
pours over the sea, was not without its 
power upon that company, however prac- 
tical they might be in the flaming daylight. 

Perhaps the two, standing a littie apart 
from the low-talking people, felt the ap- 
proaching parting as a shadow of un- 
pleasantness. They caught detached sen- 
tences from the talkers, of appointments 
to meet again, of addresses and invitations 
given. 

Somewhat abruptly turning from them 
with his companion’s hand on his arm, 
Branwell said in the tone of one who 
speaks of an absent friend casually : 

‘* You have never betrayed any curiosity 
as to my interest in your name. Is it be- 
cause you have felt none? ”’ 

The girl knew that his eyes were upon 
her; with a scarce perceptible tremor of 
eyelids she raised her glance and said : 

‘*T only felt you had known, perhaps 
been intimate with some of that name.” 
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Before she had finished speaking, her 
gaze wandered off to the molten line of 
moonlight that shimmered before them. 

‘*On the contrary,’’ said Branwell, ‘‘ I 
have hardly met a Lorillard in my life, but 
there’s a curious episode in the life of a 
friend of mine connected with the name 
which I remember. Shall I tell you of it?”’ 

** Yes, if you will.” 

The man did not lose a look of that face 
as he had spoken. She seemed some way 
moved, yet her face and manner baffled 
him entirely. 

Urged on by the overpowering desire to 
set at rest, if possible, the wild conjecture 
which had risen in his mind, Branwell 
went on. 

‘*¢ This man, owing to a combination of 
circumstances, was obliged to marry a 
lady, a Miss Lorillard, whom he had never 
seen, and curiously enough at the time of 
his marriage he was blind and could have 
no glimpse of the face of his bride. That 
mattered but little however to him, for 
he left her directly, and there ends the 
story, Miss Lorillard.’’ 

Branwell, despite her effort at control, 
could but be aware of some strong agi- 
tation holding sway over her. Some in- 
describable change came over her manner 
—a strange mixture of repelleyt reserve 
and rare, alluring kindness. 

** And where is this man of strange ex- 
perience now ?”’ she asked. 

‘*Oh, he became a famous traveller, I 
believe. It would be hazardous to guess 
at his location.’’ 

‘* And is he still blind? ”’ she said softly. 

‘* There were strong hopes of his recov- 
ery,’’ said Branwell, as though all inter- 
est had left the tale, save that concerning 
the heroine of it. 

** And when did that happen ?”’ she in- 
quired. 

‘** It must be four or five years since.” 

** And the deserted wife ?’’ said the girl, 
in a scarcely audible undertone. 

‘** Deserted! Miss Lorillard, I did not 
give you to understand she was deserted, 
did 1?” said Branwell, devouring the 
half-hidden phases of curiosity, sympathy, 
or whatever it was, upon that fair face. 

** You said she was left ; what else could 
I understand? ’’ was the response. 

‘* When a lady is left by her own com- 
mand, it can hardly be said she is de- 
serted,’’ said Branwell. 


Miss Lorillard’s face flushed all over 
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with a sudden feeling, as she said, with an 
eagerness ill subdued : 

‘*Then the bridegroom left disconso- 
late? It was he who wore the willow of 
desertion? Does he still pine for‘the love 
he cannot have?’”’ 

‘¢ You put it very strongly,’’ Branwell 
said ; ‘‘ did I not tell you it was a business 
transaction entirely ?”’ 

‘* And not an affair of the heart for 
either party ?”’ 

‘¢ For neither party.”’ 

Miss Lorillard laughed as she drew her 
shawl closer about her. 

‘* By reducing your story to a mere busi- 
ness arrangement, do you know you have 
taken all the romance from it?”’ she said. 

** And therefore all the charm? ”’ 

‘*Not absolutely. The story presents 
such delightful possibilities as to have a 
power.”’ 

** To what do you refer?’’ he asked. 

** Why, of course,’’ was the reply, *‘ to 
the possibility of his eventually falling in 
love with his wife.’’ 

He turned and looked at her, and said 
with unconscious decision : 

‘* But that is impossible. 
wife have never met, and never will. 
has never seen her.’’ 

Miss Lorillard’s face was suffused with 
some look that seemed to come from the 
depths of her nature, to struggle for recog- 
nition. 

Averting her face as he spoke, and 
withdrawing her hand from his arm, she 
would have walked on without support ; 
but a sudden, quick movement of the ship 
made her reel, and he caught her hand 
quickly, saying : 

‘¢ Miss Lorillard, you forget that you 
are yet on shipboard.”’ 

Perhaps both knew that the emotion 
which with all her art she had not been 
able to subdue, was in some way related 
to the story to which she had just listened, 
but neither spoke of it. The next re- 
mark Miss Lorillard made was upon-some 
other subject ; and when they again passed 
near the stairway to the saloon, she said : 

** Some haunting memory of my illness 
occasionally troubles me, and. to-night is 
one of the times. So good night, Mr. 
Branwell.”’ 

She stood distant and calm as she spoke, 
and that apparent withdrawal was more 
attractive to the man than any kindness 
would have been at that moment. 


Husband and 
He 
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“* And I shall not say good morning 
until the blessed vision of land is with us,”’ 
he said, and watched her as she went 
down the stairs, then turned to walk the 
deck alone, the thought of her remaining 
with him with the tantalizing force of 
wondering incredulity. Had fate or Pro- 
vidence brought his wife on board this 
boat in which he was returning, for the 
first time since his marriage? The idea, 
absurd as it seemed to him in the light of 
common sense, recurred again and again, 
and brought with it the strongest feeling 
of recoiling from his future, of wonder- 
ment concerning this woman, whom cas- 
ually he should say that any man might 
be proud to call his wife. Vainly, with 
some dark whispering of evil, he strove to 
read in that future some hint of the life 
which awaited him. 

Morton, the only man he knew who 
was present at the marriage, was wander- 
ing in the far East—where, he had not 
known for several yéars; for when he 
had recovered his sight he had had no 
further use for the volatile but kind- 
hearted secretary. Mrs. Trask was dead, 
though he did not at that time know it. 
Everything concerning that marriage had 
been so secret, so hurried, even Bran- 
well’s most intimate friends did not know 
of it; and though he had taken no meas- 
ures to conceal that episode in his life, 
yet he never spoke of it and but rarely 
thought of it. 

He was returning to the country-seat 
which had been one of his uncle’s posses- 
sions, though he had never of late years 
lived there ; but the nephew had taken a 
fancy to the grand gloom of the oddly-con- 
structed stone house, imagining that 
wealth and youth could make of it all 
that he could wish. Of his wife’s rela- 
tives he knew nothing; he fancied he re- 
membered his uncle’s saying that she had 
none save those far removed, and his pride 
revolted against instituting inquiries 
among strangers as to the identity of his 
wife. It was, however, humiliating to 
the man to be thus held by circumstances 
which he felt he but half comprehended. 
But as in all these days past life had flow- 
ed, if not placidly for him, at least endu- 
rably, so in that enchanting moonlight of 
his return voyage he challenged Fate to 
the weaving of all her chains; there could 
be none which a heart like his, unloving 
and unloved, might not break or wear in- 
differently. 
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In the early gray of the day there was 
the rush and clatter of the approach to the 
harbor; passengers came on deck with 
wide, bright eyes fixed longingly on the 
dim town, whose lights gleamed through 
the mist of early half-light. 

The boat touched at the wharf; amid 
that rude jostling Branwell stood quiet, 
his eyes fixed on the direction from which 
Miss Lorillard must come; but the crowd 
decreased so rapidly, and she did not 
come, that he thought of going down 
after her, when she appeared, heavily 
wrapped, and walked forward without 
glancing round her, in such a way that 
Branwell could not advance to speak to 
her. He saw the profile of her beautiful 
face ; cold and calm it looked in that gray 
light. ‘* At least,’’ thought Branwell with 
smile of some bitterness, ‘‘ it would not 
have been ill in her to have given me 
the adieux of a stranger. She need not 
have feared I would presume upon her 
favor.” 

Just as the driver was closing the door 
upon her in the carriage, she saw Branwell 
in the crowd. As she met his glance she 
leaned forward, making a salute of fure- 
well with one hand. He returned it with 
distant deference; then she sank back 
upon her seat, and with the smile of some 
hidden thought upon her face rode on. 

Branwell walked into the city, annoyed, 
dissatisfied. He had failed to learn aught 
of Miss Lorillard, even the place to which 
she was going. Absolutely all he knew 
of her was that she had been travelling in 
France previous to her return to America; 
that her home was in Massachusetts, but 
that she did not intend to return there 
directly. In thinking of his acquaint- 
ance with her, he remembered that he 
had casually mentioned his intended home, 
but otherwise had said nothing of his 
personal affairs. As he sauntered aim- 
lessly along the streets, half scorning 
himself for the folly of remembering a 
woman whom he could not affirm he either 
liked or disliked, the carriage that held 
her dashed past him, and he saw again the 
face, and in the broadening light of day 
he fancied there was a glare of triumphant 
light in those golden eyes, some strange 
look of imperial triumph. 

He turned suddenly up the steps to a 
hotel, saying to himself: ‘‘ It shall be as 
if I had not seen her.” 

Maria Louisa Poot. 
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LORD BANTAM: A SATIRE, 

Tue editor of ** The Galaxy’’ would not 
thank me for saying much, at this late 
day, about the plot, the purpose, or the 
personages of ‘‘ Lord Bantam.”’ The 
racy little volume has been widely read; 
and my only comment is, that this sharp, 
dramatic satire, so fresh and picturesque 
in style, so vigorous and fertile in thought, 
is probably too arrogant to fully accom- 
plish its purpose. A book which, be- 
lieving that ‘‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
Heterodoxy another man’s doxy,”’ assails 
with equal fury what is wrong, what is 
doubtful, what is indifferent, and what is 
just, risks its effectiveness. 

The story begins, like Tristram Shandy, 
with ‘* How He Came into the World ’— 
a matter of ‘sacred and translunary 
knowledge.’’ The first whack of the 
satiric thong falls upon Lady Ffowls- 
mere’s anxiety regarding her ‘‘ coming 
baby,’’ for whose advent, during ‘‘ an 
uncomfortable nine months,”’ pre- 
pared ‘‘in true aristocratic fashion.’ 
Let us discover what this ‘‘ true aristo- 
cratic fashion”? is. First, every day, a 
doctor, ‘‘ distinguished for services to 
royalty in difficulties,” chatted ten min- 
utes with her ladyship, ‘‘ while she, en- 
veloped in a rich Cashmere robe, took 
chocolate out of an elegant Dresden ser- 
vice, presented by a pretty little maid.” 
Nothing extraordinary, so far—unless, 
haply, Lady Ffowlsmere ought to have 
received her ‘‘ medical man ”’ in a calico 
gown, and to have drunk chiccory, handed 
by a pock-marked hostler, in a brown 
earthen bowl. Secondly, ‘‘ her ladyship 
took an airing’’—not an undemocratic 
thing to do. Thirdly, her coachman was 
‘instructed to drive with double cau- 
tion,’’ and ‘ to avoid taking her ladyship 
in the direction of any street row, mon- 
ster, or accident.”’ This is all; and I pro- 
test that unaristocratic ladies of many 
nations call physicians, wear Cashmere 
robes, sip the morning chocolate from 
fine china served by comely maids, take 
airings, and object to ‘* extraordinary in- 
stances of deformity or ugliness.’’ If the 
author must lash these infirmities, why 
does he afterward cry out, ‘* What are we 
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to expect of the babes whose mothers 
carry them where awful devil-features 
abound?’’ Surely nothing terrible, pro- 
vided the Lady Ffowlsmeres are silly in 
avoiding ‘* extraordinary instances of de- 
formity’’; while, if such * instances ”’ 
do give *‘ devil-features,’’ the instinct of 
all women, aristocratic and democratic, to 
avoid them, is a right instinct, and not a 
fair subject of satire. 

Another ‘“ truly aristocratic fashion ’”’ 
is exposed by the satirist. ** For months 
before the arrival’’ Lady Ffowlsmere was 
choosing baby-linen—a class privilege, to 
be severely dealt with. There were 
‘* robes miraculously embroidered, mant- 
lets trimmed with ermine, long gowns and 
short coats, night dresses ’’—briefly, ‘* the 
coming little Bantam, male or female, had 
a wardrobe of clothes before it drew 
breath.’’ Dreadful, dreadful ! and purely 
aristocratic, is it not? What less wealthy 
woman would so prepare before confine- 
ment? What democratic Bantam would 
have its linen made ‘before it drew 
breath ’’? Better wait, surely, till the 
coming Bantam has come. ‘I think if I 
were a woman,’’ cries our expert—‘‘ and 
it is the best thing I could wish to be this 
side of heaven—I could imagine no 
greater ecstasy than to enfold with moth- 
erly arms my own flesh and blood, while 
it drew from me, a consciously pure foun- 
tain, the spring-flow of life.’’ But is not 
this a plagiarism on Miss Tox’s ‘little 
cherub gradually unfolding itself from 
day to day at one common fountain ’’? or 
on the Micawber twins, who “ derived 
their sustenance from nature’s founts”’? 
A nice young man, at any rate, would he 
be for this lacteal business, after satiriz- 
ing premature baby-linen. 

How came an author not endowed with 
the ‘‘maternal fount’’ to understand 
couches and dayettes? The rogue peeped 
into ** Williams’s, whose shop-windows 
are a perfect and open instruction to any 
observant bachelor in all the mysteries of 
feminine or infantine equipment.’’ Here 
he successfully crammed for ironic and 
Byronic description, and now Mr. Jenkins 
ungratefully bursts out, with shocked 
modesty, in this strain : 


: 
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I come back to Williams’s. In the midst of 
white and colored robes de jour et de nuit was a 
bust of a royal princess, fitted with an exqui- 
sitely-shaped corset of blue satin, edged with 
ermine. Other nameless shadows of form, elab- 
orately fine, were arranged in suggestive posi- 
tious. Why in ordinary life it should be con- 
sidered right to conceal such pretty mysteries 
beneath conventional robes, yet proper to ex- 
pose them to every rude gaze in this manner, 
has long been to me a matter of speculation. It 
is useless to say that the stronger half of crea- 
tion should shut its eyes to what is put under its 
noses. Is there any necessity for the exposure? 
Our old English prudery—now, alas! fast dying 
out—and it was a grand, dignified, puriflc senti- 
ment—used to be based on this: to avoid, by 
look or gesture, by hint or display, anything 
however distantly exciting the imagination in a 
wrong direction. It was a point of training 
with our mothers and grandmothers and the so- 
ciety they adorned, 

The reader will remark the luxurious 
yet ‘‘ chaste’ descriptions by Mr. Jen- 
kins of this maison de lingerie, and the 
delicacy of his hints at ‘‘ other nameless 
shadows of form,’’ arranged “in sug- 
gestive positions,’? whereof the disor- 
dered fancy is thus stimulated to supply 
details. Buta public teacher cannot dis- 
criminate between a woman’s showing 
‘* pretty mysteries ” upon her own person, 
and a shopkeeper’s setting them out on his 
wooden figures! Yes, to our gentle mor- 
alist, this difference of decency has long 
been only ‘‘one of speculation’?! Let 
Mr. Jenkins long, long continue to spec- 
ulate thereon, as he lingers about the 
lingére’s window. ‘* It is useless to say,”’ 
he urges in excuse for this pastime, ‘* that 
the stronger half of creation should shut 
its eyes to what is put under its noses.” 
But why should the ‘‘ stronger half’’ put 
its noses into shop windows set apart to 
the ‘* weaker half's’’ underclothing? Is 
any but a ‘‘ weak sister’’ among the 
stronger half irresistibly drawn to diaper 
shops? The show is in bad taste; and so 
is it bad taste to fill an undertaker’s win- 
dow with coffins, or to swing a great gilt 
tooth above the dentist’s door, labelled 
** Smaller ones inside.”” But the question 
is sesthetic, not morai; anda wight who 
pleads, *‘ Is there any necessity for the ex- 
posure?’’ is really too sensitive to go 
about the streets without an escort. 

That isa pathetic lament for the ‘ old 
English prudery, now fast dying out!”’ 
Was it not a famous old prudery? Plays 
of the period, the novels, the letters pre- 
served, traditions of the sprightly and 
delicate conversation of country squires, 
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the fashion plates of a century ago, pic- 
ture for us this bygone prudery. Field- 
ing, Smollett, Swift, Sterne, the Minerva 
Press, humorous Mrs. Manley, and spicy 
Mrs. Behn, echo it. Shall our wives and 
daughters go back to these once fashion- 
able books? Scott’s grand-aunt said that 
she had often heard the licentious plays 
and tales of Mrs. Behn read aloud in Lon- 
don society: it could not be done now— 
bat those were the days of prudery. They 
were fine old days, and English dry-goods 
dealers were more “ purific’’ then, and 
were trained to hide certain wares. Our 
only trouble is in gauging the calibre of 
an imagination which is *‘ excited in a 
wrong direction ’’ by the sight of corsets 
in a shop window. 

Part IL. takes up aristocratic cruelty to 
wet nurses. Of these characters one was 
engaged by Lady Ffowlsmere, whose 
caution is keenly ridiculed. ‘*See the 
other members of her family and ascertain 
if they have any deformity or peculiarity, 
especially insanity. ... And don’t get 
a shocking creature with red hair, what- 
ever you do.”’? It was squeamish in the 
Countess to prefer a sane nurse, black- 
haired at that; but the aristocracy is 
whimsical. And there is another griev- 
ance under which England suffers. ‘‘ By 
the rigorous rule of th society in which 
the Countess moved, the poor women who 
are hired to supply strength to infant 
Bantams are also bound over to desert 
their own children absolutely, to have no 
interviews with their relatives during the 
time of their engagement, and to do their 
best to keep themselves in good health.’’ 
Rigorous, is it not? The foster-mother 
cannot quit the babe, but why not occa- 
sionally take it home, or hold “ inter- 
views ’’ at the castle with her relatives? 
There might be no epidemic diseases about ; 
besides, what is the mother’s anxiety 
compared with the nurse’s? A hundred 
thousand sailors and soldiers stoutly leave 
country, wives, babes ; our satirist should 
bemoan this absence as tyrannical banish- 
ment, since he pronounces the nurse’s 
well-paid service a ‘* hard bargain,’’ and 
her coveted place a ‘‘ palatial tomb.” 
Then, that condition of ** good health ’’ !— 
rigorous, is it not? Even the death of the 
nurse’s child is trumped up against Lady 
Ffowlsmere ; but, O just satirist, do you 
eharge the occasional death of ‘* young 
honorables’’ against Mrs. Bottle and 
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democracy? The said death is a literary 
fiction ; let us invent another, since we 
pays our money and has our choice. The 
fuster-mother’s baby lived and throve, 
like young Toodle in ‘‘ Dombey and Son ”’; 
or shall we rather talk of ‘ palatial 
tombs,’’ and abolish the trade of foster- 
mothers? The order would not thank 
their champion for this result; and truly 
they are able to look out for themselves, 
to inspire household terror by their whims 
and ways, to tyrannize over their em- 
ployers, and to fatten with titbits the 
brood at home. 

Little Bantam ‘‘ was bathed in porce- 
lain, swathed in lawns and laces, embroid- 
eries and velvets ”’ ; which extravagance is 
smartly scourged, you may believe. Still, 
as the Earl was the richest man in Eng- 
land, the fineness of these baby rigs fails 
to shock us, especially when we recall 
in what ribbons and embroideries, each 
Sunday, their offspring are dressed by 
fond day-laborers, half whose wages are 
so absorbed. Mr. Jenkins reproachfully 
catalogues the Bantam wardrobe, as the 
aristocratic brat lies, ‘*‘ with soft-hued 
curtains drawn around him, keeping out 
the evil-tempered air,’’ viciously adding : 
** Yet it would require many philosophic 
treatises to prove to me that my young 
Bantam, as he lay and fluttered in the 
renaissance shell, was any more likely 
than the child of some sturdy navigator 
rolling in a washerwoman’s basket to be 
in the long run useful to society.”’ But 
why object to the motherly care which 
wealth allows? And, if wealth and edu- 
cation are not ‘likely to be useful,’’ why 
does that *‘ navigator ”’ try, for his child’s 
sake, to become a captain, and the wash- 
erwoman to own a home? Many philo- 
sophie Galtons would not prove to Mr. 
Jenkins that education and refinement are 
likely to be inherited. 

Passages from Lady Ffowlsmere’s diary 
next attract the knout. These private 
meditations were kept ‘ under a Chubb’s 
lock ’’—how came we to see them? Mr. 
Jenkins picked us the lock—or, rather, 
spins us the diary from his brain, and 
hence a lady’s note-book discusses cabi- 
net officers under Latin names ; for exam- 
ple, ‘‘ Tandem,”’ so called because he is 
going ‘‘at length to do something,’’ and 
** Mingo,” so called for no mentioned rea- 
son. We need not cite the sarcasms on 
this record of baby’s doings, because keep- 
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ing it is neither a class privilege, nor, ap- 
parently, a heinous crime. Yet, hear our 
satirist. ‘* Why,’’ he says, ‘‘ do I trans- 
cribe these frivolous items? Not certainly 
to induce a smile at Lady Ffowlsmere’s 
expense,’’ but for a deeper purpose. 


I would have you note how unconsciously 
selfish, foolish, and unfair a woman may be in 
the strength of maternal affection and the as- 
sumption of class superiority. The egotism of 
class is a danger impregnate with bitter seeds, 
- - » Nomarvel if the man who suffers from 
these brilliant impostures of society, who is sen- 
sible how much they impede the fine sweep of 
free principles, should sometimes turn with a 
sort of horrified resignation to FORCE as the 
only solvent of conditions too hard to be en- 
dured! 

A long tirade (I only indicate the steps) , 
ending with capitalized rorcr, founded 
on a baby’s sleeping in a soft bed, in lieu 
of a rough basket! Is this keen satire? 
or, if it be, is not the satire upon satiric 
reformers ? 

Bantam’s elder brother, having led a 
fast university life, goes to the bad, and 
dies disgracefully. This is a fresh indict- 
ment against titled people; although the 
privilege of going to the devil by the short- 
est road is, I believe, one of which no caste 
enjoys a monopoly. Mr. Jenkins, how- 
ever, like Cowper in the ‘ Tirocinium,’ 
points a heavy moral against public- 
school and university life. While discuss- 
ing education, we iearn that 

In the United States, not long after a few 
words and ideas have found some lodgmeat in a 
young mind, they are casually ‘and cursorily 
shaken up within it by the demand for an “ ora- 
tion ” on some impossible thesis. Fact and his- 
tory are necessarily awanting to such juvenile 
spouters, wherefore they are forced to concoct 
their exercitations partly from imagination and 
partly from imperfect data, They are encour- 
aged to be theorists before they become cognizant 
of truths. So universal is the Yankee propen- 
sity to orationizing, that—etc. 

We are also told that ‘ few Americans 
estimate a word at its true value ’’—such 
words, perhaps, as ‘‘ impossible thesis— 
concocting exercitations from. imagina- 
tion—universal propensity to orationiz- 
ing,’’ and so on. Later, an address is 
‘plainly constructed on an American 
model,’ which begins ** To Citizen Ban- 
tam,”’ and goes on with ** the undersigned, 
as brother citizens.’ We are better used 
to ‘* Mister Bantam” and “ Feller Citi- 
zens.’’ Elsewhere, England is “‘ the only 
country in the world where a political 
Diogenes would think it worth while to 
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look for ’’ even * the theoretic ideal of a 
popular selection of the fittest man to rep- 
resent an honest majority’s views.’? We 
in America had supposed (perhaps from 
imperfect data) that this theoretic ideal 
was set forth in our political system ; but 
perhaps, Mr. Diogenes Jenkins has a 
bull’s-eye which faces backward. To the 
national misuse of words he traces our 
‘** monstrous forms of argument in interna- 
tional negotiations ’’—a stroke somewhat 
weakened by yesterday’s disclosure that it 
was Englishmen who, in the Treaty of 
Washington, used sundry words whose 
force they did not weigh, and signed sun- 
dry phrases whose depth they did not 
fathom. But, further on, he cuttingly 
says that ‘‘ the avowed course of English 
policy is to play for plausible if sometimes 
undignified releases from inconvenient ob- 
ligations’’—a sneer of merit just now. 

The dalliance of an Earl’s son with 
communism and skepticism (renounced on 
coming to the earldom) gives scope to score 
the abuses and current follies of English 
politics, society, and philosophy; which 
service Mr. Jenkins performs with wit, 
good sense, extravagance, and dogmatism. 
The man who fathoms all problems of the 
day is Bantam’s Scotch Presbyterian tu- 
tor, Kelso, into whose mouth Mr. Jenkins 
puts sundry ideas and words, and praises 
what he has put there with an ecstasy 
of satisfaction. We get several pages 
of his ** solid chunks of wisdom,’’ which 
prove to be good reading, but hardly 
justify the inordinate eulogies of their 
author. Kelso’s method is Carlylese ; he 
reviles ‘‘the Nehushtans of monarchy ”’ 
and all ‘** Idol Statesmen,”’ to which latter 
he prefers some ‘* God-ordained statesman, 
to see that vents must he found for the 
pent-up forces of society, or that inevit- 
able explosion of fierce, petrolous horror 
will shatter it again to a chaos of primi- 
tive atoms.’’ More Carlylese still is an 
** old prophet,”’ who, being asked what 
he thought of ‘‘the Eclectic Religion,’ 
answers, ‘‘ God save us! How He must 
laugh! He that sitteth in the Heavens ; 
how His sad, terrific cachinnation must 
ring and reécho through the Eternal wel- 
kin as He watches the Punchinello fan- 
tastics of His little creatures here below ! ”’ 

These religious ‘‘ Eclectics,’’ by the 
way, are flayed alive. Huxley, Darwin, 
‘*a Unitarian minister named Chatters,”’ 
and other living celebrities, are thus hud- 
dled under the cat-o’nine-tails : 
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No man’s faith was actually despised—nor was 
any man’s unbelief matter of abhorrence. They 
professed to be scientific searchers after truth, 
and regarded the religions as part of their facts. 
A priori was their watchword against an anti- 
quated, authoritative formula, Thus saith the 
Lord, This isdangerous, unless a man has an 
almost infinite range of knowledge. 

The oracular Kelso demolished eclecti- 
cism in saying, “‘ It is an attempt to or- 
ganize human ignorance into a system.”’ 
Bantam marries a long-nosed eclectic lady, 
but Sophronia renounced the creed when 
she bore a child. ‘‘ Exuberant maternity,’’ 
says Mr. Jenkins, ‘‘ had antidoted theo- 
retic philosophy.’’ Other irreligious char- 
acters are the Earl and Countess Ffowls- 
mere. They were ‘extremely precise 
in their conduct, honorable and sensitive 
in their motives, and sufficiently attentive 
to the ritual of their Church.’’ Their 
substitute for religion was ‘ exacting ”’ 
and ‘‘ inspired with the idea of sacrifice.”’ 
Bantam ‘‘saw repeatedly exhibited his 
parents’ abhorrence of all manner of 
meanness, blasphemy, impropriety, and 
heresy.’’ All this only ‘* taught him to 
be moral and reverential—but not to be 
religious. He learned to respect the 
Church, but was not quite so fixed in his 
affection for God.’”’ Ina book so slashing, 
a satire levelled against religionists who 
are neither honorable nor sensitive would 
not have been misplaced. 

But I am overpassing the fifty pages (or 
first quarter of the little volume) to ran- 
dom selections from which I had limited 
myself. The remaining pages brilliantly 
satirize English laws and politics. ‘To dis- 
tribute the land among the many is, he 
says, ‘‘ the problem of problems for us to 
solve in England just now.’’ He would 
not suffer a single deer-forest to remain 
undistributed, declaring, ‘‘ It is the best 
excuse to be afforded fora deer-forest that 
health to so many couched in its rough re- 
cesses. But [ am bound to admit the ex- 
cuse is a limited and lop-sided one.’’ He 
favors State aid to emigration, and satirizes 
sundry employers of labor, ‘‘ to whom 
any State aid was the direst of chimeras,”’ 
adding, ‘‘ Yet I expect they would have 
objected to the resolution of society into 
its original atoms.’’ He opposes ninety- 
nine-year leases, and stigmatizes one 
which forbade the erection of dissenting 
chapels, so that ‘“‘every dissenter who 
lived there was forced to worship like a 
leper in Israel, without the camp ’’—a 
silly restriction, less maddening, however, 
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when we reflect that most people habitual- 
ly go a mile to hear a favorite preacher, 
though a church of the same sect be next 


door. He splendidly satirizes English 
elections. He describes a Parliament 


** whip ”’ as ‘‘ a concrete and abject recog- 
nition of the baseness of humanity. 
However, I never heard that any gentle- 
man of stainless honor refused to accept so 
powerful a post.’? One or other of these 
statements is incredible: either the 
whip’s office is less base, or else some Eng- 
lishmen scorn it. Indeed, the other day, 
the Government whip was elected Speak- 
er of the House of Commons—a position 
probably reserved for upright, impartial, 
honorable gentlemen. 

I must not, however, venture into the 
political discussion, which is the keenest 
part of a brilliant satire, elevated through- 
out by a humane and noble spirit. 





FRENCH SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

On the proscenium of the old Paris 
Opera House, once sacred to the imperial 
arms, M. Garnier has now inscribed a 
shield, containing a lyre, symbol of art, 
and the word MUSA, while round about 
the emblem twines a melodious line, tri- 
flingly altered from Martial: Cladibus 
hac nullis nullo delebilis evo. ’Tis wit, 
no less than art, that Ch. Garnier thus 
hoists to the abdicated space above the 
curtain. Prudent architect! He blazons 
that frontispiece with an epigram worthy 
to defy the waste of time, the crash of 
communes and empires. Unperishable 
this, by any age or rage—yet, is it so? 
Or, in the very revolution next to come, 
may not some darkly suspecting ‘ red,” 
skilled only, like Dame Quickly, to reckon 
hang hog Latin for bacon, and having 
‘*no understandings for cases ’’—will not 
some patriotic lout, 1 say, smell treason 
in cladibus, and the devil in delebilis, and 
raze out even the guileless scutcheon of 
Garnier? 

Frenchmen are cruel to emblems and the 
names of things. The first brunt of a 
Paris revolution falls on street-signs; the 
populace flies at imperial or communal 
arms like a bull at his red rag; it rechrist- 
ens the public yachts, buildings, boule- 
vards; it keeps on rechristening them, 
with every new cooling or heating of pop- 
ular sentiment ; and thé wretched conse- 
quence of all this now is that Augustus, 
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who is in Paris, refuses to send us his ex- 
act address, that disgusted artist pretend- 
ing that the name of his thoroughfare is 
changed every three months. ‘* There is 
a new fountain,’’ wrote Thackeray, ‘ in 
the Place Louis Quinze, otherwise called 
the Place Louis Seize, or else the Place de 
la Révolution, or else the Place de la Con- 
corde (who can say why?) which, I am 
told, is to run bad wine Curing certain 
hours to-morrow.’’ That to-morrow was 
the 31st day of July, 1839, in which year 
Mr. Titmarsh was writing home from Paris 
to the ** Bungay Beacon.’’ Three-and- 
thirty years later, the same Place de la 
Concorde is threatened with new baptisms. 
For, ‘‘ desecrated by Prussian presence,’’ 
it is now of course only a place of discord; 
though how, in the name of Ate, altering 
the title of the square can rub out the his- 
toric prints of German boot-heels, only the 
logic of French patriotism can explain. 

What a purgatory for postmen, this 
Paris! There, for example, is the Rue du 
Diz-Décembre, of late Tenth December 
street, Fourth September street, Blanqui 
street, Morse street, and now dubbed by 
a satirist, for the sake of stability, Rue de 
la Prochaine Révolution. Berlin street 
turns to Alexandre Dumas street; the 
Rue Billault has been, I believe, Rue 
Bazaine, Rue Jules Favre, Rue Pierre 
Leroux; that grand Avenue de |’Empe- 
reur of 1870 became plebeian Rue Victor 
Noir before 1871, and I know not what 
since ; the Avenue de |’Impératrice was 
similarly transmogrified, whereat a Paris 
journalist pleaded to have it called ‘* Ave- 
nue de la Femme du Chef du Pouvoir Ex- 
écutif,”’ be the said chef king, kaiser, con- 
sul, citizen, or tribune. Yet how if it be 
a Victoria Woodhull? To say sooth, the 
craft of a dozen Garniers cannot save the 
street-signs. The first movement of a 
Paris mob is the Napoleonic stroke of 
destroying the Directory: verily, they be 
a perverse generation seeking after a sign. 

Who would be a postman in Paris? 
Who would not be a painter—I mean a 
sign-painter? ‘* Down with the king!”’ 
is no longer the cry of the oppressed, but 
‘*Down with the signboards!’’ Poor 
Augustus! What is next in store for 
you? Under what signboard, Parisian? 
Bourbon, Bonapartist, Orleanist, Repub- 
lican, or Red? 

Pau QuILiBEt. 
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ON SLEEP AND BRAIN ACTION. 

Proressor Humpurey, the distinguished 
physiologist of Cambridge, England, has 
given his views of the physiology of sleep, 
dreams, and cerebral action, in a lecture 
before the Royal Institution. He assumes 
that the upper regions of the brain are 
those which minister to the higher mental 
operations, consciousness, volition, and 
reason, while the basal portions are more 
immediately connected with the operations 
of life. The cause of sleep he holds to be 
the slight deterioration of the tissues 
which results from their functional activi- 
ty during the day, and is carried so far as 
to interfere with the higher and more 
complex cerebral operations, and which 
necessitates protracted rest for the recov- 
ery of the nutritive balance. Dreaming 
he regards not as a normal or healthy ac- 
companiment of sleep, but as a result of 
the abnormal or imperfect condition of the 
organ of mental action. In the natural 
state, he says, we should pass from wake- 
fulness to complete unconsciousness, and 
vice versa, almost instantaneously, and 
many persons do so. But more frequent- 
ly the transition is protracted, and stages 
are observed in which the sleep is but par- 
tial. The cerebral organ being in an im- 
perfect state, its action is imperfect, and 
the first effect of the lessening of its vital 
vigor is a loss of the highest form of men- 
tal power—the control over the mental op- 
erations. This requires the highest men- 
tal effort, and is most easily lost. ‘In 
this condition the thoughts ramble un- 
checked, chase one another confusedly 
over the mental field, and give rise to all 
sorts of incongruities of the imagination. 
At the same time, being unrestrained, 


they are excited, and evince efforts of | 


memory and even of combination, of which 
in the regulated state of wakefulness they 
are quite incapable. In this way the im- 
ages of persons and places, events and 
items of knowledge, long forgotten in the 
ordinary state, are recalled with distinct- 
ness, and we fancy that new information 
has been acquired, when it is only forgot- 
ten facts that are recalled.” 

Dr. Humphrey rejects the phrenological 
explanation of mental action, both normal 


and abnormal, as do all the leading phys- 
iologists of the age. The idea of local 
‘organs ’’ and corresponding “ faculties ”” 
of the mind, which are used one after an- 
other, some of which may be in action 
while others are idle, and some asleep 
while others are awake, is rejected. He 
rather takes the view of the later physiol- 
ogists—‘‘ that all the parts of the cerebral 
hemispheres combine in each of the efforts 
of control, consciousness, memory, and 
other acts; that all suffer alike from those 
efforts, alike need the restoring changes 
which take place in sleep, and together, 
pari passu, pass through the stages on the 
way to and from sleep, in which dream- 
ing, sleep-walking, etc., occur.’”’ The 
doctrine that one ‘‘ organ’’ may be ex- 
cited while another is quiet, that one may 
be asleep while another is awake, was 
shown to contravene both the unity of the 
cerebral and of the mental organism. 
What the phrenologists call faculties, and 
associate with definite and limited parts 
of the brain, is now better explained on 
the theory of different modes of action, in 
which the whole cerebral system is impli- 
cated. This doctrine is of practical im- 
portance, for when there is injury by over- 
exertion, it is not merely some ‘‘ organ ”’ 
that is damaged, but the whole structure. 
All agree that thoughts too long and too 
intently fixed on one object weary the 
part of the brain so employed, and if we 
do not get relief by changing our occupa- 
tion there is danger that this weariness 
may end in disease. There is a case of 
an English student who determined to 
commit to memory a certain number of 
Greek primitives every day. After per- 
sisting some time he found that, though 
competent to other study, this wearied 
him. Being a metaphysician, despising 
‘* materialism,’’ ignoring the brain, and 
believing in the omnipotence of ‘* will,’’ 
he resolved not to be thus mastered, and 
persevered in spite of weariness ; but in a 
short time delirium came on. He took 
the hint, laid aside the Greek, and recov- 
ered. In this case it was not merely the 
‘* organ ’’ of memory for Greek words that 
failed by exhaustion from over-action, but 
there was derangement affecting the 
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whole mental constitution. 1t was not 
that memory lost its grasp of certain lin- 
gual signs, but that all voluntary control 
of the intellectual operations was sus- 
pended, and the whole mental fabric over- 
thrown. 





EXACTNESS IN DOMESTIC OPERATIONS, 

THE recent improvements in the pro- 
cesses for preserving meat are excellent 
exemplifications of the tendency to bring 
careless and haphazard operations under 
the control of exact method. Nothing 
can be simpler than the theory of salting 
meat, and nothing more irregular and un- 
certain in its results. The outer portion 
of the meat is generally over-hardened by 
the salt, while the interior is withdrawn 
from the antiseptic action. The smoking, 
where that is practised, is liable to equal 
irregularity. M. Martin de Lignac brings 
the whole thing under strict rules of 
quantity, and with certain and uniform 
results. By his process the pieces of meat 
are first weighed, and it is determined be- 
forehand just how much salt each piece 
must have. Each ham is laid ona scale, 
while in the other pan is placed a weight 
equal to the ham, and the brine which it 
is to receive. A flexible india-rubber 
tube terminates in a narrow pipe, which 
is made to penetrate to the interior of the 
ham. <A tap is then turned, and the 
saline mixture forced into the cellular tis- 
sues of the meat under a pressure equal 
to a column of water sixteen feet high. 
The mass of the ham swells, the weight 
increases, and at the precise moment 
when it has received the proper amount 
of brine, as indicated by the balance, the 
workman closes the tap. The interior 
being thus duly salted, the exterior parts 
are made to receive their share by steep- 
ing in a tub of brine for a suitable time 
afterward. They are then carried to the 
smoking chamber, which is kept at a 
steady temperature, and a given amount 
of smoke is introduced by the uniform 
combustion of a weighed quantity of oak 
wood in a fire-room below. The pyro- 
ligneous action is therefore constant and 
equal, and nothing being left to chance, 
the result is always successful. 


NAMING NEW SPECIES. 
NATURALISTS are agreed that in giving 
technicai names to new species, it is desi 
rable to select words that will 2»onvey some 
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idea of the distinguishing characters of 
the objects named ; such words serving not 
only as definitions, but, because they are 
definitions, being much more easily remem- 
bered than names that are arbitrarily ap- 
plied. But in spite of the desirableness 
of this mode of naming, it is not always 
adhered to; the practice of affixing com- 
plimentary names to what are described as 
new species having unfortunately become 
so common of late, that several prominent 
scientific journals have felt called upon to 
criticise it as an enormousabuse. A par- 
ty of young men undertake the explora- 
tion of some unfamiliar region ; a few per- 
haps work in mineralogy, others in pa- 
leontology, still others in botany, entomol- 
ogy, ornithology, etc. ; and when their re- 
port appears, if the names of the individ- 
uals composing the party were before un- 
known, most of them, in one department 
or another, are likely to come before the 
public, figuring as the specific title of some 
supposed new species. The best means, 
short of actual observation, for conveying 
adefinite idea of the characters of the new 
specimen, are thus sacrificed to a petty 
vanity. What might have stood for all 
time as a sharp definition of the object, is 
left unsought, while a name is tacked on 
which, in the majority of cases, means 
nothing beyond a small circle of friends, 
and which in a few generations is likely 
to be abandoned ; thus introducing confu- 
sion into the nomenclature of the science. 
A recent writer in ‘* Nature,’’ objecting to 
this frequent use of complimentary names, 
declares that the practice is only tolerable 
when the individual whose name is used 
has done some eminent service in that 
branch of science within which the species 
in question is considered ; and even then, if 
a good descriptive title is to be had, that 
should take precedence of everything else. 
Identifying distinguishing characters by 
means of the name, should always be held 
of greater consequence than compliment- 
ing the discoverer. The specific name 
ought therefore to be made the most of 
fur descriptive purposes, and cases will but 
rarely arise when such a name is not ob- 
tainable. But before naming is attempt- 
ed at all, the species should first be care- 
fully made out; and probably if more vigi- 
lance were exercised in regard to this im- 
portant point, we should have a reduction 
in the number of species and a lot of 
names to spare, rather than the rapid in- 
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crease that is now going on. Taken in 
connection with the frequent epplication 
of complimentary names, the existing ten- 
dency to multiply species almost creates 
the suspicion that species are made for the 
names, not names for the species—a sus- 
picion that is more than half confirmed by 
the circumstance that groups which at 
first were described and named as new 
species, are constantly turning out on 
closer examination to be only varieties. 





WATER PIPES AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

THE numerous and important relations 
of water to the bodily economy, and the 
common practice of carrying it in pipes 
to and through the house, make the char- 
acter of these pipes, in a sanitary point 
of view, a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance. Owing to the ease with which it 
may be joined together and adapted w all 
sorts of curves and angles, leaden pipe is 
most generally used in the house, but 
without doubt to the very great detriment 
of the water which passes threugh it. 
Iron pipes, even if galvanized, frequently 
discolor the water, and impart to it an 
unpleasant taste. Porcelain pipes are ex- 
pensive and not readily put up; and 
glass, which would probably contaminate 
the water least of any, is, from its brittle- 
ness and cost, wholly out of the question. 
Tin-lined lead pipe appears to be free from 
all these objections, and Professor Chan- 
dler of Columbia College, who has given 
this subject great attention, earnestly re- 
commends its use as superior to anything 
else yet devised. In his lecture on water, 
delivered last year at the Academyof Music, 
he says: ‘* This isessentially a pipe of pure 
tin, surrounded by a lead pipe, to which 
it is firmly and perfectly united by an in- 
tervening alloy or solder composed of the 
two metals. The water comes in contact 
with the pure tin surface only, and can- 
not therefore be contaminated with lead. 
That tin is harmless it is hardly neces- 
sary to argue, as vessels covered with this 
metal are extensively used for culinary 
purposes throughout the civilized world. 
It has been argued that commercial tin 
contains arsenic; but if we can consume 
daily, with impunity, food which has been 
boiled and stewed in tin pans, notwith- 
standing the arsenic contained in the tin 
coating, I think we need have little fear 
of poisoning from the trace of arsenic 
which may possibly be present in the tin 
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lining of this sanitary pipe. My convic- 
tion that the tin-lined pipe fully realizes 
all that is desired as a service-pipe for 
aqueduct water is not based upon theory 
alone, as I have tested it side by side with 
ordinary lead pipe, and have found that 
waters which take up from one to two 
tenths of a grain of lead per gallon from 
the lead pipe are not perceptibly affected 
by remaining for considerable lengths of 
time in the tin-lined pipe. It was at first 
thought that the expense of the tin would 
interfere with the introduction of this 
pipe, but it is found in practice that the 
great strength of the tin makes it possible 
to reduce very materially the thickness of 
the pipe, so that the tin-lined lead pipe 
need not weigh more than half as much 
to the, foot as lead pipe of the same calibre 
in order to possess an equal degree of 
strength. It has been stated that on ex- 
posing this pipe to water galvanic action 
would take place, by which rapid corro- 
sion would be produced ; but Mr. Cassa- 
major has shown that as a matter of fact 
no such galvanic action occurs. Every 
difficulty seems thus to have been met, so 
that we have reason to believe that the 
poisonous lead pipe will soon be generally 
replaced by this sanitary pipe, which pos- 
sesses all its advantages without its dan- 
ger.”’ 





SALT HAIL STORMS, 

To the showers of worms, small fish, 
frogs, ete., that from time to time are re- 
ported in the newspapers, there is now to 
be added the occurrence of a shower of 
salt, which, but for its probabie earthly 
origin, might be regarded by the teleolo- 
gically disposed, as sent to season the 
morsels that had previously fallen. This 
remarkable storm occurred in Switzerland 
in the month of August, and consisted of 
hail-stones largely made up of crystals of 
common salt. Professor Kengott of Zu- 
rich, who is responsible for the statement, 
says the shower took place about eleven 
o’clock in the morning and lasted fully 
five minutes. The hail-stones possessed a 
strong salty taste, and on examination 
were found to consist essentially of true 
salt, such as oceurs in northern Africa on 
the surface of the plains, mainly in hexa- 
hedric crystals or their fragments, of a 
white color, with partly sharp and partly 
rounded grains and edges. None of the 
crystals were entirely perfect, but ap- 
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peared as if they had been roughly devel- 
oped on some surface. It is believed that 
they were taken up and carried over the 
Mediterranean from some part of Africa, 
just as sand is occasionally transported 
thence to the European continent and the 
Canaries, by means of hurricanes. An 
equally remarkable phenomenon has late- 
ly been recorded by Professor Eversman of 
Kasan, namely, the occurrence of hail- 
stones, each containing a small crystal of 
sulphuret of iron. These crystals were 
probably detached from rocks in large 
quantity by the action of the weather, and 
were then whirled upward from the sur- 
face of the ground by a storm, which car- 
ried them into the hail-forming clouds, 
where they served as nuclei for the for- 
mation of hail-stones. 


MOTION OF GLACIERS. 

Durine the past winter Professor Bot- 
tomly, of the Glasgow University, has been 
engaged in a series of experiments on the 
‘melting and regelation of ice,’’ with 
results which appear to favor Thomson’s 
theory of glacier motion. On the princi- 


ple that greater cold is required to freeze 
water under pressure than when the pres- 


sure is removed, this theory, as stated by 
Tyndall, is as follows: Certain portions 
of the glacier are supposed first to be 
subjected to pressure. This pressure 
liquefies the ice, the water thus produced 
being squeezed through the glacier in the 
direction in which it can most easily es- 
cape. But cold has been evolved by the 
act of liquefaction, and when the water 
has been relieved from the pressure, it 
freezes in a new position. The pressure 
being thus abolished at the place where it 
was first applied, new portions of the ice 
are subjected to the force; these in their 
turn liquefy, the water is dispersed as be- 
fore, and refrozen in some other place. To 
the succession of processes here assumed, 
Mr. Thomson ascribes the changes of form 
observed in glaciers. 

According to the above theory, the mo- 
tion of the glavier is due simply to the 
melting of the ice at the points of pres- 
sure, and the refreezing of the water when 
the pressure is relieved. The process is 
thus essentially one of melting and re- 
freezing, the change of form which the 
particles of the glacier undergo at the 
points of greatest pressure permitting the 
change of form and onward movement of 
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the whole mass. Professor Bottomly’s 
first experiment strikingly confirms this 
view. To a small piece of ice resting on 
a support of wire gauze he applied a pres- 
sure of about twelve pounds, when the ice 
immediately commenced to make its way 
through the wire network. It reappeared 
below in a form quite as solid and firm as 
before, and notwithstanding the interven- 
tion of the gauze, the parts above and be- 
low remained firmly united to each other. 
In another experiment weights were sus- 
pended from a block of ice by means of a 
loop of fine wire, and this wire was drawn 
slowly downward until it passed entirely 
through the block and fell to the floor be- 
low ; yet the ice was left undivided and ap- 
parently as strong where the wire had cut 
as elsewhere, the track of the wire being 
marked by an opacity of the ice along the 
plane of its passage. Larger wires and 
heavier weights were successively tried, 
with substantially the same results. A 
string was next used in place of the 
wire, but, as might be expected, it did not 
pass through the ice, making only a slight 
indentation, and then freezing fast. ‘The 
string, being a poor conductor, was proba- 
bly unable to relieve itself of the cold in 
front by passing it back to the water be- 
hind. The necessity for a good conductor 
in contact with the ice on one side and 
water on the other was made apparent in 
one of the experiments, where, the ice not 
being exactly level, the water behind the 
wire flowed away before freezing, thus 
leaving a hole, and the consequence was 
that the downward movement of the wire 
was stopped. On supplying a few drops 
of water to the place, from a small pointed 
bit of melting ice, the water froze instant- 
ly on coming in contact with the wire, and 
the latter at once began to move forward 
as usual, 

Of his first experiment Professor Bot- 
tomly says: ‘* The stress upon the ice 
due to its pressure on the network gives 
it a tendency to melt at the point in con- 
tact with the wire, and the ice in the form 
of water, intermixed with fragments and 
new crystals, moves so as to relieve itself 
of pressure. As soon as any portion of 
the mass is thus relieved, freezing takes 
place throughout it, because its tempera- 
ture is reduced below that of the freezing 
point of water at ordinary pressures, by 
melting of contiguous parts. The obvious 
tendency of the ice under pressure from 
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above, is thus, by a series of meltings and 
refreezings, to force itself through the 
meshes.”’ 

‘*The smallness of the cause has been 
raised as an objection to the theory of 
‘Professor Thomson. But no one can see 


the experiments I have described, partic- 
ularly the first, where a large quantity of 
ice is squeezed through the meshes of fine 
wire gauze under small pressure and in 
a short time, without feeling almost sur- 
prised at the slowness of glacier motion.”’ 


ICE-MAKING IN INDIA. 

A most interesting example of the pow- 
er of heat radiation over temperature is 
afforded by the process of ice manufacture 
in India, an account of which has recent- 
ly appeared in ‘* Nature.’’ The following 
is the method of procedure in Bengal: 
An open plain with the freest exposure to 
the sky is selected, and a series of excava- 
tions, one hundred and twenty feet long, 
twenty feet wide, and two feet deep, is 
made in some place convenient to water, 
the excavations being so close together 
that only room is left to pass conveniently 
between them. After the pits have been 
thoroughly dried by the sun, they are filled 
within half a foot of the top with rice 
straw, and this also is permitted to be- 
come thoroughly dry. In the spaces be- 
tween the beds large earthen water-jars 
are sunk in the ground, and these are fill- 
ed during the day with pure soft water 
from the neighboring pools. Toward 
evening shallow dishes made of porous 
earthehware are arranged in rows on the 
straw, and by means of long-handled dip- 
pers are supplied with water taken from 
the jars at the side of the bed. Each small 
dish or plate on the straw is usually filled 
about one-third full of water, though the 
quantity varies according to the expecta- 
tion of ice, which is decided by the clear- 
ness of the sky and the steadiness with 
which the wind blows from the north- 
northwest. When the conditions are fa- 
vorable, about eight ounces of water is 
put into each dish, and when less is ex- 
pected, from two to four ounces is the 
usual quantity. But whatever the amount, 
nature is relied upon to do the rest. The 
straw is a bad conductor of heat, and 
therefore keeps cool during the day, thus 
furnishing a comparatively cold bed for 
the plates at night, at which time it also 
acts as a powerful radiator. The large, 
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moist surfaces of the thin porous plates 
are likewise excellent radiators, and the 
dry winds from the northwest doubtless 
materially aid the process by promoting 
evaporation. Indeed, this agency would 
sem to have a much larger share in bring- 
ing about the desired result than the 
writer in ‘* Nature’’ concedes; for it is 
observed that when the winds are souther- 
ly and damp, or when the air is damp 
from any cause, no ice is seen to form. 
When the sky is quite clear, with gentle, 
steady airs from the north-northwest, the 
water usually begins to freeze about mid- 
night, and the ice continues to thicken 
until morning. When the whole of the 
water is frozen, which occurs only on fa- 
vorabie nights, the natives call the pro- 
duct solid ice; when half or more of the 
water is congealed, it is paper ice; and 
when but a thin film forms upon the sur- 
face of the water, it is flower ice. With 
the best of conditions, half a ton of ice is 
a good night’s yield for a single bed. By 
this process large quantities of ice are 
produced when the temperature of the air 
is eighteen or twenty degrees above the 
freezing point. 


THE COBRA AND MONGOOSE, 

Tue dread which most animals manifest 
for the cobra de capello is not shared in 
the ieast, it appears, by the mongoose, an 
active and plucky little creature belonging 
to the family of ichneumons. This ani- 
mal unhesitatingly attacks the deadly 
snake, and with half a chance is sure to 
come off the winner, usually ending the 
combat by kiling its antagonist. Accord- 
ing to a recent account of one of their 
battles, the whole aim of the snake seems 
to be to bite and thus disable its adversary 
at the very outset, and to this end it be- 
gins by forcing the fighting. But the 
gamy little mongoose appears to under- 
stand the tactics of its enemy, and, keeping 
out of reach of his fangs, contents itself with 
an occasional bite of the serpent’s tail, 
apparently in order to keep him going that 
he may further exhaust himself. After 
this has gone on for a time, and the snake 
shows evident signs of fatigue, the mon- 
goose boldly attacks in front, biting the 
head, neck, and body of its foe in quick 
succession, at the same time readily 
avoiding the feeble and misdirected strokes 
of the snake by its own lightning-like 
movements. A favorite point of attack is 
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the upper jaw of the snake just behind 
the fang—frequent bites in this locality 
soon putting an end to all resistance. In 
a fight of this kind, where the cobra and 
mongoose were confined, the latter was 
cornered early in the struggle and severely 
bitten ; the fight continued, however, and 
after the death of the snake the mongoose 
ran off to the jungle. The natives said it 
had gone to eat some leaves to cure itself, 
but the other observers supposed of course 
it would die. Ina few hours, however, it 
returned apparently quite well, and after- 
ward suffered no inconvenience from the 
bite. 


SuppEN and severe floods are reported 
as one of the results of clearing away the 
forests in New Zealand. 


ELEvEN species of monkeys are now 
ascertained to inhabit Central America, 
north of Panama. Ten of these belong 
toa single family, the Cebida, and one to 
the family Haplide. 


AN immense deposit of tin ore has been 
discovered in the district of New Eng- 
land, New South Wales. The ore is 
found in micaceous granite, identical with 
the stanniferous granites of Spain, Portu- 
gal, Bolivia, Peru, and Malacca. 

Ir is suggested that electro-magnets be 
placed about the grindstones and polish- 
ing wheels in manufactories where the 
air is likely to become contaminated from 
these sources, in order to collect the par- 
ticles of metallic dust which, as things now 
are, find their way in large quantity into 
the lungs of the operatives. 

A cENTRAL Museum of Ethnology has 
lately been established in Leipsic, the 
celebrated ethnological collection of the 
late Dr. Gustavus Klemm forming the 
nucleus around which future material is to 
be gathered. ‘The museum is designed to 
hold the same place in Germany that the 
Smithsonian and Peabody museums do in 
this country. 


Ir is proposed to exterminate the ven- 
omous reptiles in some of the smaller of 
the West India Islands by the introduc- 
tion and diffusion of the domestic pig. 
The well-known antipathy of this animal 
to snakes in general, and venomous snakes 
in particular, has already been utilized in 
the rattlesnake from certain 
districts in Oregon, and the cobra from 
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considerable tracts of country in In- 
dia. 

It is affirmed by an eminent observer, 
that a certain species of ant found on the 
north coast of the Mediterranean, habit- 
ually harvests the seeds of several sorts of 
plants, storing them in underground 
chambers, some of which are excavated in 
the solid rock. The seeds thus stored al- 
most invariably have the radicle bitten 
off—done, it is supposed, by the ants them- 
selves to prevent germination, as they are 
observed to reject seeds that are already 
sprouted. 

M. Vicarre, of the French Academy 
of Sciences, estimates the temperature of 
the solar surface as below 3,000 deg. cen- 
tigrade (5,432 Fahr.); M. Faye, M. H. 
Sainte-Claire Deville, M. E. Becquerel, 
and M. Fizeau agreeing with him in this 
opinion. Father Secchi, however, in a 
third note to the Academy, still ad- 
heres to his previous estimate, which was 
10,000,000 deg. centigrade or 18,000,032 
Fahr. 

ANoTHER instance of the absence of 
fear in animals that have never had the 
experience of danger, is furnished by the 
case of the blue duck which inhabits the 
lakes in the interior of Nelson, a province 
in the Middle Island of New Zealand. 
This bird shows no solicitude for the 
safety of its young, like other ducks, and 
appears to be entirely without anything 
answering to the quality of fear. It be- 
longs to a genus peculiar to New Zealand, 
where there were no destructive animals 
previous to the coming of man, and in 
which genus, therefore, instinctive fear has 
not been developed. This lack of fear is 
said to be characteristic of most of the 
birds peculiar to New Zealand. 

In a note to ‘*‘ Nature” of March 7, 
Professor Cope explains that his employ- 
ment of the phrase ** Preservation of the 
Fittest,’ to which we referred last month, 
was inadvertently done in making a hur- 
ried abstract for a reporter; but that in 
the proper edition of the essay the cor- 
rect phrase was used. We gladly make the 
correction. Professor Cope furthermore 
says, he was misunderstood in the matter 
of not giving Mr. Spencer credit for hav- 
ing done anything to explain the ‘* origin 
of the fittest,’? and admits that he has 
done more than any other living man to 
explain it. 
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** Poor Miss Fincu.”” By Wilkie Col- 
lins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1872. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins brings to his work, 
along with other and valuable qualities, the 
special talent of the private detecitve and 
the criminal lawyer. No modern novelist, 
to our thinking, stands in any comparison 
with him for skill in constructing the 
engrenage, as @ Frenchman would call it, 
of personal complication, for subtle del- 
icacy in fitting together wheel and spring, 
pivot and pinion of his dramatic clock- 
work, in such fascinating interplay as 
shall lead the attention of the breathless 
spectatur smoothly, imperceptibly, but 
inevitably to the final wind-up of the 
catastrophe. This skill in combining 
events is supplemented by, or rather 
cognate with, his shrewd analysis of 
character and motive. It is his favor- 
ite plan to suppose a case of private re- 
lation where virtuous personages or im- 
portant interests are threatened by the 
schemes of some clever villain. Against 
him Mr. Collins, in the person of his benefi- 
cent and equally clever hero or heroine, 
straight sets his wits to defend the inter- 
ests or persons attacked. The result- 
ing struggle is carried on with the most 
exquisite skill of fence, involving both 
practical device and metaphysical pene- 
tration and shrewdness, till the final tri- 
umph of the right and confusion of the 
wrong-doers. In his last work, ‘‘ Poor 
Miss Finch,’’ the metaphysical element 
assumes unusual importance. The book 
is in so far an exception to the usual run 
of Mr. Collins’s works, that it is less a 
leaf from the records of Scotland Yard 
than an extract from the diary of a 
psychologist. There is a villain and a 
protecting genius, as usual; but the vil- 
lain is only a half one after all, and we 
are less interested in the actual facts of 
his raseality than in the causes which 
lead him to it, and the temperament 
which renders it possible. In the leading 
character, poor Miss Finch herself, the 
author develops an interesting question 
of medical psychology. A young girl, 
blind almost from her birth, loves one of 


two twin brothers, who has, in the pro- 
cess of medical treatment for epilepsy, 
been terribly disfigured in complexion by 
the use of nitrate of silver. From Lu- 
cilla’s instinctive horror of dark objects, 
the injudicious and timid concealment by 
the lover of his dusky hue, and the 
treacherous advantage taken of these 
things by the other twin, Nugent, to sup- 
plant his brother—the whole complicated 
by Lucilla’s temporary restoration to 
sight and subsequent relapse—arises the 
whole intrigue of the story. Its import 
and moral significance, so far as such ex- 
ist, lie in the enforcement of the observa- 
tion that with blind people fineness of 
touch and other traits of delicate sensi- 
tiveness sooner or later replace sight, and 
that on the recovery of vision all precon- 
ceived notions and mental habits have to 
suffer a reshaping, which is always incon- 
venient, and often painful or pernicious. 
Lucilla, having been deceived and prac- 
tised on by the treacherous brother-in- 
law to be, having suffered incalculably 
from the mental struggle aroused by her 
instinctive feelings of coldness and repul- 
sion toward him, and having altogether 
got far more pain than pleasure from her 
brief period of sight, sinks back contented 
into her blindness, happy in the love of the 
hushand whose deformity she cannot see, 
but whose magnetic touch and personal 
influence are more vital and powerful than 
ever. 

With the special picture the author 
has drawn we may, from a mere esthetic 
or poetic point, afford to be contented. 
As a rule of action, of course, nothing 
could be more false, and the moral of the 
story, made applicable asa general prin- 
ciple, would favor a contented acceptance 
of all sorts of blindness, physical and 
moral as well. Oculists, at all events, 
might shut up shop, and Graefe and 
Meyer must stand admitted as false guides 
and pseudo philanthropists. 

But we are far from suspecting Mr. 
Collins of any such intent. He meant to 
give and has given us an interesting and 
in some respects instructive study of char- 
acter and morbid mental anatomy. The 
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very nature of the subject renders the de- 
lineation often painful, but the author’s 
singular skill as narrator prevents it from 
ever becoming insipid. For one trait of 
fine observation he deserves all credit— 
the fact which he has illustrated in the 
character of Oscar, that natures appar- 
ently timid, delicate, or even effeminate, 
in average daily life and experience, often, 
in the presence of great emergencies, de- 
velop a very noble courage and power of 
endurance or of action. 





** Tue Tuter in THE Nicut.”’ By Harriet 
Prescott Spotiurd. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1872. 

The secret of Mrs. Spoffurd’s power as a 
writer lies in two easily defined and very 
evident qualities—sensuous susceptibility 
and dramatic intensity. The two, so far 
as our recollection extends, coexist in all 
her principal works in constant and equa- 
ble relation, but the former is perhaps the 
trait which most sharply differentiates 
her. No novelist of the day—perhaps no 
poet—has such keen and sensitive recep- 
tivity for all sensuous impressions ; no one 
paints in such exquisite yet brilliant 
colors the influence of sight, sound, or 
scent on the nervous system, and the imag- 
inative functions of the spirit with which 
it stands in sympathetic relation. The 
subtle and fanciful—we had almost said 
the imaginative—way in which she asso- 
ciates the delicate but potent influence of 
flowery odors, gleaming jewels, the bou- 
quet of wine, and the harmony of natural 
or artificial tints, on the thinking and 
feeling soul—the artistic skill and gor- 
geous verbiage with which she paints 
these things, not merely as objects in 
themselves, but as at once the cause, the 
correlative, and the type of thought or 
emotion, is single of its kind. It was a 
freak of nature that Mrs. Spofford should 
be born in America; she is by constitu- 
tion Oriental ; and Damascus or Samar- 
cand, not Newburyport, her proper home. 

The same Eastern feryor makes her 
books dramatic, not analytic or contempla- 
tive. The modern novel, as such, deals 
largely with relations of thought—is dis- 
cursive, descriptive, judicial. Novels like 
Mrs. Spofford’s are in part poems, but 
more really dramas, with the same care- 
ful avoidance of side issue or detail, the 
same vigorous grasp of situation, the 
same picturesque concentration on the 
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telling elements and exciting crises of per- 
sonal relation and passion, which would 
fit the work, with slightest adaptation, for 
thestage. If human existence were pass- 
ed in periods of five acts at a time, and 
crowded with all the emotional intensity 
and demonstrative expression which usu- 
ally fill our three hours of scenic illusion, 
books like *‘ The Thief in the Night ”’ 
would be admirable transcripts of life in 
its more superficial aspects, though the 
accuracy of drawing and relation, the 
ultimate value of the truth inculcated, 
might still remain an open question. 

But the book we are examining claims 
higher rank than that of a mere picture. 
In it, as in othersof her works, the author 
boldly propounds a problem of awful mo- 
ment: the mysterious and fatal force of 
temperament, the tyranny of personal mag- 
netism. That she should satisfactorily an- 
swer the question her statement has raised, 
and close her story with a conclusion so 
symmetrical as to reconcile the psycholog- 
ic, the azasthetic, and the moral sense, might 
be too much toclaim. A stern dramatic 
consistency would have left the problem 
unsolved, standing, as it always must 
stand, among the dread mysteries of hu- 
man life—a tragedy and a fate. In seek- 
ing to reconcile the dictates of technical 
morals with the good-natured sentiment- 
alism which, from childhood up, always 
demands a happy ending to our story 
books, the author has shirked the moral 
question and lost true dramatic effect as 
well. The conclusion is at once illogical 
and unsatisfactory, and leaves us with a 
feeling of indignation at having been be- 
guiled of our tears in an emergency which 
was not worth the outlay 

Catherine Stanhope—to glance with ex- 
treme brevity at the situation—loves Gas- 
ton,adark, silent, but magnetic being. She 
is dominated by his nature, by the sway of 
temperament over temperament. Yet in 
his absence she marries Beaudesfords, 
who loves her madly, but to whom she is 
affectionally indifferent. Gaston’s  re- 
turn arouses a terrible struggle between 
duty and impulse, ending in the discovery 
by her husband of the sentimental rela- 
tion between his wife and his friend, and 
his magnanimous suicide. At the hed- 
side of the apparently dying man, Cathe- 
rine throws back with scorn the proffered 
affection of her lover, and suddenly dis- 
covers that her feeling fur him is one of 
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mingled indifference and contempt, while 
her only real regard, an affection which 
has been growing unconsciously to herself 
in all these years, is for her husband. 
The skilful intervention of the family 
physician and the magic of hope and 
love bring back poor Beaudesfords to life ; 
and Gaston, after living, repentant and 
chastened, in a new and higher sympathy 
with the reunited pair, ends his life, a 
wiser, and a more useful man, in the exer- 
cise of his profession abroad. 

The picture here hinted at seems to us 
at once psychologically false and dramati- 
cally weak. It is no reconcilement of a 
very tragic emergency—one whose fatal 
and terrible significance the slightest 
knowledge of real life will confirm—to 
deny its existence. If Mrs. Spofford’s de- 
lineation means anything at all, if it is 
anything but a reckless playing with the 
sympathies of the reader, Catherine’s 
love for Gaston and hers for him is real, 
profound, vital—one which, under fairer 
circumstances, might and should have 
made the durable relation, the stable hap- 
piness of a lifetime. Gaston himself, 


frum an exacting point of view, is the only 
consequent character in the drama. 


His 
bold assertion, over the lifeless form of his 
rival, of his claim on the nature of the 
woman whose love for him has long been 
patent to both, though it wounds many 
finer susceptibilities and sends all conven- 
tional morals and proprieties to the winds, 
has at least the merit of consistency. To 
make the woman discover at the last mo- 
ment that all the impulse and yearning 
and struggle and agony have been a sham 
and a delusion, is to plunge from real 
pathos into the flattest of farce—an 2s- 
thetic anti-climax and a logical reductio 
ad absurdum. 

‘* Kate Beaumont.”’ By J. W. De For- 
est. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1872. 

To constant readers of ‘‘ The Galaxy ”’ 
for the last year, it will be no news that 
Mr. De Forest tells an uncommonly good 
story. It is a pleasure to chronicle our 
conviction that in ‘* Kate Beaumont ’’ he 
has told another. More than this, in his 
lively and graphic sketch of Southern 
life and manners, he has read us an in- 
structive lesson of character and social 
influence, none the less impressive, perhaps, 
that it comes a little er post facto, and 
confirms an underlying conviction which 
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found expression in our great socio-politi- 
cal revolution—the war of 1861. If we 
had ever doubted the fact which began to 
dawn on the popular consciousness some 
few decades ago, that the phrase ‘‘ Soutb-. 
ern chivalry ’’ was neither pleasantry nor 
satire, but literal—that Southern society 
was in a large sense medizeval and feudal 
—the present work would have removed 
the doubt. It is none the less convine- 
ing that it preaches no doctrine, enun- 
ciates no theory, and shows no partisan 
heat or sectional rancor. For aught the 
reader can tell, the author might him- 
self have been born in the purple of 
Georgian chivalry or Virginian F. F. V.’s. 
His entire book shows minute and even 
sympathetic familiarity with the scenes 
and characters he describes, and the im- 
pression he Jeaves on our minds is all the 
deeper, our practical inferences all the 
more decided, from the fact that he paints 
his personages, as Isaac Walton skinned 
the frogs, ‘* as if he loved them.” 
Southern society, then, especially that 
of the plantation and the village or small 
town, appears in Mr. De Forest’s pages 
precisely as we had always supposed it to 
be, and as it was proclaimed by far-sight- 
ed observers long before the terrible events 
of the late struggle let in the light upon 
its weakness as on its strength—a state of 
arrested development. Setting aside some 
few unessential matters of merely external 
amenity—a railway or two, dress coats, 
air-tight stoves, or patent medicines— 
men and women in the Carolinas live and 
act in ‘‘ Kate Beaumont’’ much as did 
their ancestors in the swashing times of 
Rupert and Fairfax, or among the haute 
noblesse of the old régime. Frank Mc- 
Allister, it is true, returns from Europe 
wise with the learning of German univer- 
sities, ripened and humanized with the 
thought and observation of continental 
travel. But by that very fact he makes 
exception to the romantic savagery of 
his fellows, and stands off in helpless 
unrelation on the Gothic background of 
Hartland district. It would take too long 
to even adequately hint at the outlines of 
the story: how on the homeward voyage 
he sees and loves fair Kate Beaumont, is 
wrecked with her, and saves her life; 
how, in arriving at home, he finds the 
whole neighborhood still shaken by the 
ancestral feud of their respective families ; 
how, through disappointment, separa- 
tion, and grief, through quarrel and mis- 
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understanding, with much contingent 
duelling and homicide, the simple, man- 
ly, tender nature of the ‘‘ gentle giant”’ 
manages to assert itself, till the lovers are 
united, and the family vendetta is presum- 
ably healed for ever. Through all the 
story it is curious to see how the author, 
half unwittingly, half with intent, ana- 
lyzes and paints the medizvalisia of 
society as it is and must be in slavehold- 
ing States. No one, not even Mrs. Stowe, 
has drawn so clearly, because so simply 
and frankly, the physical courage and im- 
pulsiveness, the haughty punctilio, the 
class arrogance and prejudice, the blind 
wilfulness and animal appetite or passion, 
which make the ‘‘ high-strung gentle- 
inan ”’ of the Carolinas such an antithesis 
to the cool, enterprising, practical, meta- 
physical, self-contained product of North- 
ern cultivation. Not even in *‘* Uncle 
Tom ”’ can we find a better picture of the 
Southern ‘** Cracker,’”’ or read with such 
terrible clearness the degradation and 
brutality which must crush down the 
lower orders under the rule of color and 
class legislation. We would gladly do all 
honor, too, to the virtues which Mr. De 
Forest, by implication, would have us be- 
lieve spring trom this somewhat heated 
soil. If Peyton Beaumont illustrates 
the brute ferocity and drunken rage of 
the medizyval baron, it is pleasant that 
he should show also the fitful placability 
and hasty magnanimity of his proto- 
type. Personal honor, truthfulness and 
family affection—all good qualities, of 
which even trading and manufacturing 
communities show some traces—thrive 
lustily in the agricultural simplicity of 
this Southern neighborhood. It must be 
confessed, however, that the story itself 
supplies the other side of the medal 
almost step for step. Peyton Beaumont’s 
love for his daughter and regard for her 
happiness have little weight against the 
predominant claims of the family feud. 
Tom Beaumont, shooting in drunken 
rage at Frank McAllister, the man who 
has saved his sister’s life, and next week 
“* going out ’’ with him for the offence of 
tying his arms and so saving him from 

anslaughter and Jack Ketch at once, is 
certainly an unhandsome picture. Ran- 
dolph Armitage, leaving his high-bred, 
amiable wife and sister for a disreputable 
flirtation at ** Cracker Nancy’s’’ cabin, 
or a tipsy, rough-and-tumble fight with 
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Redhead Saxon, offers a still sharper 
shock to our Northern notions; and we 
must trust to Mr. De Forest's authority 
to endorse an improbability which his skill 
and humor of delineation render infinitely 
amusing. The mock duel with Saxon, 
in especial, is simply one of the funniest 
pieces of writing we have enjoyed since 
Dickens. The fight in the groggery, too, 
alluded to above, where Tom tries to 
* razee ’’ Frank McAllister, is amazingly 
graphic; and the one little touch about 
tipsy Duffy, who in the thick of the row 
remained, ** smiling straight whiskeys,’’ 
astride of his rocking-chair, is one of those 
admirable touches of nature which make 
the whole orld kin. 

It would be unjust not to call attention 
tc the slight but exquisite sketch of the 
noble old patriarch Kershaw, of the hu- 
thorous Lawson, and. the well-defined 
characterization of Bent Armitage and the 
Beaumont boys. Judge McAllister and 
Mrs. Chester look at first a little carica- 
tured; but Washington offices doubtless 
know the one, and Fifth avenue salons, 
to our certain knowledge, the other. 
Kate Beaumont is good, but a little shad- 
owy. All fine character, by just so much 
as it is vital and profound, 
and difficult of characterization—intrinsic, 
not dramatic. The modern novelist who 
shall aptly paint a thoroughly noble and 
beautiful woman, strong yet feminine, in- 
telligent yet modest, impulsive yet gentle, 
religious yet unaffected, is still among the 
things to be. It is slight dispraise to Mr. 
De Forest to say that, as this is the hardest 
problem in his work, it is, on the whole, 
the least satisfactorily answered. Any 
slight defect in the portrait of the lady is 
atoned for by the virtues of the lover. 
Frank McAllister is such a lover as girls 
dream of and wives adore—brave, simple, 
modest, faithful, and pure, a mixture of 
the hero and the gentleman, admirably 
conceived and excellently drawn. 

In short, Mr. De Forest has given us an 
excellent novel, less consequent and artis- 
tic in mere dramatic construction than 
some of his works, but thoughtful, even 
imaginative, in detail, accurate in de- 
scription, and of the raciest humor. It 
makes us wish for many more, while it 
will only go to confirm the opinion we 
have once before expressed, which ranks 
Mr. De Forest as, in his department, 
the cleverest writer of American fiction. 


° . . 
IS unobtrusive 
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“Taz To-morrow or Dearu.’’ By 
Louis Figuier. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

M. Figuier is known to the readers of 
books upon popular science as « well-in- 
formed compiler. In the present volume 
he appears for the first time as a specu- 
lator. ‘‘ The To-morrow of Death ’’ owes 
its origin to a singular concurrence of 
conditions in the author, who tells us that 
until lately he believed that the problem 
of the future life was impossible of solu- 
tion by the human intellect. But having 
lost a son, however, during the Franco- 
German war, he began to reconsider the 
question. As familiar with recent science, 
he turned to science fur its solution. As 
a mourner, he sought consolation for the 
intellect. With an alacrity which would 
seem incredible in any but a Gallic mind, 
he framed, and now presents for public 
acceptance, the following system de im- 
mortalitate, which, as it will be seen, isa 
curious extension of the doctrine of the 
persistence of forces as taught by Mayer, 
Helmholz, and others. We may briefly 
state his conclusions under four points: 
1. All the life that exists within the sular 
system, like the most of its light and its 
heat, originates in the sun. 2. Life is 
directly conveyed by the solar beams to 
each planet of the system, but in what 
way M. Figuier is not certain. He adds, 
with a charming naiveté, ‘‘ We should 
not be tuo anxious about these mysteries.”’ 
8. Upon each planet, life, thus originated, 
is first manifested in the lowest cell-or- 
ganisms of vegetables. In the course of 
evolution life ascends through successive 
stages, passing upon the earth from vege- 
table to animal, and from animal to man. 
Upon the other planets of the system, 
which are inhabited, according to M. Fi- 
guier’s belief, by similar forms of life to 
those with which we are familiar, the 
same process of ascending development is 
continually going on. But the process is 
not complete until, 4. The perfected hu- 
man soul is released by death. Then it 
returns to the sun, its home, and recom- 
mences its eternal round. The life that is 
lost from the top of the scale is perpetually 
replaced at the bottom. 
“ And striving to be man, the worm 

Mounts thro’ the ascending spires of form.” 

No speculation could well be more 
striking than this of M. Figuier’s, but it 
is unsupported by the facts that he cites. 
The most important link in the theory is 
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imperfect. That the sun is the source of 
life has been argued before ; that, in the 
words of Prof. Tyndall, ‘* not alone the 
exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the 
human body, but that the human mind 
itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all 
their phenomena—were once latent in a 
fiery cloud.’’ But that life itself, as life, 
has been directly conveyed from the sun 
to the earth, is an idea which it was re- 
served for M. Figuier to propound, and 
which we are bound to say has not the 
smallest vestige of evidence in its favor. 
The most that can be said for this argu- 
ment is that in the present volume our 
author has made an ingenious and reada- 
ble, but untrustworthy, plea for a *‘ scien- 
tific ’’ immortality. 

** Recottections or Past Lire.”’ By 
Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M. D.,ete. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1872. 

This interesting volume appeals to that 
laudable appetite fur gossip which has 
formed a leading interest in life from a 
period anterior to the days of Plutarch. 
Dr. Holland's relation to the prominent 
men of his generations—he is now in his 
eighty-fifth year—has been exceptional in 
its range and in its intimacy. From Col- 
eridge and Tom Moore to Mr. Evarts and 
President Lincoln, from Ali Pasha and 
Murat, Lady Holland of Holland House, 
Sir Philip Francis, the Humboldts, and 
the Schlegels, to the principal Eua- 
ropean and American celebrities of the 
present day, we find a remarkable range 
of friendship. Since the publication of 
Henry Crabb Robinson's “ Diary,”’ no re- 
cord has appeared of a life so crowded with 
distinguished companionship. 

The secret of this exceptional experi- 
ence lay in one of those happy junctures 
of circumstance and of characteristics 
which seldom occur except in wealthy, 
ancient, and cultivated communities like 
that in which Sir Henry Holland’s lot was 
east. Born of a good family in 1788, the 
year of Byron’s birth, he was educated for 
medicine, and commenced its practice un- 
der the most favorable auspices in the 
year 1816. For him the struggle for life 
or for advancement did not exist. His 
circumstances combined with his indi- 
vidual ability to assure his professional 
success from the outset. His nature was 
full of a genial energy which saved him, 
like Goethe or Mendelssohn, from the dan- 
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gers of good fortune, and which impelled 
him on toward culture, toward travel, and 
toward the knowledge of men, nearly or 
quite as strongly as toward the profession 
in which he soon took a high rank. Four 
years of practice gave him an assured posi- 
tion in his profession; and he then re- 
sulved to set apart a portion of each year 
for travel. Since 1820, with hardly a sin- 
gle exception, he has devoted an autumn 
vacation of two months to this purpose ; 
never leaving town during the rest of the 
year, even fora single day, except upon 
professional duty. 

These yearly wanderings have led Dr. 
Holland to every nook and corner of Eu- 
rupe, to distant parts of Asia and Africa, 
and no less than eight times to America. 
Sovereigns of letters, of science, and of 
nations have been his friends. Were not 
the record before us, it would seem almost 
impossible for one man to have known so 
many persons worth knowing. Yet, in 
addition to this immense experience of the 
world, Dr. Holland has led the life of the 
London practitioner at its busiest, taking 
it up at the moment of his return to 
town. ‘* More thanonce,”’ says he, ** [ have 
begun a round of visits from the Euston 
Station.’ In order that this busy pro- 
fessional life should not entirely absorb 
his energies, Dr. Holland early formed 
the ascetic resolve to keep his income from 
practice within the limit of £5,000 a 
year. Limiting himself rigidly to this 
sum, he was enabled to reserve two 
months in each year for travel, leaving 
town when his wealthy patients left it, in 
the autumn, and betaking himself—at 
least since the introduction of travel by 
steam—to the very ends of the earth. 
The dull hours of travel he occupied in 
literary labors, ,writing essays for the 
Quarterlies in city hotels, or touching up 
medical monographs in a schooner’s cabin 
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during a storm; for he was never in the 
slightest degree affected by sea-sickness. 
The task and the scene were sometimes 
in whimsical contrast ; as when he penned 
an article on modern chemistry ‘‘ under 
the shade of fig-trees at the Wellsof Moses 
on the Red Sea, paragraphs of another on 
meteors and aerolites in an Arab tent be- 
tween Medeah and Boghar in Algeria, 
and portions of a third on the life and 
character of Julius Caesar when travelling 
on the Illinois prairies.’’ 

There were not wanting critics who ques- 
tioned the wisdom, and, at first, even the 
possibility of such a life as this, so incom- 
patible, in the popular mind, with the 
possibility of professional success. But Dr. 
Holland was attached to his profession ; 
his practice lay chiefly among the classes 
who are absent from London in the au- 
tumn; and in the present volume hestyles 
these travels during fifty years as ‘* little 
other than excrescences on a busy profes- 
sional life.” This remarkable doctor has 
distanced the devotees of the conventional 
upon their own ground. Sir Henry Hol- 
land is a baronet occupying an honorable 
post in the front ranks of medical science, 
and has been for many years the physician 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria. 

Of his professional life but few glimpses 
are given in the present volume. The 
delicate precepts of medical ethics have 
restrained him from telling us of the in- 
timate relations which, as their physician, 
he has sustained with so many of the 
world’s prominent men. He shows high- 
breeding, too, in his reticence concerning 
living persons about whom there is strong 
temptation to speak—a reticence, indeed, 
to which we could wish that there had 
been more frequent exceptions. But what 
he has told us is enough to make the 
present the most interesting volume of 
ana that has lately appeared. 
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Tue Club-Room this month shall be de- 
voted to the discussion of the subject, so 
dear to us all, of Cooking. Whereupon, 
let the editor remark that he has not 
pledged this department of ‘* The Galaxy ”’ 
to maintain any particular character, hav- 
ing expressly declared when it was opened 
that it did not aspire to be a ‘* humorous’”’ 
department ; nor yet does it deny itself 
that character, or any other character the 
varying and charitable reader may ascribe 
tu it. The editor accordingly makes no 
excuse for giving it this month a practical 
and scientific direction. So first let us 
hear from Mr. Edward Howland on 


COOKING AS THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, 


** No, my dear fellow,’’ said my uncle 
William, lying back easily in his chair— 
** No, my dear fellow, [ tell you that cook- 
ing is the art of arts, the science of sci- 
ences; that instead of being simply a 
necessity, or at best an adornment of life, 
it is life itself, being at once both the 
foundation and the superstructure. Nor 
is there any folly greater or more disas- 
trous committed by this ridiculous mass 
of contradictions which we call the civil- 
ization of this nineteenth century, than 
the intrusting its cooking, the preparation 
of the food from which its energy, its 
thought, its culture, in a word its life, is 
derived, to the hands of incompetent, ig- 
norant, incapable, and stupid servants, 
instead of making it a high, noble, and 
almost religious occupation, which should 
attract and employ the best talent, the 
highest science, the noblest and most com- 
prehensive minds which the world can 
boast.”’ 

When my uncle commences to speak of 
the absurdities of civilization, I always 
listen to him with interest, since many of 
his opinions have a freshness and original- 
ity, however impracticable and paradoxical 
they may seem to many, which serves as a 
sort of moral tonic in this time of dull 
platitudes and exaggerated straining after 
effect. 

‘*No, sir! ’’ he continued, ‘if the sci- 
ence of cooking were correctly understood 
and applied, it alone would remedy all the 
troubles which the political economists 
and legislators only increase by their fuol- 


ish interference. Proper food implies 
proper development, and improper foud 
implies the reverse. ‘The sense of taste is 
the link by which man is connected di- 
rectly with the harmonies of the physical 
world, and indirectly through the develop- 
ment of his body, which affords the only 
means for the expression of his mental and 
spiritual qualities, with the moral and 
spiritual harmonies of life. 

** Can any one expect a science of music 
to be possible among a people like the 
Japanese as long as they use only such 
instruments as they do! Of coursenot. It 
is then equally absurd to expect the de- 
velopment of any science of life, until we 
have bodies properly compounded to pro- 
duce the harmonies of existence. The 
dogs of ridiculously small size which we 
sometimes see are made by giving them 
when young doses of strong alcvholie 
liquor. They are thus stunted, and the 
same effect is produced upon the men and 
women we see about us by the food they 
eat. Their moral and spiritual natures 
are stunted. The man who should at- 
tempt to make soap without the use of an 
alkali and the fatty principle, would be 
soon set down as an incompetent fool; 
and yet we expect to make men and women 
fit for the nineteenth century of the world’s 
progress out of the pork, the pastry, the 
wretched bread, and worse cooked vegeta- 
bles, which make up the constituent ma- 
terials of the bodies and souls of the enor- 
mous majority of us. 

** Can we wonder that a city in which 
no butter can be bought which is not 
killed with salt; which tolerated for so 
many years such dreadful enormities as 
the swill-milk stables; where it is diff- 
cult to get any good bread or coffee; 
where the butcher who will sell a half- 
pound of beefsteak thick enough to be 
properly cooked cannot be found; in 
which cart-loads of pies are daily made 
and consumed—I say, can we wonder that 
its representative system results in such 
a city government as we have? To com- 
plain is childish; the one is a fair expo- 
nent of the other. 

‘* Were the kitchens of this city con- 
ducted with the economy and accuracy of 
science, we should find these qualities 
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manifested in the government which is 
the outgrowch of the peuple who are fed 
from them. A corrupt government may 
be called the bad digestion of the body 
politic. To suggest politics as a remedy 
for the disorder is as foolish as to advise 
a dyspeptic tu put ona blue coat instead 
of his black one, vr part his hair on the 
right instead of the left side. 

‘““No; the materials are ready at our 
hands; all that is wanting is that they 
should be used properly. There is prob- 
ably no country where a greater and bet- 
ter variety of food is attainable by the 
people than here in America. In this re- 
spect we compare with other nations as 
we do in our political system. We have 
the right of suffrage and our government 
is representative ; but from want of intel- 
ligence in the application of the means 
ready at our hands, the results in both 
departments are so disastrously bad as we 
see them. 

‘* What, for example, is easier to make 
than a cup of coffee? All that it needs 
is coffee and boiling water (supposing 
that the berry is bought roasted and 
ground) ; and yet how seldom one finds in 
either restaurants, or private 
houses a really fine cup of coffee—one in 
which the aroma an life of this delicious 
beverage has not been cruelly murdered 
by some stupid process of making. Now 
there is no mixture which takes more 
kindly to the process of clarification than 
ooffee, if it is not impeded in its method 
of so doing. All that it requires is to be 
let alone for a few minutes, and it will 
settle the difficulty by settling itself, and 
the liquor will pour off sparkling and 
clear. And yet it is the rarest thing to 
get such cofiee. People torture it by put- 
tingin fish-skins, egg-shelis, and what not, 
and then wonder that the result is the 
muddy mixture they find. 

‘* Potatoes, properly boiled, or fried, 
or prepared in any way, can be made a 
new pleasurable sensation each and every 
one of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year; and yet to get a fried 
potato which is not fat soaked, or a 
boiled which is not soggy, is the rare ex- 
ception. How seldom, too, is it that we 
find any good bread even here in the city ; 
while the amount of good flour spoiled 
yearly throughout the length and breadth 
of this country, in making what for want 
of skill has to serve as bread, is enor- 
mous. 
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‘* T remember once in Maine, while on 
a visit to Moosehead Lake, I stopped in 
a farmer’s family for a week or more, and 
the quantity of excellent material | saw 
during that period served up into indiges- 
tible food was frightful. Nothing but 
the continued exercise I took in the open 
air, despite the little I ate of it, saved me 
from dying of pletiora. There 1 saw— 
horrors !—excellent ribs of roast beef 
brought upon the table standing in about 
two inches of hot grease, tried out of fat 
pork ; while the edges of the dish were 
garnished with the shrivelled slices of the 
abomination from which this dreadful 
liquid they called gravy was obtained. 

** A set of tattooed South Sea savages, 
enjoying the delicacy of a half-roasted 
missionary, could not have produced a 
more dreadful impression upon me than 
the sight of those people gathered about 
this horrid feast. Yet they were all of 
them—the men at least—American citi- 
zens; and all throughout this country 
such scenes are common. 

‘* The reason is plain. Asa nation we 
have made great progress in the invention 
of labor-saving machines, and have come to 
treat man as though he were one of them. 
His tastes, and especially that of his 
palate, arealmost entirely neglected. Let 
each of us look round our own private cir- 
cle of friends and count the number of 
them who are really cultivated in their 
perception of the savors and flavors of food. 
The task will not be arduous. ‘The fin- 
gers of a single hand will serve to keep 
the tally. 

‘* We have heretofore been too busily 
engaged in the practical needs of exist- 
ence, to have attended much to its refine- 
ments ; and then there still remain, among 
the mass of us, the effects of the leaven 
of Puritanism, of a belief in the virtue of 
the mortification of the flesh, of the idea 
that the senses and the tastes are all lures 
of the devil, tempting us tosin. At even 
our feasts and balls we dress in black ; our 
walls are glaring white; music and danc- 
ing are still generally considered light and 
probably dangerous recreations, and to 
enjoy the food we eat the sign of a cuaise 
and vulgar nature. 

‘* Man was placed upon this earth to cul- 
tivate it. It is only thust ha the can live. 
The naturalists have discovered that each 
species of animal feeds upon some herb 
which all others reject. Thesame variety of 
tastes we find also inherent inman, There 
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are people who are extravagantly fond of 
sauer kraut, and [ know a charming lady 
whose favorite delicacy is raw turnips. In 
children we find always some predilection 
of this kind, and if we applied in their case 
the common sense we apply to the feeding 
of animals, we should discover and culti- 
vate thie natural tastes implanted in them. 
No man would try to feed his horse on 
roast beef, or his dog on boiled cabbage, 
because he liked these kinds of food him- 
self; and yet this is pretty nearly the way 
we treat children. ‘These natural tastes 
of children would, if cultivated, lead them 
through their curiosity, which is universal 
among them, to interest themselves in the 
culture and preparation of their favorite 
articles of fuod. 

** But, you say, children have perverted 
tastes. So they have, but on examination 
you will find that these are only exempli- 
fications of the old proverb: ‘ You have 
driven nature out with a fork, and she 
comes back through the window.’ 

** At least it must be agreed that they 
all commence with a taste for milk, and 
that this food is better for them than any- 
thing we can invent; and as nature never 
deviates from the right path, we would 
find, if we tried, that the same natural in- 
stincts, if unperverted and allowed their 
natural growth, would always be as sure 
aud unerring guides. 

** And now, my dear fellow, as I have 
had my say, if you will let me go into the 
study and smoke a cigar, [ shall be much 
obliged to you.” 

**You may take one here,”’ said my 
wife, ‘if you will tell me how nature ever 
gave you a natural taste for that filthy 
weed.”’ 

“* It would take too long,” said my un- 
ele, ‘* but [ think it came about in the pre- 
historic period when the aberration in 
the precession of the equinoxes began.”’ 


’ 


’ 





Next let Professor Blot (too long silent) 
instruct us by comparing 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN KITCHENS. 

My object in writing these lines is to 
show why American women do not look 
at kitchen management and work in the 
same light as their European sisters do. 

Europeans generally pay attention to 
everything that pertains to the kitchen. 
Cooks go through an apprenticeship, and 
are really cooks. Servants who perform 
every kind of work are never called cooks, 
and are not expected to know how to cook. 
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Those who cannot afford to hire a cook 
attend to their cooking themselves, having 
a servant to do the cleaning and drudgery 
in general. It is impossible for a servant 
to wash, iron, etc., and cook. Plain but 
good cooking fur a family does not require 
much work, but requires much care and 
watching. 

When a sauce is on the fire it must be 
attended to. It is a delusion to believe 
that a person is a cook just because she 
says she can cook, wash, iron, ete. The 
person who says so is either a deceiver or 
has never known what cookery is. A 
good cook seldom attends to washing, has 
neither time nor need of doing it; she 
finds situations as cook easily enough.. A 
bad cook is much more expensive than a 
good one. With what a bad cook wastes a 
good one would prepare a meal. 

The kitchens in Europe are so placed 
and ventilated that the odor from them 
very seldom comes into the other parts of 
the house. ‘There is a space between the 
kitchen door and any other door leading 
to other rooms, or the kitchen isa few steps 
higher than any other room of the same 
floor, so that in either case on opening 
the kitchen door the current of air inva- 
riably rushes into the kitchen, instead of 
coming out of it. The kitchen is the 
largest room of the house. 

It is very different in this country. The 
kitchen, instead of being the largest room, 
is the smallest, and is generally put in 
the worst part of the house. In narrow 
houses it is difficult to put the kitchen 
anywhere except in the cellar, and there 
is no way to prevent the odor from it 
going through the whole house. 

Another disadvantage here is that of 
having only one entrance to houses, and 
if the kitchen were not in the cellar it 
would be necessary to carry supplies as 
well as refuse through different parts of 
the house. 

The purchases for the kitchen are not 
made in Europe as they are here. There, 
every article of food is selected either by the 
cook, or by the mistress herself if she has 
no cook. Here, often enough, everything 
is merely ordered, be it good or otherwise ; 
it is sent to the kitchen, the cook prepares 
it, and the mistress of the house sees it 
only when on the table. 

If all purveyors could be depended upon 
it would be all right; but that is not ex- 
actly the case, and articles of food are sold 
here that in Europe nobody would buy. 
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There are American ladies who pur- 
chase for their kitchens, but instead of 
being the rule, as it should be, it is only 
the exception. Many confine themselves 
tv complaining of bad food, but do nothing 
tw reform it. 

If there were no demand for bad arti- 
cles, as a matter of course there would be 
no supply ; but by a very simple strata- 
gem, the manufacturer of the worst kind 
is the one who sells the most, because he 
allows from thirty. to sixty per cent. to 
the retailer, while the manufacturer of 
the best article cannot allow more than 
ten per cent. in order to retail at the same 
price. When the retailer tells you, ‘* This 
is the best article in the market,’’ he does 
not tell a story; he means the best for 
him. 

KITCHEN WORK. 

Woman is naturally very sensitive, and 
likes exquisite cleanliness; her skin is so 
soft and fine, her sense of touch is so acute 
and delicate, that she dislikes the contact 
of anything rough or unglean, producing 
an unpleasant sensation on her. Those 
not accustomed to handling rough as well 
as soft objects when young have an aver- 
sion for kitchen work generally. 

That unpleasant sensation is soon over- 
come, and kitchen work is neither harder 
nor less clean than modelling, sculpture, 
carving, and many other things done by 
women. 

Still it is that natural dislike, the unin- 
viting appearance and bad location of the 
kitchen, together with the habit of seeing 
that part of housework done by ignorant 
foreigners or slaves, that have driven 
American women from the kitchen. 

Please remark that this is the only civ- 
ilized country where cookery is not looked 
at as a science and an art. 

Americans appreciate good cookery as 
well as any other civilized people ; and if 
we judge by the number of them who live 
in Paris, the number who live in hotels 
here, the number who have, and the still 
greater number who would like to have, 
French cooks, we may safely say that 
Americans like good and well-prepared 
dishes as well as any other civilized peo- 
ple. 

American markets are supplied as abun- 
dantly and with as great a variety of good 
raw materials for food as any other mar- 
kets in the world. The people generally 
have money to buy these materials; many 
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do buy them, but few see to their prepa- 
ration. It is not enough to buy the ma- 
terials to live well; they must be pre- 
pared; but Americans generally do not 
pay attention to the two first principles 
of hygiene—the selection and the prepara- 
tion of food. 
FEMALE VS. MALE COOKS. 

Male cooks are generally preferred 
where there is much work to perform, 
and where there are difficult and compli- 
cated dishes to prepare. No female cook 
has ever excelled as a pastry cook; a fe 
male may make some excellent cakes, but 
is deficient in variety or in complicated 
ones. In preparing certain things that 
require patience they are superior to male 
cooks; for instance, female cooks make 
better broth and roast meat better than 
male cooks, these requiring constant 
watching. They also excel in dishes that 
require much detail ; but if detail and art 
are necessary at the same time, as in 
pieces montées, etc., they cannot compete 
with men. Twenty females could not do 
the work that six or seven male cooks do 
in kitchens of hotels or restaurants. For 
light and not too complicated work they 
are about on an equality; but when 
strength and precision are necessary, as 
in cutting and paring meats, cutting vege- 
tables, making different kinds of pastes, a 
male cook does more work than three fe- 
males, and does it much more accurately. 

For a small family and for persons hay- 
ing limited means a female cook is more 
economical, Females naturally attend to 
details most minutely, and never waste 
the least particle. What is an enigma to 
me to this day is the difference that exists 
between the female cooks of this country 
and those of Europe. They are certainly 
the two extremes, as far as wasting is 
concerned. 

Different countries have different hab- 
its, customs, ete., which come either from 
climate, religion, form of government, 
and other local influences ; for instance, 
the female cook in England excels in sys- 
tem; in France she excels in small savory 
dishes ; in Germany she excels in making 
everything go as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible; but here, I am very sorry to say it, 
she excels in nothing save in wasting, 
Wasting is carried on so far and so exten- 
sively in American kitchens that it will 
soon be one of the common sciences. 

Pierre Brot. 
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— It was once the Nebulous Person's fate 
to see a clever andconscientousartist, Mlle. 
Trois Etviles, come into her dressing-room 
from the stage, where for three mortal 
hours she had been struggling with the 
difficulties of an arduous réle, in the vain 
attempt to elicit some testimony of hearty 
appre-iation from one of the ordinary, 
careless fashionable audiences with which 
the Academy walls are so familiar. It 
was a grand, but toa timid man rather 
an alarming sight to behold her as she 
swept past, frowning—nay—blazing with 
indignation, throwing off her queenly man- 
tle as she came, and with one vigorous 
sweep of a white shapely arm sent her 
little jewelled dagger whirling to the end 
of the room, very nearly putting our nebu- 
lousity toa practical test as it flew. Then 
witha weary gesture of disgust, the angry 
diva dropped into a chair, and half in 
tears, half in smiles at her own irritation, 
poured forth her scorn at the coldness 
and stupidity of audiences in general and 
this one in particular, vowing with much 
of florid asseveration, that she never would 
try tu please these senseless New Yorkers 
again—no! never, never! It required 
all the soothing and poetic haze the Nebu- 
lous Person was able to shed about the 
question, to somewhat pacify the waves 
of her insulted feeling, and to this day 
the event is still present to his memory 
as one of the most terrible instances on 
record of the ebullitiun which sometimes 
rages in artistic souls. 


— Ir must be admitted that the indig- 
nant prima donna had much reason for 
her wrath. Artistic effort urgently re- 
quires recognition. Without it the artist 
languishes, and courage dies; the main- 
spring of self-appreciation—and with it of 
all hearty exertion—is cut off. Most es- 
pecially is this true of musical and dra- 
matic delineation. Their record must be 
made on the instant, and the auditor of 
the moment is the last tribunal of appeal. 
The merit of a soliloquy or a cavatina is, 
in one sense, precisely that which the 
hearer chooses to grant it—no more. If 
he is displeased or indifferent, it has no 
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further value, and no moral self-apprecia- 
tion can long stand up against the per- 
former’s crushing conviction that he fails 
to bring himself into relation with his 
public. So true is this that, spite of ali 
efforts to abolish in the French theatres 
the hired and of course utterly unrepre- 
sentative clague—the little knot of seedy 
fellows who come in with enthusiastic ap- 
plause at the right ‘‘ points,’’ for a franc 
or so per head nightly—the thing has 
never been done. The actors know, of 
course, exactly what it means; no one has 
the slightest reason to ‘‘ make himself illu- 
sion ’’ as to his personal merits, in virtue 
of a little more or a little less percussion 
of crepitant kids at the close of a tirade or 
a scena, but they are used to it, and can’t 
get on without it. A clagueur is not, mor- 
ally speaking, as good as a connoisseur, but 
he is much more certain—for the artists’ 
purpose—and then he makes more noise ! 


— But then, on the other hand, think 
of our audiences! Take from the average 
three thousand or so of stylish people on a 
crowded opera night all the dandies who 
are thinking of their cravats, or of flirting 
with the young women—a!l the young 
women who are thinking of their tvilets, 
or of flirting with the dandies aforesaid— 
all the mammas who are watching them 
both—all the bored and somnolescent 
papas who are wishing the whole party at 
home—eliminate, in short, from the as- 
semblage all the preoccupied, sleepy, or 
careless people, and how many are left? 
Still further refine down this residuum by 
striking out the large percentage who 
technically or by temperament know 
nothing about music, and who if they 
give tongue at all, are sure to do it in the 
wrong place, and how many remain for 
enthusiastic and appreciative applause ? 
And finally, let the discouraged artist lay 
to heart the well-known fact that many— 
perhaps most-—really perceptive people— 
those who keenly enjoy music—feel it in 
their bones, as the country folks say—are 
not much given to explosive and uproari- 
ous beating of hands in token of their joy. 
When they do this it is quiteas apt as not 
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to be a mere surface excitement, called 
forth by some purely mechanical and es- 
thetically valueless effurt—some five min- 
utes’ prolongation of a note or sky-rocket 
ut-de-poitrine, which has nothing to do 
with the deeper appreciation or enjoy- 
ment. The Nebulous Person, he begs 
leaye modestly but firmly to state, rarely 
applauds. Ile takes his pleasure, like 
the traditional Englishman in the proverb, 
sadly if you please, but the more pro- 
fuundly fur that. A really artistic piece 
of work, delicately, wisely, and lovingly 
done, leaves him in no humor for noise, 
but filled with a great, golden glow of 
contentment, which requires calm and 
what a Frenchman would call recuetllement 
for its full fruition. When Nilsson sings 
the ‘* Rondinelle ”’ or ** Gran Dio, morir! ”” 
when one of Sarasate’s silvery cadences 
has spent its exquisite thrill on his enrap- 
tured ear, he makes no fuss about it, but 
retires with his new delight, like a chick- 
en with a crumb, to some quiet corner of 
his soul, and there digests it in peace. 
Such esthetic approval, however, though 
majestic, doubtless, and highly philo- 
sophic, is still just a little chilling to the 
party mainly concerned — the artist. 
** How,’’ he may inquire, “am I to know 
whether you are pleased with my acting 
or singing unless you say so? And how, 
unless I know this, am I to gather cour- 
age for fresh efforts next time?’’? And 
thus it were to be wished that apprecia- 
tive people would recognize all such effort, 
when rightly directed, as a sort of draft at 
sight on their kindly demonstration, and 
pay it on demand. Of the methods and 
the prospects of such higher aesthetic cul- 
ture among our better classes as shall 
render this payment more cheerful, hon- 
est, and discreet, we hope to discourse 
again in future. For the present let us 
remember that a good artist has peculiar 
claims on our sympathy and gratitude, 
and, like the Olympian conqueror, may 
fairly ask to be rewarded—to use a famil- 
iar quip—with our palms. 


— Ir seems to be by a certain malice 
of fate that when we have made up our 
minds to an opinion, or solemnly enun- 
ciated a doctrine, something is sure to 
happen in the next week which tends to 
reopen the whole question. After dis- 
tinctly stating our opinion in a recent 
Nebulw, of the preponderant value laid 
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by most lovers of opera on tle merely 
musical element in the entertainment, we 
have been warned by a recent notable 
event in the zsthetic world, that the lyric 
stage after all demands no little admix- 
ture of dramatic and delineative power for 
its complete illustration, and this of course 
precisely as the opera itself is dramati- 
sally interesting and well-constructed. 
It stands to reason that in the calmer ex- 
ecution of concert music, certain purely 
technical merits should have exclusive im- 
portance. Purity and correctness of in- 
tonation, accuracy of phrasing, and em- 
phasis, delicacy and flexibility in cadence vr 
fioritina, all these qualities will naturally 
attract attention, as defect in them would 
be glaringly manifest in the limited space 
and concentrated attention of the concert- 
hall, unaided and undisturbed by the 
scenery, costume, action, and emotive in- 
terest of the stage. In these more sober 
surroundings, tov, anything like excessive 
expression may easily seem ill-placed, and 
the large humor of Figaro or the passion- 
ate despair of Lucia, is apt to be awk- 
wardly or absurdly inconsistent with the 
tight dress coat, and elaborate work ball- 
dress of the performer. On the operatic 
stage, however, some slight defect in the 
mere mechanical qualities of execution 
may on occasion be pardoned if atoned 
for by breadth and vigor of style and 
truthful, earnest dramatic conception. 
Without these merits the mere concert 
singer is at a sad disadvantage in the 
tragic robes of the lyric hero or heroine. 
His much prized perfection as an execut- 
ant is apt to set off but palely against the 
brilliant but gaudy background of stage 
surroundings, and though he satisfy the 
intellect he may fail to captivate the im- 
agination. 


— Ir was therefore a ‘‘ hasty generali- 
zation’? on the part of our musical pub- 
lic to expect so much from Mr. Santley’s 
appearance in opera. ‘They knew that 
the great baritone had an almost phenom- 
enal yoice and singularly perfect method, 
they knew that he was familiar with the 
operatic boards in London, and during the 
two engagements of the Dolby troupe, 
they had heard hiin to their keenest satis- 
faction, in English ballad, in Oratorio, 
and in the more florid Italian music. In 
all these Mr. Santley gained the almost 
universal applause of discriminating lov- 
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ers of music, and the highest expectations 
were entertained, when by an agreement 
between Messrs. Dolby and Rosa he was 
announced a few weeks ago to sing with 
the Parepa Rosa troupe in English opera. 
But they argued tvo fast—why, the pre- 
ceding considerations may serve to explain. 
Mr. Santley has the musical temperament 
but not the dramatic, and that, to our 
thinking, tells the whole of the story. Per- 
haps it would come to the same thing if 
we said he is an Englishman, and in- 
tensely so. In each of the two characters 
he has assumed up to the date of this 
writing, Mr. Santley has had to persunate 
the chivalric or audacious bandit chief- 
tain, and if there is any réle which more 
than another requires dash, fire, ease, and 
a spice of humor, it is that of ‘* Zampa”’ 
or * Fra Diavolo.’”’? To say that Santley 
sang the music with technical correctness 
and exquisite mechanical perfection, 
would be repeating what every one knew 
befure. To claim that he threw into the 
parts anything of the vigor and fire of 
dramatic conception which the author 
contemplated, and which alone could ren- 
der the impersonation really interesting, 
would be an assumption which the almost 
unanimous voice of discriminating audi- 
tors would refute. We deeply regret 
that it should so, and are fain to hope 
that our opinion is made up, after all, on 
what the logicians call a ‘* hasty generali- 
zation.’’ But admitting that later experi- 
ence shall confirm our first observation, it 
only confirms the remark with which we 
set out, that mere musical execution is 
not enough for the full illustration of the 
lyric drama, and that from the success of 
an artist in the concert-room it is impos- 
sible to predict his efficiency on the oper- 
atic stage. 


—Is our Sunday a Jewish Sabbath or 
Christian day of rest? This is the ques- 
tion called up by Mr. Charles Collins’s 
earnest, liberal, and humane efforts to 
have the Mercantile and other popular 
libraries opened on Sunday afternoons. 
Since the frank, simple, and sensible let- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Washburne on the 
matter, laymen may with less fear of ec- 
clesiastical condemnation venture to hint 
a wish for a larger and more enlightened 
practice in the premises ; and the Nebu- 
lous Person, for one, desires to shed his 
cloudy approbation on the letter and the 
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writer. A point not often touched in this 
discussion is the sharp contrast between 
the Sunday observances of England and 
America, on the one hand, and those of col- 
lective Christendom beside. It is a usual 
fallacy to suppose that this remark applies 
only or mainly to Catholic Europe. The 
American Protestant is prone to fancy it 
a distinctive mark of his faith as such, and 
its superiority over the less progressive 
branch of the church, that it enjoins an 
almost Hebraic observance of the seventh 
day, and frowns upon everything like 
worldly business or pleasure. Nothing 
could be more erroneous. In the great 
States of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Protestant Germany and Switzer- 
land, it is nearly or quite as general as 
among their Catholic neighbors to treat 
Sunday as a day of social relaxation and 
amusement, always with due regard to the 
forenoon’s attendance at charei. This is 
not true merely of a limited class of seoff- 
ers, or indifferentists, or unprincipled or 
luxurious self-seekers, as might easily be 
the case here. It is universal, recognized, 
official ; and we have yet to learn that any 
enlightened ecclesiastics of the German or 
Scandinavian church feel called on to re- 
prove the practice of any innocent and 
healthful amusement on Sunday. In thelit- 
tle Prussian town of Neu Ruppin (fragrant 
with memories of sturdy old Fritz), over 
which the Nebulous Person once diffused 
himself for a winter season, Sunday was, as 
elsewhere throughout the kingdom, a day 
of especial festivity. The briskest sleigh- 
ing and skating parties were set for Sun- 
day afternoon, the julliest balls and social 
meetings for Sunday evening. Yet the 
little town was peaceful, simple, indus- 
trious, and happy ; and the good pastor, 
who did his pastoral duty so earnestly in 
the morning, and chatted so pleasantly 
with his neighbors in the afternoon and 
evening, never dreamed, probably, that in 
the eyes of his American brethren he was 
leading his flock on the broad but down- 
ward way. Now we have no desire to 
open the general question of such a frank 
and entire secularization of Sunday as this 
might seem to imply. Both our views 
and our arguments are far too nebulous 
to warrant such an exhaustive discussion. 
lt seems worth while, however, when so 
large a body of Christians take such 
diametrically opposite views to ours, to 
question a little within ourselves whether 
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our own principles are quite axiomatic 
and irrefragable. May there not after all 
be room for thevretic doubt, and a large 
margin of genial indulgence, in a matter 
pertaining so much more to convention and 
practice than to abstract morals? And 
when we find our Swiss or Prussian or 
Swedish brethren as humble, useful, and 
virtuous as we, fearing God and loving 
their fellow men as sincerely as ourselves, 
does it not seem just possible that their 
way of cultivating the Christian character 
may be as good as ours, and that the rigid 
enforcement of an ascetic Sunday observ- 
ance on all tempers and constitutions 
alike may, after all, be a little unphilo- 
sophic or illiberal? In matters of prac- 
tical detail it is hard to see where the 
most consistent conservatism can find its 
grounds for opposition to reforms like the 
one under discussion. As for the one 
practical point whether it is well to keep 
open establishments where young people, 
on Sunday afternoons, can get what we 
are most anxious to press on their accept- 
ance during the other six—good books, 
journals, and magazines, and the quiet 
and comfort necessary for their enjoy- 
ment—the question hardly seems to us 
open to discussion. Even if we were in- 
clined to try our hand at it, weshould only 
be found repeating the genial and simple 
but convincing reasoning of the letter 
which forms our theme; and in view of the 
treatment which Dr. Washburne has given 
the subject, we gladly limit ourselves, like 
the laconic member of Parliament, to 
‘saying ditto to Mr. Burke.”’ 


- A Frencu eulogist of the late Paul 
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de Kock mentions that his son Henri de 
Kock is already well known by a number 
of works, both novels and plays. This is 
but another fact in disproof of the popu- 
Jar delusion that writers of genius rarely 
transmit literary tastes to their offspring. 
We instantly recall, among living French 
novelists, the son of Paul de Kock, the 
son of George Sand, the son of Alexandre 
Dumas, the son or sons of Victor Hugo, 
and many others; while across the chan- 
nel, the daughter of Thackeray, the son of 
Disraeli, the sons of Mrs. Trollope, the 
son of Bulwer, are among the many in- 
stances of children of English authors be- 
coming successful novelists. Otherclasses 
of literature—poetry, history, theology, 
the drama, and so on—would furnish us 
still more abundant illustration. It is 
true that the sons have sometimes been 
less fumous than their sires ; still, the his- 
tory of literature, as of politics, of science, 
and of the arts, shows that mental, like 
moral, qualities and aptitudes are trans- 
mitted no less directly than physical traits. 
The Pitts of England, like the Adamses of 
America, tella story which might have ten 
thousand illustrations from every-day life; 
and where exceptions seem to occur, or 
really occur, two causes can be readily as- 
signed: one being that the offspring may 
not inherit his traits from his immediate 
progenitors, but from those of a former 
generation, or else may take them from a 
non-literary parent; while the other is 
that the success achieved by the father in 
furnishing to the offspring fame, social 
consideration, and wealth, may deprive 
him of that very stimulus to exertion 
which developed the paternal talent. 
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